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NAVAL RESERVE. 


HE question of a naval reserve has of late excited much discus- 
sion both in and out of Parliament. On Tuesday week, a large 
meeting of shipowners and officers of the mercantile service was held 
in the city, to consider this national matter. The necessity of forming 
such a force is universally admitted, but as yet but very little pro- 
gress has been made. The suddenness of the declaration of war 
against Austria, and the rapidity with which the French army was 
marched into Italy have not been lost upon England. They have 
taught us what it is possible to do, and how quickly and secretly it 
may be done. We have been compelled to cast our eyes around, and 
to consider what chances are offered to a swift and bold invader. 
One weak point after another disclosed itself. Some, such as the 
inadequacy of the military force in the kingdom, have been already 
remedied ; but there are others which still lie open and excite uncom- 
fortable feelings. Among these there is none so important as the 
solidity of our naval defences. Supremacy in the Channel is a neces- 
sity of the first order for England ; it is that on which depends our 
existence as an independent nation. Our fleet was at one time in a 
state admitted to be defective: it was even questionable whether 
France might not have seized on the command of the Channel, so 
enormously had she increased her naval resources, while we had 
allowed ours to stand still. In respect of the numbers of our vessels, 
much of the lee-way has been recovered; but there still remains 
the more formidable and the far more perplexing question how to 
man them. We have awakened to the consciousness of a danger, 
against which we are, even now, not adequately protected ; for we 
have learnt to perceive the capability possessed by the ruler of 
France of suddenly directing an overwhelming mass of sailors 
against England. One might expect our mercantile navy to 
prove a great resource in times of emergency, but we know, unfor- 
tunately, that sailors enter at all times very slowly into the Royal 


Navy; that the manning of a single ship is often an affair of | 


months ; and that crews sufficient to work a large fleet cannot be 
brought together without a considerable lapse of time. On the other 
side of the Channel a very different state of things is found. The 
Government of France has only a small reserve of mercantile seamen 
to draw upon, and its naval means for a long war are far inferior to 
ours ; but, for the first onslaught, for a sudden and powerful assault 
at the commencement of hostilitics, its superiority over us is equally 
decided. Every seafaring man in France is enrolled on the “ In- 
scription Maritime ;” he must pass an apprenticeship in the Imperial 
Navy ; he is liable for his regular term of service in it; his name 
then remains on the naval register, and he can be summoned back at 
a moment's notice. There is a large force of marines kept in con- 
stant readiness for sea. In a fortnight, the Emperor could embark 
80,000 or 100,000 men on board his fleet, whilst months would 
elapse before we could muster such a force, and a considerable portion 
of it would have to be distributed over every part of the globe. 

This constitutes a constant and very menacing danger for England. 
In former wars against France, an effectual remedy, on the whole, 
was obtained by impressment. Naval conscription was not then 
developed in France to the same extent that it is now : 
crews acquired by such a process were necessarily inferior in quality, 
they were nevertheless equal to those of our opponent. . 


resource is now cut off. The right of the Crown to impress § 
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men remains unimpaired in law; but it is certain that the habits 
and feelings of the country would never endure the violence to 
liberty, and the brutal and degrading scenes, which are inseparable 
from impressment. Nothing short of the actual presence of an 
enemy on our shore would reconcile public opinion to the use of such 
an instrument. But even if recourse were had to it, it would fail in 
a capital point ; it would not supply trained sailors to the fleet. The 
men it brought on board would know nothing of gunnery, and 
would be no match at first for the disciplined seamen of the French 
navy. 

The same defect exists in the whole of our merchant service, in 
whatever way its sailors might be enlisted in the Queen’s service. 
We were wont, in old days, to speak of the seafaring population of 
England as an inexhaustible storehouse of sailors for the navy ; and 


even now, the public press often boasts of our 300,000 merchant 


sailors, and represents this great body as identical with the military 
strength of the British navy. But there is great danger now in the 
indiscriminate use of such language. Naval warfare is much more 
scientific now than formerly ; modern artillery demands higher skill. 
The admirable gunnery to which Captain Brooke trained the crew 
that took the Chesapeake is now universal ; and a fleet might be lost 
before a raw ship’s company could be disciplined to the standard of 
the Shannon. 
required at the outbreak of a naval war; and this our merchant 
service, full as it is of thoroughbred sailors, cannot supply. The 
reinforcement which, if war should break out, would be instantly 


A large force of trained men will be immediately 


demanded by the navy must be prepared in peace ; it is so prepared 
in France. How to accomplish this result in England is the 
problem. 

A Naval Reserve is indispensable ; but how is it to be formed? 
In one shape or other, the principle adopted in France is the only 
solid basis on which such a reserve can be raised. The men who are 
to be efficient men-of-war’s men the instant they step on board the 
fleet, must be passed through the fleet previously. Every other 
method can end only in disappointment and failure. The Admiralty 
have made many attempts on a s mall scale to carry out this prin- 
ciple: coast-guard, coast volunteers, and other such contrivances, may 
supply good crews for two or three line-of-battle ships when war 
begins. They have made only one large experiment—the Royal 
Naval Reserve, which offers a retaining fee of £6 annually to every 
merchant seaman who will engage to serve on board the fleet if needed, 
and will undergo a month’s drill every year in some training ship, to 
learn the art of naval warfare and the discipline of the Queen’s 
service. This is an excellent institution, if it succeeds ; but will it, 
or rather can it, succeed? Lord Clarence Paget comforts the House 
of Commons annually with accounts of progress ; but it is meagre 
and unimportant : the scheme still hangs around the starting-post. 
Mr. Lindsay, himself a great shipowner, is at a loss to express “his 
surprise that seamen of the merchant service had not more readily 
availed themselves of the very liberal terms of the Admiralty ; only 
5,000 or 6,000 of the 30,000 men required by the Government had 
accepted these terms.” Many old Admirals and Post-Captains treat 
it as a question of money. If men are slack in coming in, a larger 
bid of money must be made, and then all the men that are wanted 
will be got. 
regular man-of-war’s man, who never serves in a merchant-vessel, 


Now this holds good of the professional sailor, the 
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enter the fleet as the business of their lives, will always depend on 
the attractions held out by the navy, relatively to other callings ; but 
these are not the men we are now speaking of. 

The reserve must be co! mposed of men who serve on board of 
merchant vessels in peace, and can be obtained, and are adequate]: ly 
trained, for the Queen's service In war. It appears to us that the 
scheme of the Admiralty and all Oy proceed on the same principle, 
can obtain only a very limited success ; they militate against the laws 
of human nature. The ‘y forget that the Queen’ s and the merchant 
services, though both composed of sailors, are two completely distinct 
and it is a capital mistake to suppose that sailors can 
pass from one to the other with complete ease and indifference. A 
merchant sailor may be at the top of his profession, looked up to and 
held in honour by all his mates ; place him on board of a man-of-war 
and he will feel ‘all the awkwardness and the humiliation of a fresh- 
man. He knows nothing of its rules and manner of doing the work. 
The topsails are not hauled up in the same way ; the bearing to be 
obse rved towards the officers is novel ; . he does ‘ned know whe ‘re to 
stand, or what is the meaning of the boatswain’s whistle. He has to 
be taught everything, and this is a position of inferiority very annoy- 
ing to a man accustomed to lead others in another vessel. There is 
ample demand for good sailors in the mercantile ports, and ample 
pay: it is not to be expected that the offer of a few pounds will he, 
sufficient to tempt a man to place himself in so unpleasant a position. 
He may be spared, it is true, many of: these mortifications for a 
while by learning the duties of his profession i in port, on board of a 
training ship in which there is no regular crew, but only instructors 
and other freshmen like himself; but he knows that he is pledged to 
enter a sea-going ship, when summoned, and that when he appears 

stranger among a highly professional body. His 


iu her he will bea 
feelings naturally shrink from such a shock, and he sticks to the 


merchant service. ’ 

The method adopted must proceed on the opposite principle. The 
aim must be, not to bring merchant sailors into the navy, but to pass 
men-of-war’s men into the merchant service. Sir F. Baring had a 
glimpse of this principle when he remarked, with justice so far, that 
the practice of discharging a ship’s company at the end of three years, 
tends to nurse a reserve of trained men-of-war’s men in the commercial 
marine, whilst the system of continuous service provided no reserve 


pre ifessions > 


at all. Our object here is solely to point out the direction in which 
success in the formation of a Naval Reserve can alone, in our 
opinion, be sought and found. But amongst other schemes for 


effecting this object, we may mention one which seems to us pecu- 
liarly deserving of consideration, namely, to enter as large a number 
of boys annually into the fleet as possible, to retain them a certain 
number of years, and then to pass them into the merchant service. 
After a time, the latter service would thus become a magnificent 
reserve of disciplined seamen for the fleet. No professional feeling 
in the way then ; for a sailor educated on board of a 
in our days, would enter the service of commerce with an 
By such a method, the mercantile service would be 
unde r different circumstances, a 
real nursery for the Royal Navy of England, such a nursery as no 
other nation would possess. Regulations could easily be drawn up, 
which should provide for the elimination of the requisite number of 
these educated boys each year ; and they would be eagerly c: vught up, 
it cannot be doubted, by ship-owners. A trained ‘sailor from the 
navy would commence his mercantile career with a manifest advan- 
tage, because he knows all that the merchant service demands, and a 
great deal more whereas now, the able seaman of the 
Australian or Chinese trade, when drafted into a man-of-war, 
labours under a deficiency of knowledge—he is a sailor, and nothing 
more. That difficulties stand in the way of the execution of this 
plan, we are well aware; and some better one may occur to other 
minds. But compare d with those hitherto tried by the Admiralty and 
naval officers, it possesses this merit, that it recognizes the dissimi- 
larity of the two professions, and see ke to efface it practically ; whilst 
the others ignored the fact, and so inevitably ended in failure. Of 
this proposal, at least, it may be said, Virtus est vitium fugere. 
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FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
HE Americans have not yet experienced the full horrors of civil 
war. Their cities and towns have not been besieged and 


riddled with shot and shell; their farmsteads have not been laid 
waste ; the torch has not been applied to the accumulated stores of 
thrifty generations. The wail of widows and orphans, if heard at all, 
has been faint and low, for few of this helpless class owe their widow- 
hood and orphanage to the war. Little blood has been shed ; and 
the two large armies that are encamped almost within trumpet-sound 
of each - ron the opposite shores of the Potomac, have not come 
collisi Ol. Ne ve ‘rthe le ‘SS, the fie ‘rce be llige ‘rents of the pt North 
and South have inflicted upon each other and upon their country ap 
amount of damage which not even the boundless resources of a teem- 
ing soil and an cnergetic people will be able to repair within half a 
century, if ever; and the consequences of which may injuriously 
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affect the growth, deve)opment, and hsinedadi of the nation (or the 
two nations) to the remotest period of their history. Public debt, 
and large standing armies have taken root in the New World as in 
the Old. Already the ominous Income and Property Tax, and 
duties gy tea and other luxurious necessaries of civilized life, to 
escape the burthens of which in Europe so many millions of people 
fled across the Atlantic—are declared to be absolutely necessary for 
the prosecution of the war. Trade is all but at an end. Confidence 
is destroyed. The payment of debts is systematically withheld ; and 
a general Bankruptcy Law is freely spoken of as a measure of inevit- 
able necessity. The South complains of none of these hardships, for 
it has made up its mind to achieve its separate existence at whatever 
cost ; but the voice of complaint and remonstrance is loud in the 
North ; and thoughtful men—overborne for awhile by the enthu- 
siastic clamour for war of the rowdy element of the population—are 
beginning to place before their fellow-citizens a few of the irresistible 
arguments in favour of compromise which are to be drawn from 
stubborn figures and the unyielding rules of arithmetic. 

A pamphlet circulated in New York draws a picture of the commer- 
cial aspects of the quarrel, which in the face of the utter impossibility 
of the conquest of the South, and the uselessness of the conquest 
supposing that it could be effected, ought to cause the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the Congress that assembled on the 4th instant, to consider 
calmly and dispass jionately the offer of compromise which the South 
has made. The writer divides the subject into two parts,—first, the 
causes which have directly cramped the national resources in the pro- 
secution of the war, and which must continue to do so ; and, second, 
the causes which must of necessity inflate the national expenditure. 

The principal features to be noticed under the first he: uling are,— 

1. The extinction of commercial relations between the eleven 
Seceded States and the rest of the Union. 

The diminution of American commerce with England aad other 
foreign States. 

3. The waste of wealth in the operations of war. 

4. The depreciation of public and private securities of every kind. 

The decline and destruction of confidence, involving the cessa- 
tion of all remunerative enterprise, and the hoarding of the precious 
metals. 

On the first point the writer states that a sum of two hundred 
millions of dollars, actually due by the South to the merchants 
of the Northern States, has been indefinitely withheld, and that 
for all practical purposes the sum may be considered as positively 
lost to Northern commerce, and all the multifarious interests that 
grow out of and depend upon it. In the year 1859, the South 
contributed, as its quota to the general exports of the United States, 
upwards of 278 millions of dollars. Of this large sum, nearly the 
whole amount was carried in vessels of Northern ownership, and 
fully one half was sent from Northern ports, playing therefore an 
enormous part in the commercial activity of the Northern States, as 
carriers, holders, insurers, dealers in exchange, and the like. When it 
is remembered that the annual amount of financial transactions which 
pass through New York, based on the export of cotton alone, is esti- 
mated, by competent authorities, at 500 millions of dollars, it will be 
seen how vast a reduction in the business of the whole community, as 
well as in the profits of the banks and the incomes of individuals, 
must be effected by the interruption of this one branch of trade. 
The grain trade of the great West, that was but just recovering from 
the depression of 1857, suffers equally by the ruin of confidence. 
“We are already,” says the writer, “receiving from Chicago, from 
St. Louis, from Albany, and even from Maine, the first instalments 
of the coming mischief in this direction. The banks of the whole 
State of Illinois are practically insolvent ; and transactions in the 
great grain districts are running down to a direct specie basis. The 
successive suspension of four of the banks of Albany, a point only 
indirectly connected with the Southern trade, must be interpreted in 
the same sense with those first symptoms of financial disorder at the 
West. If any reliance is to be placed upon the lessons of the past 
and upon financial laws, the complete suspension of the banks of New 
York, and throughout the Union generally, can hardly be deferred 
beyond the opening of the third financial quarter of the year, and 
may occur suck lenly at any moment.” 

The second branch of the subject—the decline of foreign commerce 
—shows results equally formidable. The writer points to the fact that 
the total foreign imports at the port of New York declined, between 
the Ist of January and the 25th of May, 1861, as against the cor- 
responding period of the year 1860, from 95,287,401 dollars to 
68,897,214 dollars,—a difference of upwards of 26 millions. In the 
single article of dry goods the importations for the week ending the 
25th of May, 1860, stood at 1,702,345 dollars, while in the cor- 
responding week of 1861, they stood at only 568,903 dollars—a 
diminution of more than two-thirds. Of the dry goods importation 
of the week in 1860, upwards of a million and a half were imme- 
diately sold, but of the importation of the corresponding week of 
this year, only 270,897 dollars’ worth found purchasers. So that 
about six times as many dry goods from Great Britain were sold in 
f war. 
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The waste of wealth in the war—the third branch of the subject— | 
is not to be estimated in figures. No one can tell what it will | 
amount to. The writer of the pamphlet estimates that the Federal | 
army has already cost, “in uniforms, arms, ammunition, equipments, 
horses, and commissariat, a sum of 39,000,000 dollars.” But this is 
by no means the limit of the waste. If 200,000 men, working as | 
farmers, mechanics, traders, or in any useful pursuit or industry, 
could earn each upon the average five dollars a week, or 250 dollars 
per annum—by no means a high estimate for an underpeopled and 
fertile country like the United States, where all kinds of labour are 
in constant demand—we should have to add the incomes that they 
micut have earned in a state of peace to the losses incurred in a 
state of war, and put down under this head alone 50,000,000 
dollars, or £10,000,000. The destruction both of rural and urban 
property incidental to all warlike operations is another black item in 
the account, to which is to be added the mischief that will be inflicted, 
if the war goes on, upon the States of [linois, Missouri, and Ken- 
tucky, by the cutting of the levels at Cairo, and upon those on the | 
low-lying banks of the Mississippi by the same operation. This evil 
has not yet occurred ; but at any hour it may become necessary, for 
strategical reasons. 

The fourth point, the depreciation of the public securities, is 
obvious ; but in America, with an easily excitable people, the depre- 

iation takes place more rapidly and unreasonably than in calmer- 
minded communities. ‘The writer whom we quote states “that the 
securities of the National Government were reduced in the very 
outset of the contest below the level of those of Austria during the 
first year of the European complication that arose out of the Crimean 
conflict. The Austrian Five per Cents., notwithstanding the wrong- 
headedness of Austrian financiering and a debt of 1,000 millions of 
dollars, and in the face of a chronic annual deficit of from 30 to 40 
millions, sold in the London market, in 1854-5, at 91. The Six per 
Cents. of the Union, now an existing debt of much less than one- 
tenth of this amount, sell already in New York at 84. The fall in 
these securities since January has been from 4 to 5 per cent. heavier 
than the fluctuations of English Consols during the whole war 
year 1854-5. The bonds of Southern States have lost from 25 to 40 
per cent. of their former value ; while those of the Northern are 
sinking steadily, though less rapidly, in price.” 

On the fifth point, the decline of public confidence, it is enough to 
state that deposits are being rapidly withdrawn for business, personal 
property slips from the public eye, leaving real estate to bear the 
growing burden of taxation. Capital is hoarded at home, or seeks 
safety abroad; and funds from the United States are gradually 
moving into London banks, to receive interest at the current rates 
there allowed on deposits. 

It will be a happy day for the American Republics, both North and 
South, if President Lincoln and his advisers, and the Congress from 
which they have asked extraordinary powers will take these cal- 
culations into their earnest consideration. The terms said to have 
been offered by the South are not of a nature to be summarily rejected. 
Freed from the disgrace and the torment of Slavery, and with a 
treaty of friendship and commerce with the South, there is nothing 
that the North can reasonably desire which it may not attain. Self- 
respect, aggrandisement, and prosperity, all are before it, if it know 
how to yield with dignity and prudence to the inevitable—and did it 
but know its own real interests—the desirable separation which the 
South has effected. To persist in the struggle will be ruin. Worse 
than that it may be disgrace also. 








WHAT THE MIRES SCANDAL MEANS. 
HE remarkable trial that has just been brought to a termination in 
Paris is not an incident standing by itself, it is the sign of what 
is even far worse than itself, the mark of a thoroughly corrupt social 
system, of a civilization in a state of rapid decay. It will not do to 
take the Jew adventurer alone, to track him step by step through a 
long career of tolerably lucky dishonesty, and then at last to show him 
attaining to a palace, and quickly exchanging it for a prison, and 
achieving dishonour and disgrace at the very moment when he seemed 
to have secured wealth and power. That will not do. The Jew 
adventurer, Mirés, does not stand alone ; that is the very feature of 
the case that most calls for attention. He is not what is termed “an 
example!” He is, on the contrary, one of many, he is a product of 
French society as it now stands, he is created by the present con- 
dition of civilization in France. He is simply a result, an effect— 
the causes are other, and are everywhere around. 

As recently a very clever writer imagined a study of Blondin’s 
performances, taken from a view of the spectators, and followed 
the reflection of the acrobat’s perilous feats in the morbidly- 
excited countenances of those who ventured to watch them, so the 
reflection of Mirés’s deeds must be followed in the mind of contempo- 
rary France, in order to see how far he stands apart from or shocks, 
or is, on the contrary, himself influenced by the public sense of the 
nation. “Every poet,” says Shelley, “bears, to a certain degree, the 
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and nowhere more than in the particular form of its dishonesty is the 
impress of a “time” to be discovered. Mires was an adventurer ; 
granted ! but “adventure” is the basis on which modern French 
society rests. Amongst our neighbours, at this present moment, it 
is the very small number who are “born” to what is called a position 
m society; none have it “thrust upon them,” but the vast majority 

‘achieve it,” and do so by any means, lawful or unlawful. As one 

thing only in France commands social importance and a “ position,” 

namely money, it follows that money must be obtained—no one 

asks how? unless, indeed, some unlucky discovery be made as 

to the means resorted to, in some particular case, to obtain it. The 

way in which Mirts went to war upon society, and began to storm its 

strongholds, was the same that has beenemployed by hundreds and thou- 

sands of other people ; it was the way to which even the highest born 

had recourse (for, in the face of the “almighty dollar” that is to be 

conquered, high and low-born are equal); it was, in fact, the way of 
the time. Hence the very peculiar manner in which “the public ” 

received the news of Mirés’s discomfiture, and of the successive details 
which reached it of the conduct of the prosecution and of the conduct 
of the man prosecuted. The public cried out feebly, and without any 
energy or conviction, in a conventional kind of fashion, for, in reality, 
it did not quite know what was expected of it. The public would 
have had no objection to be “shocked” if it had been proved to it 
that to be shocked was the right thins but it was not naturally 
shocked because it was not surprised. The public was familiar with 
all that Mirés was accused of having done, and could itself have 
furnished the details of what it knew he must have done. The publie, 
in fact, had been living behind the scenes ; had been doing so for 
years. It could not act surprise all at once and without preparation. 
Mirés, we again say, was no example. But is not that a frightful 
state of things ? 

If you attempt to figure to yourself Mirés as an “ example,” you 
must destroy all that Mirts succeeds to, all that whereof he is only « 
consequence, a result. If Mirés is to be an “example,” sweep away 
Balzac and the civilization which formed him also into being 
its chronicler ; sweep away Emile Angier and his “ Marriages 
d’Olympe,” and ‘ Lionnes Pauvres ;” sweep away Alexandre Dumas, 
fils, with his “ Demi-monde” and ‘“Pére Prodigue!” sweep away 
what at once portrays and helps to perpetuate the form of modern 
vice in France ; but above all, sweep away the actual money-worship, 
the idolatry of the metal of the coin itself, a peculiar shape in which 
human baseness stalks abroad more undisguisedly in France than in 
any other country in Europe. 

Ali communities, even the most honest, and those in which the 
standard of public morality is loftiest, acknowledge power, and regard 
with unquestionable favour the representatives of wealth—that is, 
the advantages in the attainment of which wealth may help. But 
the chief characteristic of modern France, that which distinguishes 
her from all other nations, is that she bows down before the mere 
possession of the gold, before the mere fact of such or such an amount 
of coin being heaped up in such or such a spot. She does not require 
that the money should be represented, but that it should be ; it need 
not have been converted into something higher, nobler ; something 
for which respect or admiration is legitimate. No! it is sufficient 
that it should be itself, alone. In the eyes of contemporary France, 
gold is lovely ; it is so in itself, and the circumstance of a man actually 
possessing it raises him above other men. In other countries money 
is a means, in France it is an end. In nearly every country it is an 
immense advantage to have wealth, because it enables you to procure 
so many things that lie immeasurably above wealth, yet to the 
acquirement whereof money is a stepping-stone. In countries where 
power is cared for seriously, money is subordinate ; in France, where 
no one cares for power, money is supreme. 

Perhaps the great reason for this is, that Frenchmen are unused to 
riches. Tobe very rich in France, is to be something apart from 
ordinary mortals; it is, as it were, to be gifted with a sovereign 
attribute. Whereas, we in England for instance, are so used to mere 
riches, that the fact of a man possessing them, will not alone suffice to 
distinguish him from the crowd. ‘ Kéthen” says truly, that in no 
place in the world is a “ poor devil of a millionnaire, who is nothing 
else, so insignificant as in London!” There are many things a man 
can with difficulty achieve in these islands if he have not money ; but 
the bare fact of his having money will be insufficient to make him 
remarkable, or to give him positive power. The mere possession of 
wealth, with nothing else added to it, will not make a man ‘“ some- 
body” in England now-a-days ; the mere possession of wealth, with 
nothing else added to it, will make a man “somebody” in 
France. You may say of such a person in what is termed “ good 

society” in France, that he is a fool or a knave ; you will be answered 
in a tone implying the speaker's utter ignorance of the enormity con- 
veyed by his words :-—“ Peut-étre/ but he has 200,000 francs a 
year!” You may bring proofs of the millionnaire you mention 
having committed a crime ; having submitted to a disgrace ; having 
been convicted of cowardice, or lying, or swindling, or no matter 
what infamous offence. You will not be told that your allegation is 





impress of his time.” But this holds good of other people than poets, 
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doubtful ; that there was “a mistake ;” that there is room for sup. 
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posing “an injustice” had been done, &e. No ! you will simply have 
the fact of the man’s money cynically opposed to you as a reason why 
nothing against him should be recalled! “Tl a deux cents mille 
francs de rente!” That is held to be a satisfactory reply to every 
accusation. 

This being the case (and this does not date from to-day, but is the 
principle of French society for the last half century), how can such a 
career as that of Mirts be wondered at? He is, we again say, a 
product of the modern civilization of France. He knew that upon 
the acquisition of a large amount of money depended for him the 
possession of actual social power, and he set about acquiring it. It 
never entered into his head to think of the greater or less purity of the 
means by which he was to gain his gold, for he well knew that the 
public had no care for that. The possession of the gold was the one 
all-important thing, and so thoroughly did Mirés read the French 
social mind, that he, from the outset, contemplated making “society” 
his accomplice. And, as far as what is termed official society went— 
as far as those, namely, were concerned, who either constitute or 
come into contact with the governing element in France—he fully 
succeeded. ‘ Imperialism,” as it is denominated, may be said, whole 
and entire, to have joined partnership with Mirés in the work of 
“making money,” by no matter what means. This, in the opinion 
of Mirés, ensured his impunity, and emboldened him, when the first 
sign of danger came, to threaten the chief of the State himself, and 
declare that a prosecution in this case would “shake the very steps 
of the throne.” 

Mires had reckoned without taking into consideration the varied 
influences which act even upon despotism ; its utter unscrupulous- 
ness; and its benumbing power on the country ! Those who would 
have connived at Mirés’s success, were indifferent to his defeat. The 
public mind, sufficiently debased to have been ready to bow down 
before the vulgar idea of money incarnate in the Jew, Mirés, could 
not Le ready to rise in defence of the idea of freedom outraged in the 
form of the arbitrarily persecuted citizen, Mirés. That which would 
have favoured his tuck, made inevitable his disgrace. But through- 
eut the whole, Mirés and the French public stand united in shame. 
Mirés can be no “ example” in France. 

Mirés is the mere outward symbol of a system; he is one of the 
representatives of what public morals have sunk to in France. 
Granted that had he succeeded instead of failing, he could have 
achieved all he set out to achieve, the offences he committed are easily 
to be accounted for. But then, by his side, and equal in guilt, stands 
the French public. Crime of every variety, fraudulent or violent, 
has money for its exclusive cause only in those states where the mere 
fact of the achievement of money entitles to every other gain. This 
is the case now in France, and the adventurer, Mir¢s, is but the type 
of a “society” whose basis is adventure. 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

YUROPE and the whole civilized world feel, if they do not know, 
k the value of Lord Palmerston ; but it is questionable whether 
they attach as much value to Lord John Russell. And yet he isa 
statesman whose name is prominently associated with the triumph of 
many great questions of our times. He has devoted a long and a 
laborious life to the service of his country, and is so estimable alike 
in public and in private, that there are few, whatever be their party 
or their creed, who do not admire him for his energy, and respect 
him for his honesty. 

But Lord John Russell is so cold in his manner, as not to inspire 
the same cordiality of regard that people feel for Lord Palmerston. 
He is not so ready, so frank, so versatile, or so easy as his present 
colleague and former competitor, and hence his name is not so often 
upon the tongues of men. But in all the essential attributes of 
statesmanship—of which mere popularity is neither the plummet 
nor the test—Lord John Russell stands high, and will take an 
honourable place in the page of history amid the worthies of our 
hation. 

The r port—which is generally believed to be well founded—that 
the House of Commons, wherein his voice has been so often heard, 
generally in the support of a just cause and a progressive policy, is 
to know him no more ; and that he is forthwith to be elevated to the 
peerage, seems to afford a favourable opportunity for attempting to 
estimate his public career and valuable services. Lord John Russell 
was a Liberal in politics at that period of the present century 
when the open profession of Liberalism was sufficient to consign 
him to royal disfavour. He was a Reformer when Reform was 
as unpalatable a word in the ears of the aristocratic and courtly 
as revolution or confiscation ; and his strenuous efforts were 
devoted to the cause of religious liberty at a time when Dissent and 
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Koman Catholicism lay alike under an amount of civil disability 
that made our constitutional freedom an empty if not an lasulting 


boast to one-half of the nation. Though not early in the field asa 
Reformer and Free Trader, he came into it at the 
sie time with Sir Robert Peel, if, indeed, it was not his example 
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which compelled that lamented statesman to come to a 


Commercial 


decision, 





| and speak out boldly on the question of the repeal of the Corn Laws, 


at a time when a day’s delay might have been productive of incal- 
culable mischief to the best interests of the country, and sown the 
seeds of a popular disaffection that might have imperilled the 
Constitution itself. 

If the people’s bread had been rendered artificially dear by unwise 
and selfish laws in England, while revolution was roaring and 
surging upon the Continent, who knows what calamities the count 
might have had to endure, and what storms of bloodshed our 
industrious people might have had to encounter, before society 
could have been restored to that equilibrium of content in which 
it is the happiness ef our day to know, that all classes of our 
people dwell peaceably together! Lord John Russell, who early 
devoted the energies of his mind to facilitate the comprehension of 
this blessing and the attainment of this end, has lived long enough, 
in and out of office, to see the theories of his truth grow into the 
facts of his maturity and old age, and to be able to say with a clear 
conscience, that each and all of them owed something of their triumph 
to his advocacy. It is no small glory in any man to have his name 
and character associated with measures on which the welfare of a 
great people depends, and it must be a peculiar gratification to Lord 
John Russell, when he looks back to the parliamentary struggles of 
his youth, to know that, severally and collectively, these great mea- 
sures far surpassed, in their beneficial results, the most sanguine 
expectations of those who introduced and carried them ; and that, if 
he had the power, there is not one of tiem that he would repeal, or 
essentially modify. 

It cannot be said of Lord John Russell, however popular he 
may have been as a statesman, that he has been a popular Minister. 
Arrived at the highest station to which the politician can hope 
to attuin—the station of first Minister of the Crown,—he grew 
more of a Whig and less of a Liberal than he had been when out of 
office, and did more than any of his colleagues to reduce the once 
great party of the Whigs to a position in which no one could say a 
good word for it. Lord John has been the Whig, par excellence, of our 
day, and there are so few of the class, that he threatens, or we 
might say, promises, to be the last Whig left, after the excellent Lord 
Lansdowne, in the ripeness of his years, shall have been gathered to 
his fathers. Party in our day has taken a new nomenclature, and 
men who once called themselves Tories and Whigs now call themselves 
Conservatives and Liberals, the Conservatives boasting that they are 
truly liberal, and the Liberals having as much reason to declare that 
they are as truly conservative as their opponents, What remains of 
Whiggism is, in fact, the weakest element in the Liberal party ; and 
the removal of Lord John Russell to the Upper House, in leaving the 
leadership of the Commons to a Liberal not narrowed in his friend- 
ships, or his partialities, or his principles, by the Whiggism of the old 
school, may be the means hereafter of giving to the party a greater 
degree of cohesion than has lately belonged to it. 





THE NEW SULTAN. 
N** brooms sweep clean, and Abdul Aziz seems as if he would 


verify the proverb. The process has not begun a moment too 
soon ; and if the world may judge by the Hatti-sherif, and by the 
vigour of the measures which the Sultan has adopted against the 
Seraskier and other peccant or corrupt ministers of his weak prede- 
cessor, there is yet a chance for the salvation, if not for the regenera- 
tion of the Turkish empire. No social or any other reform is possible 
in a State the finances of which are in confusion, and the experience of 
all times and countries proves that national insolvency, if not prevented 
by timely re-adjustment of the broken balance between income and 
expenditure, is but the too certain prelude to violent revolution. The 
personal extravagance of the late Sultan was beyond all bound and 
precedent ; while his indolence and good nature were such as to 
tempt high functionaries in every part of the empire, by the prospect 
of virtual impunity, to imitate his profusion, and provide means for 
its gratification at the public expense. 

With a Harem containing from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
women—every one of whom thought herself entitled to spend as 
much money upon her personal luxuries, adornments, and caprices as 
if she were the prime Sultana and sole wife,—it was no wonder 
that Abdul Medjid should have lived in a state of chronic 
misery for want of money. When he had not only to minister 
to the reckless extravagance of this horde of silly women, but 
had tastes of his own to pamper and gratify, that exceeded 
even their’s in costliness; when he considered it necessary to his 
state and dignity to have thrice as many palaces as the Queen of 
Great Britain and the Emperor of the French, both reckoned together ; 
when he could not or would not contrive to be rowed about in his 
barges on the Bosphorus without maintaining a positive army of 
boatmen, numbering at the lowest computation two thousand men, to 
perform a duty for which fifty or a hundred would have been amply 
sufficient for regal or imperial splendour ; and when every branch 
and detail of his household was regulated—if such a word can be 
applied to such gross irregularity—upon the same gigantic scale,—no 
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one can wonder that Turkish loans were more numerous than pro- 
ductive ; that the evil example spread from top to bottom ; and that 


corrupt pashas in remote provinces set at defiance the authority of | 


the amiable sybarite who possessed authority without knowing how 
to wield it, and plundered the people without either control or 
responsibility. 

The new Sultan has determined to put an end to all these enor- 
mities of misgovernment. He has sent the ladies of the Harem into 
the poverty and obscurity from which they sprang ; has declared his 
intention to maintain but one wife ; has summarily dismissed the ready 
instruments and tools of the late Sovereign’s weaknesses, however 
high and powerful they may have imagined themselves to be ; and 
has expressed his determination to have a thorough and sweeping 
reform of the finance department in every part of the empire. 

It is impossible to praise too highly these good resolutions ; or to 
hope too arnestly that, as the Sultan has begun, he will continue, 
and not suffer himself to be deterred by any obstruction that may be 
thrown in his way. Such a task is not easy in any country. Those 
who have fattened upon peculation, and run riot upon impunity, are 
not likely to yield to the reform that makes an end of them, without 
an effort to maintain themselves and their system. More especially 
in such a country as Turkey we may expect to hear that the Sultan 
has been thwarted by the great and the small; by positive and 
negative ; by overt act, and by covert inertia ; and that plots and 
conspiracies have threatened both his person and his throne. But 
with Orientals, to dare greatly is to succeed greatly. The Sultan has 
only to be ruthless, resolute, and persevering—to keep to the straight 
line, whoever may suffer—and he will bring the nation to his side, 
and obtain help from every quarter in cleansing the filth of the worse 
than Augean stable that Abdul Medjid accumulated, and left behind 
him. 

In other respects the Hatti-sherif, without offending the prejudices 
or the faith of the Mohammedans, is of a character to satisfy the 
In all his relations to Christendom he 
promises to walk in the footsteps of his predecessor, to mete equal 


| justice to the professors of every faith, and to found his policy upon 


those leading principles of international right, without adherence to 
which the great European commonwealth would be resolved into its 
elements. This, no doubt, is as sincerely meant as it is palpably just ; 
and if Turkey in Europe is to be saved, these are means to save 
it. It will still be a question whether any Mohammedan power 
‘an, for many generations longer, maintain itself in the heart of & 
civilization, to which it presents so many points of antagonism. 
3ut as empires in our old world take a longer time to destroy 
than to build up, and as a century in the life of a nation or 
the duration of a monarchy is no more in the great page of his- 
tory than an hour in a day in the career of a man, it is possible 
that Turkey may escape the fate of Poland, if not for ever, at all 
events for a longer period than the lifetime of the existing genera- 
tion, or that of its immediate successor. If anything can give it a 
new lease, it is Financial Reform. And as the Sultan promises this, 
and will certainly perform it if his life be spared, every friend of 
European order and peace will wish long life and fresh courage to the 
new Padishah. 





THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN QUESTION—1847 OR 1848. 


Art the present hour, when the first step towards an ultimate settlement 
of the differences between Austria and Hungary has been taken, and when 
the telegraph may at any moment bring tidings of still further success, or of a 
dead lock in the negotiations, it may not be without interest to know what are 
the two principal bases on which a pacific arrangement may be made. One 
is represented by the date of 1847, and indicates the amount of laws and 
liberties preserved or achieved by a more or less regular and continuous 
course of political development from early times up to that year; the other 
is synonymous with a period of revolution and of irregular action—in which 
whatever was secured was secured by violence, and by the predominance 
of might over right. From the autumn of 1860 to the spring of 1861, it was 
believed that the basis of reconciliation between Austria and Hungary would 
be the public law established up to 1847. The question now at issue is, 
whether the principle of continuous legal development shall or shall not be 
sacrificed to the purely revolutionary principle—whether 1848 shall or shall 
not be the date from which the relations of Austria and Hungary shall start ? 
What it is desirable the English public should know is, that it is by no means 
the same thing whether the one date or the other be adopted. Itisa question 
of two “ Rights” and two “ Constitutions,” and the confusion is owing to the 
fact of the Hungarians themselves apparently not knowing which of the two 
it is they desire. , 

To make the matter even comparatively clear to the English reader, we must 
remind him of the state of things in 1848-9. At that period the Hungarians 
were vanquished by the Central Government. We will leave to every man 
his opinion as to the manner in which the victory was gained : it may have 
been gained by the aid of Russia, it may have been contributed to by the 
treachery of Hungarian chiefs ; we will grant every supposition any one likes 
to a — s re ag but the fact 2 incontrovertible fact is there, staring 
us in the face, that from 1549 to 1860 the Hungarians were governe sg ee 
—governed, as we think, with very unwise ledilinaie. tes: peostae Pye shat 
practically the ends and purposes of Government ‘were obtained by the 
governing power ; taxes were paid, levies were made, public works "were 
carried on, and orJler was maintained ; and this is c: rtain, namely, that with 
the army re-organ‘zed as it now is, and all the Hungarian troops remov 
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out of the country, and from under the command of Benedek, for whora 
their enthusiasm is boundless and unquestioning, it would have been quite 
possible for the Central Power to go on governing Hungary as it had done 
during the previous eleven years, and the mere work of government would 
have been easier than it has been at any period since the Crown invited the 
Magyars to co-operate with it in the business of governing Hungary. But 
this distinctly proves the fact that the period of 1848 was a violent revo- 
lutionary period, ending in the subjection of the Magyars, and producing, 
as a result, the hardships endured by them, and of which they themselves 
so bitterly complain, during eleven or twelve years. The year 1848 in no 
possible way can be held to mark an epoch of continuous legal development. 

The proof of what the consequences of the civil war in 1848-49 had 
been to the Hungarians, is to be found in the famous “ Address of 1857,” 
presented at Pesth to the Emperor, and published (in German and throughout 
Germany) for the first time early in last month. That address, containing 
the humblest prayers for comparatively small favours, is sent up to the foot 
of the throne by the representatives of the rank, fortune, and p fitical power 
of Hungary, and in it the Sovereign is appealed to in what we should call 
abject terms, by the very same men (their names are signed at its close) 
who, a fortnight ago, at Pesth, made themselves most remarkable for their 
violence. But this shows clearly that 1848 was not then regarded as a date 
to which the Hungarians could refer as marking any starting point for further 
claims on their part. 

That it was, in the highest degree, unwise in Francis Joseph not to have 
granted all that the Address of 1857 petitioned for we can have no doubt, 
and for that, as for other errors, he is now paying—but that is not the 
subject of our present argument. Our object is to show what it really is 
for which the Magyars are now asking, and in virtue of what principle they 
are opposing the Imperial Government and the Crown. 

The Vienna Government had for eleven years heard the Maygars declare 
that their “ancient constitution” was the idol of their hearts ; that what 
they worshipped was the law of their ancestors ; and all Europe rang with the 
ery of Hungary for institutions the grand merit of which seemed to be their age. 
“ Rights eight hundred years old !” was one of the most frequently repeated 
phrases. By the diploma of 20th October, 1560, the Sovereign restored to 
the Maygars their “ancient constitution.” As matters stood up to the year 
1847, so they again stood in October, 1860. The Land-Tag was to be re- 
convoked at Pesth. There was a juder curiae, or minister of justice, and the 
whole judicial system of Hungary was in her own hands ; there was a taver- 
nicus, or home minister, and all the internal administration of Hungary was 
in her own hands ; there was a chancellor and vice-chancellor, and the former 
represented Hungary in the face of the Imperial cabinet and crown. 

Now, was this what the Hungarians did want, or was it not? If it was not, 
they were wrong to say it was ; but they began by accepting it, and then 
using the advantages it afforded them to clamour for something diametrically 
opposite, and for something which was totally incompatible with the exist- 
ence (above all, with the new constitutional existence) of the Austrian 
empire. The “ancient constitution” is one thing, the “laws of 1548” are 
another, and one is so incompatible with the other, that one is the direct 
negation and overthrow of the other. 

That the Magyars, ora “party” among them, should desire the revolutionary 
organization of 1548, is perfectly admissible ; that Austria, consistently with 
her own interests, safety, or dignity, or with her absolute duty to the im- 
mense majority of the other peoples of the empire, cannot grant that 
organization to the Magyars is certain. But if it is the organization of °48 
that the Magyars do desire, that has nothing whatever in common with the 
“Ancient Constitution of eight hundred years’ standing,” in the name of 
which they have been calling upon the sympathies of the outer world. 

We have not space to follow out each detail of the Austro-Hungarian dis- 
pute from October ’60 to May ’61, but, having stated that Hungary began by 
accepting one form of concessions, and then demanding another distinctly 
different, we come tothe debates on the Address, and to the situation as it now 
stands. The main points at issue are these :—The Crown said, “ Instead of 
(as formerly) discussing new laws and regulations with the few individual men 
comprising the Crown Council, I have called my peoples largely to cc-operate 
in the work of government by the mode of representation, and of course I 
have called you Hungarians with the rest ; so, instead of, as heretofore, send- 
ing individual! statesmen from Pesth to Vienna to expose to the Central Go- 
vernment your wishes, you will have to send deputies to discuss with the 
deputies of all the other provinces what is advisable in the interests of the 
whole monarchy, and also of each several part of it.” The real difference was 
that what had hitherto been done arbitrarily and silently by a few, was now 
to be done by public discussion, among the Representatives of the entire 
empire. The principle was the same : the mode of application alone differed. 

sut this brings us face to face at once with the entire difficulty that at this 

very moment is, or is not, to be solved by the Austro-Hungarian Conferences 
at Vienna, conducted between the Representatives of Hungary, on the one 
side, and, on the other, the Council of Ministers representing the entire 
empire. 

Is the basis to be 1847, or is it to be 1845? There lies the question. Is 
Hungary desirous of recovering rights and privileges, susceptible of modifi- 
cation no doubt, but consecrated by time, like the constitution of these 
realms ? or is she simply enamoured of revolutionary theories, to put which 
in practice (to the detriment of other races) she could only have a tull right 
had she been victorious over Austria, and won the power of absolute trimuph 
by military success / 

Up to 1847 the Pragmatic Sanction is the great charter to which all parties 
appealed, but upon that it is also necessary to say a few words. 

It is a common outcry—-and it is that of the Diet at Pesth—that Hungary 
must have all that the Pragmatic Sanction gave her. But she has got it; 
and what the Ultra-Magyars are asking for is precisely what the Pragmatic 
Sanction does not give. ; 

The Pragmatic Sanction is not a reconstitution by the Emperor Charles VI. 
of the relationships between the empire and the kingdom : it is a manner of 
testament, securing to the female descendants of the House of Hapsburg all 
that had already been, bv the full consent of Hungary, secured to the males. 
Every act of public law in Hungary proves that, for upwards of four hundred 
years the crown of Hungary had been transmitted in virtue of hereditary 
right from father t> son in the Hapsburg line of Emperors. The famous 
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treaty between Frederick III. and King Matthias (1463), or the acts of the 
Diet under Ferdinand L, or, in short, almost any public document, prove 
this abundantly : and the next most prominent fact established by these 
documents is. that the entire monarchy over which the Emperor rules 
(namely, the imperial portions of it and the kingdom of Hungary) is “ one 
and indivisible.” and it is over and over specified (and this in all imagin- 
able forms that both these facts — the hereditary succession to the throne and 
the indivisibility of the territory—are to endure “ for evermore.”* 

Now, is it from the Pragmatic Sanction that the new order of things is to 
spring, or is it from that which makes the Pragmatic Sanction null and void? 
t. us, as far outlying strangers, the solution is indifferent, whether attained 
in oue sense or the other; but all we wish is, that the English public should 
be more accurately informed upon the fact of there being two solutions 
diametrically opposed to each other. There is no end gained by believing that 
we are advocating one system when we are in reality doing our utmost to 
establish the opposite one. It is well the English public should be made 
clearly aware that the chief difficulty lying in the way of a solution of the 
Austro-Hungarian question has been created by the apparent inability of the 
Hungarians themselves to decide upon what they wanted. 

Did they want “’47” and their “ancient rights,” as all Europe has sup- 
yosed ? or, did they want ’48, and institutions resulting from modern revo- 
ermal theories / As the two are incompatible, it now remains to be seen 
which of the two will prevail. Both cannot. It must be either ’47 or ’48, 








SCIENCE IN THE LAW COURT. 

We have recently witnessed, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, a rare array 
of our most eminent chemists. There was not one amongst the number who 
has not associated his name with some important discovery in science. Two 
or three of these men have exhibited mental powers of the highest order ; 
and, not only as experimentalists, but as philosophers, they stand in the first 
ranks before the world. They were in the law court for the purpose of 
proving one of two things; either that coal-gas, escaping from a pipe in 
the street, would flow down into an area, and so enter the basement of a 
building, and, forming there an explosive mixture, be fired at the burning 
yas-lights; or that it would not do The trial was not allowed to 
proceed to the end; none of the defendants’ witnesses were examined, 
as early on the third day a compromise was proposed and accepted. This 
fortunately relieves us from the difficulty which must have beset us 
had the case gone to the jury. Nothing that we can now say will admit 
ef being construed into a reflection on any of the witnesses ; they were, 
indeed, all men whom we, with the world, delight to honour. It is with the 
principle involved in this and other similar trials that we have to deal, and 
not with the men engaged in those trials. 

The case of the Torbane Hill mineral is a well known one; twice have 
chemists and geologists of the highest reputation been brought in opposition 
to each other, and we learn that there is soon to be another similar display. 
For what? To determine whether a certain substance is coal or shale. The 
questions, Is claya mineral? is stonea mineral ? have furnished several cases 
for the law courts, and in each case an equal number of scientific men have 
been brought imto court, and, before the judge and the jury, have declared, 
respectively, of the clay and of the stone, that it was, and that it was nota 
mineral. In the law-suits arising out of disputed patents, this condition of 
things is continually presenting itself, and all rightly constituted minds must 
feel that the “ High Priests of Nature” fall to the level of ordinary humanity, 
whenever, under the existing circumstances, they place themselves in the 
witness-box. 

The investigator of nature has, under all conditions, much difficulty in 
preventing his mind from being biassed by some prevailing hypothesis, or 
turned astray by a recognized theory. The truth can only be reached by the 
true, and it has been ever felt that the philosopher must stand apart from 
the disturbances which move the masses of men—that he must rise above the 
atmosphere of moral perturbations—and be enabled to resist the influences 
which sway the world. This will probably appear to many as an ideal view, 
which cannot be reached ; and we shall be told that the man of science is in 
and of the world, and that he must therefore partake of all the uncertainties 
which belong to humanity, and share, even in his investigations, in its 
mental shortcomings. To a certain extent this is true, and because it is so, 
many philosophers have exerted their powers to persuade their brethren to 
avoid those temptations which frequently beset them, knowing that from the 
nroment a may becomes the hired advocate, he loses the power of controlling 
those faculties which are the most essentially important for the discovery 
of truth, ° 

In obedience to the rule prevailing at the bar—and we do not see how it 
can well be otherwise—the barrister asks the scientific witness such questions 
as suit his case, and it must not be forgotten that he has framed his 
questions, In most instances, from the written statement furnished him by 
the man of science. A perfectly impartial statement is thus rendered almost 
impossible. To take the coal case alluded to—we find, in the mass of 
scientific evidence given, such assertions as the following :— 

This substance is found in the coal measures, it must therefore be coal. 
Shale, impregnated with bitumen, is found in the coal-measures ; therefore 
Lis shale. 

This mineral is always found with an “ under-clay :” it therefore is coal. 
True, “ under-clay” is found under shale ; therefore this may be shale. 

It will not dissolve in solvents of bitumen ; therefore it is coal. 

It distils over liquid products, and therefore it is a bituminous shale. 

It burns in all respects like ordinary Cannel coal : therefore it is coal. 

It will not form a coke ; therefore it is not coal. 

Those who are curious to examine a large amount of scientific evidence of 
" ¢ jually conflicting charact r, will be interested in looking over the printed 
volume of this remarkable case—th« question, be it remembered, being yet 
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* From the end of the fifteenth century (1463) downwards, we find evidence of these facts 
In the acts of 1667, in those of 1687, and throughout the eighteenth century it is ever the same, 
and everywhere the indivisibility of the Emperor and King is manifest. 1613, 1635 1655, 
1GS7, 1712, 1715, 1723, 1741, 1700, 1793—all these are the dates of public acts passed ‘by the 
Hangariaa Diets, and proving the points we mention; and, azain, in 1905 (after the change of 
title of Francis I! to that of Emperor of Austria), the Hungarian Diet recognizes him as 
* Sacratiosima Caesarea et Cusareo Regia Majestas,"’ and he opens the Diet himself in the 
yuality of ** Herecitarius Austria Imperator.” ~ ; 
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to be settled—and examples, in every way analogous, might be given from 
nearly every patent case embracing a question of science. 

The scientific man should not be allowed to place himself in a position 
where he may be made to give his influence in favour of an untruth. His 
vocation is to discover truth, to separate it from error ; and his duty is, by the 

erspicuity of his statements, to prevent the advocate from blinding the jury 
»y any of the arts of the profession. As the chemist or the natural philoso- 
pher now stands in a court of law, he does not, he is not permitted to “ speak 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ;” he is transformed by influences, 
amidst which he appears powerless, into a barrister using the mysteries of 
science, instead of the mysteries of law, to persuade the jury to decide in 
favour of his client. But the man of science should give the utterances of 
nature in the most disinterested manner. The moment a man receives a fee 
to prove a particular point, he goes to work with perverted vision, he avoids 
everything which tells against the position he is paid to support, and he 
exaggerates each shadow into a substantial thing, if it appears to aid the 
cause. If, as lawyers say, scientific men are bad witnesses, it is because 
there is constantly a struggle in their minds while they are giving evidence. 
A chemist in his laboratory is one kind of man, in the witness-box he is 
another. We never yet saw a scientific man at his ease while he is under 
examination—often have we seen him dreadfully distressed. This can only 
be because the atmosphere of doubt which envelops a law-court is not 
congenial with the spirit of truth which belongs to the investigator of nature. 

The principle, at present adopted, is decidedly wrong, but how are we to 
remedy it? This we feel is, to a great extent, beyond us. We know some 
half dozen of our most exalted philosophers and experimentalists who will 
not enter a witness-box. This is a loss to the public—they fail to obtain the 
advantage of their great knowledge. We shall never secure the services of 
our greatest men, as long as we place them at the mercy of a man who is 
profoundly ignorant of their science, and whose study is to lead them astray 
from the paths of truth. There appears but one remedy. No manof science 
should ever enter a witness-box. Where the question submitted to a jury 
involves a knowledge of science ; the judge should submit to men selected 
by himself and the barristers engaged on each side the question at issue, 
Left to themselves, they should determine, as far as this might be possible, 
the truth, and the jury should have the advantage of this determination. 
Relieved from the pressure of that practised skill which is brought to bear 
on the scientific witness, the probability is that the “whole truth” would be 
spoken, and certainly all parties would be gainers thereby. 








EPISCOPAL IMPEDIMENTS. 


A DIFFICULT position must that be which is occupied by an English 
bishop in the present day. He has to perform about as many offices as ordi- 
warily fall to the lot of some half-dozen different men. Besides being a 
bishop, according to the spiritual sense of that term, he is at once a large 
landholder, a peer of Parliament, a judge, a surveyor-general, and, in the 
way of writing letters upon all sorts of temporal as well as spiritual matters, 
he is chief clerk of the Church. Such multifarious duties would seem to 
demand a multiple mind. Whether bishops are possessed of this we will not 
pretend to say. We can only express our wonder how a modern bishop can 
get through his work at all; and much more how he can get through it 
without becoming more a man of this world, than of that kingdom which 
“cometh not with observation.” 

As a bishop, in some cases, he has landed estates from which he derives his 
revenues, and these must require the usual looking after ; involving the grant- 
ing of leases, the securing of rights, the making of improvements, and the seeing 
that the estate suffers no injury. Asa peer in Parliament he has to atten 
during the session to his Parliamentary duties, to receive and present peti- 
tions, to prepare himself to take a part in many debates, to hold interviews 
with public bodies, to honour with his presence grand dinners, to show 
himself occasionally at court, and to go through a round of attendances as 
constantly recurring as day and night. He is, moreover, a judge, and as 
such, he has to hear and adjudicate upon a variety of difficult cases, with- 
out the advantage of the legal training which a judge has received, and with 
all the odious responsibility falling upon himself alone, if he makes a mistake. 

The amount of correspondence which these various functions involve must 
be as much daily as, in a lawyer’s office, would employ three or four clerks. 
Even in performance of those duties which strictly belong to his episcopal 
office he has letters to write —_ a great multiplicity of subjects ; such as 
the building or the repair of glebe-houses, institution to livings, the seques- 
tration of livings, the salaries of curates, the disputes between them and 
incumbents, questions touching church-rates, the division of parishes, the 
erection of new churches, grants for schools, &c. 

The thoroughly secular nature of a great many of these employments is our 
reason for noticing them, and the point to which we wish to draw attention. 
Is it for the spiritual well-being of the Church that its bishops should be 
thus occupied? Is it for their own spiritual well-being? Does the incessant 
connection with secularities tend to fit a bishop for the purely spiritual duties 
which he owes to his clergy and to the people of his diocese? The clergy, 
probably, could answer this question better than we ; but to us it seems 
obvious, that this secularization of the episcopal office must be attended with 
many practical evils. Nothing but the pomp and splendour that now 
surrounds the office with its dignified circumstance, can hide this from the 
bishops themselves. The Church itself suffers by it ; for how can a bishop 
profitably find time, or heart, to associate with his clergy as he ought, to 
enter into all their official trials, and to give them the necessary amount of 
advice, seasoned and sweetened, as it ought always to be, with sympathy, to 
cheer and animate them in their holy work? Much less can he elevate them 
by intercourse to a higher spiritual level. If he holds intercourse with his 
clergy at all, it can, as regards most of them at least, be only by such curt 
and cold letters as, we can easily imagine, must nip many a sensitive young 
clergyman’s budding energies, and send him to his duties shivering as if 
smitten with a moral ague. The incessant secularities of his office must 
unavoidably tend to deaden a bishop's own spiritual sympathies. Sentiment 
is trodden out of him ; the poetry of his nature, if he ever had any, is a fallen 
leaf, sere and withered. Nothing remains but a freezing formality. Even if 
a bishop be a man endowed with a warm genial nature, full of kindly sym- 
pathy, which keeps him free from the frigidities of formality, it must 
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necessarily be limited in its influence by those restraints of time and place, 
and of secular duties, which are imperious in their demands, and must be 
attended to. Bishops’ “ Visitations,” as they are called, are, “like angels’ 
visits, so few and far between,” that they must fail to kindle any lasting 
affection between them and their brethren, even if they should deign to treat 
them on such occasions with more than cold courtesy. In the view of their 
clergy, bishops; we should think, are looked at as comets, seen only at a 
distance, and at uncertain periods, and then viewed more with dread than 
admiration—more with wonder than attraction. A bishop is properly only 
primus inter pares, as respects his clergy ; but practically an English bishop, 
owing to his being a peer as well as a prelate, is led to forget the pares in the 
primus, instead of merging the primus in the pares. In a word, our bishops, 
instead of moving among their clergy, move above them, and altogether out 
of their spheres. ‘ 

This is a state of things, the disadvantage of which, we believe, is very gene- 
rally felt and painfully regretted. It arises, as we have shown, almost unavoid- 
ably out of the position which our bishops occupy, and the crowd of exacting 
secularities with which they are surrounded. They have no time, and, if they 
had the time, they would not have the disposition for purely spiritual duties. 
We have seen it stated that the late Bishop of London employed eight hours 
a day in the government of his diocese ; and this did not include the episcopal 
supervision which he had to exercise over chaplains in Europe, and over mis- 
sionaries in Asia, Africa, and America. Let any one imagine, if he can, the 
amount of correspondence that this must necessitate, and then add to it all 
the other varied secular calls which we have enumerated, and he will see that a 
bishop’s office, though a well paid dignity, is no sinecure, and he will be of our 
opinion, we think, that a bishop is to be pitied rather than envied. Were it not 
that it is surrounded with a halo of worldly honour, and has those securities 
against wearing cares and anxieties which an ample temporal position affords, 
nolo episcopari would be much more frequently, and much more sincerely, 
uttered than it is. Pre-eminence of position is never without its penalties. 
Mountain-tops are sublime, but they are usually covered with ice and snow. 
Men whose lot it is, like them, to occupy high stations, are often greatly 
misjudged, and condemned for being what, in their peculiar circumstances, 
they can hardly avoid becoming. It is, however, a sad thing for the Church 
when the highest qualification for the office of a bishop is to be able 
to write short letters, or to make neat speeches. Bishops are, indeed, 
in more ways than one, the victims of their position. They may be 
part of the scaffolding without which the Church cannot be built up and 
carried on ; but, like the scaffolding, they cannot claim equal honour with 
the house. It is in the practical light of the scaffolding of the Church we 
feel called upon to look at them, and to consider whether they cannot be 
utilized, and rendered more subservient to the ends of their appointment by 
being relieved of some of their encumbering secularities. 

Various schemes have been proposed for securing better episcopal superin- 
tendence of dioceses than at present exists. One is the creation of more 
bishops, or of an inferior order of bishops, to act as assistants to, or substi- 
tutes for, those bishops whose position as Peers and other secular employ- 
ments so much interfere with their spiritual duties as overseers of the clergy. 
It has been said, “ Why not constitute the dean of each Cathedral the 
bishop’s assessor and representative in his absence?’ But, as was well 
remarked lately by the new Bishop of Carlisle, such suffragan bishops would 
sun become insufferably meddlesome ; for, as a rule, there is nothing that 
elates men more than to be “ dressed in a little brief authority.” Better always 
have to deal with the head than the feet. Dr. Waldegrave was quite right 
on this point. Some of the dioceses are so large and populous that they require 
dividing, beyond a doubt. But no scheme can be effectual, in our opinion, 
that does not make provision for relieving the bishops of many of the 
secular cares that now attach to their office. Why the estates of the 
bishops, if they must have landed estates, should not be managed by the 
Church Commissioners, or by some body constituted for the purpose ; why 
the office of judging between the clergy should not be deputed to a Con- 
sistory, or court composed of the clergy themselves with a mixture of the 
laity ; why such purely secular work as relates to glebe-houses, sequestra- 
tions, the division of parishes, new churches, schools, &c., should not be done 
by inferior officials, specially appointed, we must confess we can see no just 
reason. One might attend to the dilapidations, repair, or building of glebe- 
houses ; another to the division of parishes; a third, to the building of 
churches ; and so on, till, by the division of labour, all the temporal exigences 
of the Church were provided for, without, in any way, burdening the bishop ; 
leaving him free to devote himself wholly to the spiritual demands of his see. 
The bishops can hardly wish for all their present multifarious employments, 
unless indeed it be to swell their self-importance. 

. It has been suggested that there should be in the English branch of the 
Church, as there is now in the Irish, a few selected to act as representative 
bishops in Parliament, that the rest might be relieved from this duty. On 
the expediency of this we give no opinion. All that we will say is, that we 
have no wish to see the status of the National Church lowered, and that, as 
none of the clergy are-allowed to have seats in the House of Commons, it 
does not appear to us that the Church is over represented in Parliament. 
The real evil in the present state of things, we suspect, is, that the bishops 
rather represent themselves than the clergy at large. We are not against 
seeing the Church able “ to exalt her mitred front” on high. In a Christian 
nation, where Church and State are united, she is co-ordinate with the 
— and entitled to the like powers, honours, and prerogatives. But 
w va we are concerned for is, the efficiency of the Church as a spiritual 
ae and that the great body of the clergy should not suffer from the 
shghts or avoidable neglects of their bishops. An Episcopal Church without 
episcopal superintendence, care, sympathy, and fellowship, is a mockery, a 
delusion, and a sore discouragement. ut there never can be proper episcopal 
superintendence, till, in some wa 
their episcopal impediments. 
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have been brought about by the application of forces that had been for 
half a century already well known. Steam and electricity—the strong 
brother and the subtle, quick-witted sister—have so transformed this island 
of ours, that our fathers, if they could come from their graves, would scarcely 
recognize it as the country of their youth. Since the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the conditions of our locomotive conveniences have been the measure of 
the civilization of its people. Before the days of Macadam, and the accele- 
rated mail system of Palmer, our great towns were almost as much isolated 
from each other as islands of the Eastern Archipelago. The distances, 
reckoned by time, were so great, and the expense of travelling so exorbitant, 
that the wealthy only could afford to travel, and the vast majority of the 
nation rarely moved further a-field than their own immediate neighbourhood. 
The age of stage coaches somewhat ameliorated this condition of things, and 
distant towns may be said to have become on terms of speaking acquaintance- 
ship. It could not be said, however, that in the days of the road any great 
mutual relationship existed between provincial towns and the metropolis. 
They retained their distinctive characters up to the time of the last George, 
and action or reaction between them, in a social point of view, there was 
none. 

At the entrance of one of the northern railroads there is still preserved 
the first rude locomotive that ran for passage-traffic on any railroad. This 
rusty clumsy-looking machine changed the face of the world. On its battered 
boiler may be inscribed with truth the words, “Alone I did it.” When 
those wheels first revolved, civilization had entered into a new phase—it 
began to rush where it had hitherto only crept, and the momentum gained in 
a few years seems to be accelerating every day. It has often been remarked 
that one great invention is the inevitable precursor of others equally great to 
minister to the necessities it has called forth. The electric telegraph was the 
new comer. All the conditions of its existence were already in existence 
when Wheatstone put them together, and henceforth the railway and tele- 
graph were wedded and ran side by side through every civilized land. The 
first evident fruit of the twin powers was the equalization of prices, which it 
produced throughout the country. The superfluity of one part of the island 
flowed by a natural law towards the scarcity of another part. This rayon | 
towards equalization has at length grown even into an extreme, which is well 
expressed in Punch when he asks—‘‘ What advantage has Eastbourne over 
London ?—You get the Times there by nine o'clock! and what advantage 
has London over Eastbourne !—You get all the best and freshest fish there !” 
The railroad, like water, has a tendency to make things find their level. In 
addition to this great advantage it has resulted in at once rendering available 
for general use the thousand and one materials that had been formerly pre- 
cluded from other than local advantage by the charges of conveyance. We 
may instance the building-stones that are now transported from one side of 
the island to the other; the small coal that is now made into blocks and 
brought from distant pits to London ; the fish that is hurried from every sea 
that washes our shores every morning towards London ; and the fruits of the 
earth that by a natural gravitation find their way towards the metropolitan 
mouth. 

Even the horticultural capabilities of our most remote counties have 
been called out by the luxurious classes of London. Covent Garden, in the 
early spring, is fed by the distant gardens of Cornwall, where the mildness 
of the climate produces an earlier vegetation than is found in the eastern 
districts of the island. All our early peas and potatoes, which command 
such extravagant prices at Covent Garden, are called into existence b 
the Great Western Railway. In return for these natural advantages, which 
have kept the price of living down in the metropolis—the metropolis, the 
centre of thought, literature, and the arts, spreads her streams of knowledge 
throughout the island, and vivifies it with her own intelligence. The rail- 
road and the telegraph are fast breaking down the narrow ideas of a limited 
society, and are replacing them everywhere with larger views drawn from 
the life of the nation as a whole. Wherever the great trunk lines radiate 
from the metropolis there you will find the propaganda of civilization the 
strongest. 

A line of railroad is nothing more than a great nerve and a muscle which 
communicates to its utmost extremity the brain power of the capital ; it is an 
acoustic tube, along which vibrate the thoughts and ideas of the rest of the 
world. There is no such thing now as stale news in our great provincial towns ; 
the daily broad sheet has been called into life by the electric telegraph, and 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Hull, and Bristol now know what is going 
on to the utmost limits of telegraphic communication as soon almost as in 
London itself. If this were the only fruit of telegraph and rail, it would be 
sufficient to account for the strides civilization has made of late in our island. 
But the gains are more than we can count. 

The railway system has been made subservient to a grand educational 
movement. ith a few unimportant exceptions, all the book-stalls opened 
upon the different stations throughout the country have been gradually 
converted into circulating libraries. Any book a subscriber may desire 
is ordered by telegraph, and is sent down on one clear day’s notice. 
Thus the ideas of the capital permeate the whole population along our great 
lines of rail, and old modes of thought and action are riven, as it were, by 
these wedges driven throughout the length and breadth of the land. In the 
slow course of time we shall see provincialism succumb before their pressure, 
and the very dialects which now make such a curious patchwork of English 
as one journeys from north to south will be swept away, nay, the written 
language itself is undergoing certain modifications to suit the exigencies of 
railway despatch. All the superfluous letters are disappearing from the 
directions on our parcels, and the cost of transmitting lengthy messages by 
telegraph has induced a conciseness of expression, by which our tongue is 
likely to gain in compactness what it will an in picturesque detail. The 
railway may also be considered a propaganda of architecture ; there cannot 
be the least doubt that the station, with its airy and spider web-like roof, 
has become the model on which all our great warehouses are being built. 
Lightness and strength, produced by a combination of iron and glass, are 
everywhere taking the place of those dark and cumbersome struetures which 
of old seemed to be the national expression of the English solidity of 


z | character. Nay, if we mistake not, this English heaviness is itself bein 
Wuew we contemplate the changes that have been wrought in British | . ; . 


modified, like its architecture, by the action of the great civilizing agents. 
The facility with which young Englishmen move about enlarges their ideas, 


| and makes them a far more conversable race than were their fathers before 
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them, and there is, if we mistake not, a greater versatility and brightness in 
their minds. 

There can be no doubt that the whole aspect of what is called good society 
has been changed since the advent of railroads. Thirty years ago the upper 
ten thousand were so exclusive that they never seemed to enlarge their bound- 
aries. A new face among society was immediately noted. Now “ nous avons 
changé tout cela.” With the railway, town is every season inundated with 
the representatives of the great monied classes, who have found their way 
into the best society, and have, without doubt, with their new blood, brought 
new ideas. Of old this class, insignificant as it then was, never thought of their 
“ season in town,” now it has become a necessity t. them ; and for their ac- 
commodation we see the dear and dirty old hotel expanding into the monster 
hustelries which are rearing their magnificent facades beside all our great 
railway termini. When this annual wave of provincialism retreats once more 
into the country, it carries with it the fashions, refinements, and tastes of the 
better classes ; thus the manners of the whole country are becoming by 
degrees assimilated to those of the metropolis. And it is not only the monied 
classes who take advantage of the railways to enjoy the season of London, 
but the very poorest of the poor can now and then, in some cheap trip, 
come for the day, from great distances, to see the metropolis. 

It would be a curious calculation to compare the percentage of persons that 
had travelled a hundred miles from their home thirty years ago, with those 
who now do so. The difference would form a good indication of the expan- 
sion of ideas among the population. But if the country is getting into the 
habit of coming up to town, through the facilities given them by railroads, 
the town is reciprocating the compliment by retreating into the country. 

“Brighton and back every Sunday for Two Shillings and Sixpence ;” 
here is an astounding fact for the cockney. The railways give him eight 
hours by the seaside, for the sum that it would have cost him, in the days 
when George was King, to get to Richmond and back. What to him, how- 
ever, is a luxury, has become to the merchant and professional man a 
necessity ; the five o'clock express to Brighton dots London Bridge with a 
struggling stream of human life, all pressing to their homes across the Sussex 
Downs. The same may be said of all our great lines of railways ; the stations 
within an hour’s ride of town are becoming the centres of towns of villas, 
and the price of the annual railway ticket is calculated as a small addition to 
house rent. The city of London, through the instrumentality of railways, is 
emptied every night, and filled again in the morning. The hard faces that 
are blanched in the office or counting-house during the day, in the summer 
evenings recover the florid hue of health in the bright air of sunny retreats, 
where roses and children bloom. The same process of interchanging city for 
country life is going on in all our large towns supplied with railways. 
Can the importance of this influence of the rail upon health be over- 
estimated / 

There can be little doubt, we think, that the rail has been mainly instru- 
mental in shortening the hours of labour and of business. Thirty years ago 
there was no incentive for the city population to close early. The country 
was so far away that they could not take advantage of spare hours after work 
was done to get a mouthful of fresh air in the fields; the Saturday half- 
holiday would only have been a movement in favour of the publicans. Now, 
when half an hour takes the pent-up cit to Hampton Court, or in half a 
dozen directions, for revival from London smoke, the habit is growing upon 
us to fly out into the country as often as possible. As far as the health of 
the population is concerned, however, we think the railroad has not yet been 
sufficiently utilized in the direction of the working man. The extraordinary 
increase of value of all building ground in the metropolis is beginning to tell 
most seriously on the working classes ; in order to economize room, houses 
are built back to back, without the slightest attempt at ventilation, and in 
these dens the ingenious workmen of London are forced to house themselves. 
The smallest room cannot be obtained near the heart of the city under five 
shillings a week, and for this rent it has been proved over and over again 
that a cottage, together with a pass by railway, may be obtained in good air 
seven or eight miles from town. Surely, as Mr. Pearson has pointed out, if 
the railroads can carry coals at the low rate they do, they could afford to 
carry workmen at an equally low rate. 

We are given to understand that at least one of the railway companies 
has seen the force of this argument, and is prepared to enter into a con- 
tract with an association engaged in building a workman’s village, to bring 
the men up by an early train in the morning, and carry them home again, 
for an annual ticket, which, added to the rent, would still bring it under 
that charged for the dog-holes which they at present inhabit. Convinced as 
we are that the very foundation of the elevation of the masses lies in the 
housing question, we look upon the agency of the railway in this direction as 
one of the most important social questions of the day, and we feel that it is 
destined to work a revolution in the condition of the bone and sinew of the 
population of all great towns. Whilst the action of the rail upon great cities 
is undoubtedly centripetal, as we see in the mighty mansions of London and 
Paris, since their introduction, it is at the same time centrifugal, wherein lies the 
secret of its mighty civilizing power. For whilst large aggregations of people 
are necessary to raise the intellect to its highest pitch of refinement and 
power, large and constant dispersions of them are imperatively called for to 
produce that high physical condition on which all sound civilization must 
rest. We might then safely assert that the rail and the telegraph have 
accelerated the onward march of the human race ina greater degree than 
any other human invention since that of printing and the discovery of the 
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STATISTICS OF CRIME, 15860. 


Tne instructive criminal returns, compiled at the Home Office, are very 
satisfactory for last year. The number of criminals, the amount of ctime, 
punishment, and suffering, in England and Wales, to which these tables are 
confined, continue to be very large ; but happily they were all less last year 
than the year before, and since 1858 have been successively diminishing. 
Of the last decennial period that year seems to have been the worst. The 
number of persons summarily punished, the number committed for trial, and 
the number of paupers, were all positively greater than in any succeeding 
year, though the population has continually and rapidly increased. An im- 
provement, which took place in 1859, was continued in 1860, as the following 














short summary and comparison of the principal facts will show. The number 
of criminals and of crimes which fell under the cognizance of the police, in 
England and Wales, was in,— 


. Decrease per 
sane. 1860. cont. in 1860. 
Criminal population at large ... 135,766 131,024 3°5 
Crimes committed ............. . 62,018 50,405 3°4 
Persons apprehended ........... . 27,119 24,862 83 
Summarily charged.............. . 892,810 384,918 2-0 
Committed for trial............... 16,674 15,999 4-06 
Committed to prison ........... . 126,861 116,282 83 
Under sixteen years of age...... 8,913 8,029 10-0 


In every item there is a sensible decrease compared to the numbers in 1859, 
which were a diminution of those of 1858. The commitments to prison are 
the most certain and most complete test of the amount of criminality, and 
“the continued decrease in the number of them,” says the report, “as com- 
pared with former years, notwithstanding the surer means for the apprehen- 
sion of offenders afforded by the now fully established and well-organized. 
police, and notwithstanding the annual release within the kingdom on 
expiration of sentence and on tickets of leave of so considerable a number 
who, under the system of transportation, would have been removed to and 
would have remained in the colonies, may be admitted as satisfactorily show- 
ing a decrease of crime.” 

The general decrease becomes still more satisfactory when we examine 
some of the details. All the comparisons and proportions in the tables are in 
relation to “the whole population according to the last census” (that of 1851). 
But we have the “new census” to judge by, which was not published when 
the tables were compiled. We can speak with authority of the increased and 
increasing number of the people ; we know the counties and towns where 
they have decreased and the cities where they have increased, and if the 
want of this knowledge detracts considerably from the correctness and 
validity of some of the comparisons and proportions in the tables, the pos- 
session of it makes the conclusion more certain and gratifying that the known 
increase of population has been accompanied by a positive decrease of crime. 

First, as to the nature of offences committed, there was a diminution of 
the more grave offences, all against property classed under the head of police, 
and summarily punished, of 1°3 per cent., of assaults 8 per cent., of drunken- 
ness 1°7 per cent., of vagrancy 7°8 per cent., of offences against the police 
5°2 per cent. ; but there was an increase of malicious offences against pro- 
perty, such as destroying fences and gates, of 1°3 per cent., of offences against, 
the game laws of 4°8 per cent., and a large increase in trespasses against local 
acts and borough laws, and against the laws relating to servants and appren- 
tices ; the latter the effect, no doubt, of trade dissensions, and the former 
rather the consequence of much new legislation than of malevolence in the 
people. 

Next, as to the great offences which courts of assize and session furnish : 
there was, in the commitments of 1860, as compared to 1859, a decrease of 
offences against the person of 10°7 per cent., following a decrease of 5°8 per 
cent. in 1859 ; a decrease of murder, 30 per cent. ; of attempts to murder, 
30°3 per cent.—both of which had increased in 1559 ; a decrease of offences 
against property with violence of 7°8 per cent. ; without violence the decrease 
was only 0°5 per cent. ; a decrease of forgery and of offences against the cur- 
rency of 16°8 per cent. ; a decrease of minor offences, 21-9 per cent., including 
perjury and offences against the game laws, which had increased in 1859. 
‘There was an increase, however, in malicious offences against property of 
2°6 per cent. Such an increase, which has occurred under both jurisdictions, 
is but a trifling set-off against the large reductions in the more serious and 
annoying offences against person and property. If, too, we may judge by the 
police reports, they appear to be very often due rather to the frolicsomeness 
of youth, or the wantonness of prosperity, than to the malice which the 
law implies in every outrage. 

The number of capital convictions was 48, the smallest yet recorded, but 
they were followed by 12 executions, three more than in 1859. 

It is needful to notice, that the proportion of convicted females to males is 
declining. In 1859 it was 148 per cent. less than in 1858, and last year it 
was 14°3 per cent. less than in 1859. In 1855 and 1856, there was an 
alarming increase in the number of crimes committed by females. “The 
criminal records,” said the report on criminal jurisdiction for 1856, “ bear 
painful evidence of the amount of female crime. Last year, of 82 persons 
charged with murder, 42 were females.” A comparison then published, 
showed that between 1839 and 1856, offences against the person committed 
by females had increased, in relation to offences committed by males, 69 per 
cent., and other offences in like proportion. In 1858 the evil reached its 
height ; and in 1859, as in the last year, the number of females convicted 
declined as fast as it had risen. This is, perhaps, the most curious point in 
the returns, and most worthy of elucidation. 

Let us first remind the reader that 1856, when the increase of the criminality 
of females became most conspicuous, saw the close of the war which was begun 
in 1854. The commencement of that war was coeval with a great rise in the 
price of food, the effect of increased consumption and a deticient harvest. 
In 1855 the number of paupers, which had previously been declining, in- 
creased three per cent., and in 1556 almost as much. From several causes 
the facilities of marriage were diminished, and the number annually cele- 
brated was low, and declined between 1554 and 1858. The marriage rate 
was lower in 1558 than in any other year of the decennial period. In 1857 
there was a commercial convulsion, and in 1558 exports fell off five per cent., 
and pauperism, diminished in 1857, again increased. Thus the increase of 
criminality, and especially of the criminality of females, was coincident with 
comparative distress and comparative infrequency of marriage. 

In 1859-1860 there was a great diminution of offences, especially of those 
committed by females. In the former year our trade increased twelve per 
cent., and in the latter eleven. In 1859 the number of paupers declined, and 
continued to decline through 1860, till November. When we turn to that 
peculiar evidence of female welfare—the number of marriages—we find they 
rose from the great depression of 1858 to above the mean of the last ten 
years, both in 1859 and 1860, The counterpart, then, of what has just been 
stated, connects the decrease of criminality, and especially the decrease in the 
criminality of females, with a comparative frequency of marriage and genera} 
prosperity. 
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That all the phenomena of society are dependent on the natural laws of 
population, there is now not the least doubt, but it must not be supposed 
that our knowledge of this truth interferes in any degree with the exercise of 
the affections. It only teaches us that their consequences are certain, and 
that an inevitable punishment awaits on every improper indulgence. To 
show the connection, however, between the exercise of our affections and 
their consequences, it is necessary to do that perfectly which we have just 
attempted very imperfectly, co-ordinate and combine the information derived 
from different sources. Such is now the want of this kind of combination, 
that we find the Registrar-General continually acknowledging the favour of 
the Emigration Commissioners in supplying him with information. The 
present returns contain another and a still more remarkable example of a 
want of combination to supply the public with precise and accurate informa- 
tion amongst the members of our official hierarchy. 

Perhaps the most important information to be derived from these kind of 
statistics is the influence of different occupations and the massing together of 
large populations, over the increase or diminution of crime. To supply this, 
Mr. Redgrave classified the towns in eight districts, separated from the 
counties, and he gave us the proportion of criminals to the population in 
these districts. But he calculated those proportions, and his successors con- 
tinue to calculate them, by the census of 1851. Their calculations placed 
the metropolis, with its aggregation now of 2,803,034, at the favourable top of 
the scale of proportional criminality. It possesses only 1 of the criminal 
class to 183°8 of the population. The cotton districts, containing a vast 
aggregation of people, came next—1 to 126°7. In the small towns, however, 
“chiefly dependent on the agricultural districts,’ the proportion of criminal 
classes to the population is 1 to 91°5 ; and in the Midland Counties 1 in 101°4. 
Now, there has been in 1860 only a small positive increase in the number of 
the criminal classes in the metropolis, which still leaves it in the place of least 
criminality. In the agricultural counties there is a positive increase in the 
number of the criminal classes. It is now, therefore, most desirable to 
ascertain the proportion of these classes to the present population of the 
metropolis, which has increased 19 per cent. since 1851; to that of Man- 
chester and its neighbourhood, which has increased 8 or 10 per cent. ; and to 
that of the small towns and counties in which the population has decreased. 
But on attempting to elucidate this important problem we were stopped by 
an unexpected obstacle. 

We knew that many of our towns have different municipal and _parlia- 
mentary boundaries, and as the criminal tables do not specify the boundaries 
of the towns of which the proportionate criminslity is described, we could not 
hope to deduce any satisfactory result, by taking at hap-hazard the population 
under the Census of 1861. But the metropolis, we thought, the largest aggre- 
gate of a town population perhaps in the world, combining within itself most 
of the features of all other towns, will supply much of the desired information. 
We were deceived. We have had a good deal of experience of disgraceful 
confusion in most of our statistical accounts, but we thought the metropolis a 
defined and distinct area, about which in public documents there could be no 
difference whatever. For the compiler of the criminal tables, however, the 
‘metropolis includes an average radius of fifteen miles round Charing-cross, 
and comprises the district of the metropolitan police and the City of London 
police.” For the Census Commissioners, the metropolis is “ London within 
the limits of the Metropolis Local Government Act.” These two areas thus 
described are not identical, and the population of the metropolis, about 
whieh these two authorities tell us so many interesting facts, is not the same. 
This is the most extraordinary example we have met with of two public 
officers, both under the Secretary of State for the Home Department, in- 
cluding under the same name, and that the name of the capital of the empire, 
two somewhat different spaces, and different populations, and pretending to 
inform the public accurately of numerous facts concerning them, as if they 
were identical. The discovery of this discrepancy precluded us from ascer- 
taining the relation at present of the number of criminals to the population, 
and compels us to remonstrate with the authorities for their carelessness and 
want of concert. 








THE WARRIORS OF WIMBLEDON. 


Tue review of the Metropolitan Volunteers on Wimbledon Common, 
ulthough splendid as a military spectacle, and most creditable to the young 
soldiers who marched before H.R.H. the General Commanding-in-Chief with 
the ease and steadiness of veterans, was chiefly interesting to the thoughtful 
observer from the moral and political reflections which it could not fail to 
suggest. No one could leave the Common without a feeling of thankfulness 
that England, by the patriotism of her Volunteers, has been at last delivered 
from the humiliation of perpetually recurring invasion panics, and freed 
from the misery and mischief of external aggression. Another subject of 
still greater congratulation is, that in this glorious land of free speech and 
free thought, her Majesty may safely place arms in the hands of her subjects, 
for the defence of her throne and the maintenance of the institutions and 
independence of the country. What continental despotism could trust its 
student classes, its young blood, its professional and middle class, and its 
artisans with deadly arms of precision, to be wielded at the command of 
officers virtually elected by these Volunteers themselves ? 

Among all these gallant riflemen, and the hundred and sixty thousand 
of their compatriots whom they represented, there is but one common feeling 
of loyalty to the throne, and attachment to the constitution of the country. 
Lo boast that other European nations are less fortunate and less blessed than 
this “ precious stone set in the silver sea,” as Shakspeare calls it, would be to 
make a vaunt of that which ought rather to inspire the deepest thankfulness. 
Yet it is impossible to forget that no government of the Old World except 
perhaps, that of Switzerland, feels itself so strong in the affections of its 
people that it can afford to arm its subjects in time of peace against foreign 
aggression. Despotic rulers deliberately set the danger of intestine rebellion 
above that of external invasion. They would rather trust an aggressive 
neighbour than a discontented people. The first impulse of their subjects would 
be to use the sword and musket that might be put into their hands to con- 
quer their political liberties and win the free institutions so long promised and 
so long withheld. Thanks to the civil and religious freedom which we enjoy 
we have passed through this stage of turbulence and danger. Our people 
have been educated in the school of freedom, and the Wimbledon Volunteers 


are not the least promising graduates in that Alma Mater. If our foreign 
visitors, who mustered so strongly on the Common, envy us the moral 
grandeur of the spectacle of Saturday, let them be assured it can only be 
attained through the same path of representative institutions and temperate 
freedom. 

Ample justice has been done to the soldierlike bearing, the steadiness of 
march, and accuracy of manceuvre, which characterized the Volunteers. The 
General Commanding-in-Chief, we are informed, told Lieut.-Col. Brewster it 
was many years since he had seen skirmishing so good as that performed by the 
Inns of Court. The compliment points in the direction of the work to be done 
by Volunteers, and the deficiencies which as yet exist in their training. The 
Crimean and Indian campaigners around the Duke, who discussed the pre- 
tensions of the Volunteers in so generous # spirit, maintain that the light 
infantry drill of the parade ground ought now to be succeeded by more active 
operations, namely, by the exercises that would be demanded cf Volunteers 
in the field. The Rifle Volunteer must receive his best training among 
suburbs, villages, hedges, ditches, and broken ground. If it may be con- 
ceded that the Volunteers would be fully a match for a similar number of 
Zouaves in the “open,” it must be remembered that the Zouave receives 
practical training in the art of finding cover, where, to an unskilful observer, 
no cover is — The Zouave regiments also excel in rapidity of 
movement, especially on broken ground. In a hand to hand struggle, it may 
be thought that the bone and muscle of our English Volunteers would give 
them an advantage over an equal number of French troops. But even here 
strength would be unequally matched against skill and practice. The French 
Zouaves, be it known, go through a most painstaking and complete course 
of instruction in the handling of the bayonet. Nor can our Volunteers be 
placed on a level for defensive purposes with the French Zouaves, until every 
man of them has been taught the bayonet exercise, and is a thorough pro- 
ficient in the use of this formidable weapon. We happen to know, and the 
announcement ought to impart confidence to our Volunteers, that Sir James 
Outram, than whom there can be no better judge, considers that, for merely 
defensive purposes, the improved English bayonet, skilfully wielded, is full 
a match for the formidable sword-bayonet with which a portion of the French 
troops are supplied. His skill being equal, and his weapon not inferior, the 
bayonet may be said to be, par excellence, the Englishman’s weapon. The 
national instinct to close with the enemy, which won us all the naval engage- 
ments of the last war, and gave victory to our colours in the bloodiest tields 
of the Peninsula, should be cherished by every wise commander. It may be 
doubted whether even our soldiers of the line are sufficiently trained in the 
use of the improved bayonet. And the morale of our troops would receive 
a terrible shock if, in every hand to hand struggle, English valour and 
stamina were found to be of little or no avail against superior skill and 
dexterity. 

The appearance of the Common on the review-day has been sufficiently 
described. The hundred thousand Volunteers in the provinces who could 
not visit Wimbledon, may perhaps be glad to know how the Common looked 
on a working firing-day, when the riflemen were hard at it, and the bullets 
made that pleasant music so agreeable to the ears of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and other heroic madmen. The Common was gay with tents, large and 
small—refreshment-tents, pavilions, firing-tents, and a little nest of tents 
for the council and officers of the association. ‘Two firing-tents were placed 
nearly together, opposite two corresponding butts. A hundred yards 
further off were two more tents, with their respective squads of Volunteers, 
and so on. 

About nine o'clock, the candidates were paraded at the council-tent, were 
told off into “ squads,” and then marched to the firing-tents. Each “ squad” 
had a firing-tent and target of its own, the tent being provided with a 
small projecting awning to cover the piece from rain if necessary, and also 
to protect the eye of the rifleman from the glare of light. The squads were 
mostly placed under the command of an officer of the line, either direct 
from the School of Musketry at Hythe, or of the adjutant or musketry in- 
structor to a line regiment. It was easy to see how the young Volunteer 
officers envied their young commander his coolness and nonchalance. When 
a Volunteer, newly gazetted, gives the word of command, it is usually with 
a certain timidity. He is not unconscious that there lurks in the tone 
something of the “if you please !” or “ if you have no objection, gentlemen !” 
But the young officer of the line calls out “ Attention!” in a manner so curt 
and peremptory that inattention is simply impossible. His habit of com- 
mand fits him as easilyas a glove. He m2 A it felt that disobedience would 
be mutiny—punishable by Court Martial. 

After “attention” had been proclaimed, the names of the competitors were 
called over from a ruled and tabulated sheet of paper, attached by strings to 
a black leather pad which the officer in command carried in his hand. The 
order was given, “ Load with ball cartridge.” This being done with military 
precision, the two right-hand men, front and rear, or the right-hand man 
alone, was ordered to advance to the centre of the tent and fire at the target, 
the others remaining in line until their turn came. They fired singly, and 
after each shot the Volunteer remained on his knee watching the target. It 
was astonishing how quick some of the riflemen were in seeing where the 
bullet had struck, and in calling out, “ A miss!” “Over!” “ A little to the 
right!” “Ricochet!” If the marker waved no flag, it was a miss; if he 
waved a white flag, the target had been hit in the direction indicated by the 
position of the flag ; if a red flag were waved, it counted two or three points 
according as it had struck the centre or the bull’s eye. When the result was 
known, the officer noted it in his tabular return, and the next competitor 
succeeded. _ 

The process of taking aim is awfully momentous to the nervous Volunteer, 
and usually occupies more time than Major-General Hay, Commandant of 
the School of Musketry at Hythe, altogether approves. His maxim is, 
“ Raise the sight of your rifle gradually to the level of your object, and the 
instant you have covered it, fire!” This is the General’s own practice. He 
usually walks away from his target, turns suddenly round, as if he were 
fighting a duel, except that he rapidly elevates his piece, instead of depress- 
ing it, and lodges his Whitworth bullet, at 1,000 yards, in the bull's eye 
before an ordinary rifleman would have got the gun to his shoulder. Our 
Volunteers have not gained confidence or practice enough to follow this ad- 
vice, and took some time to steady their piece and cover the bull's eye. 
Shooting with the Enfield rifle, too, it is necessary, with ever so little wind, 
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to allow one or two fect for the divergence of the bullet. The men who did 
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fool as to insist upon a day’s work of “twelve hours and more” systematically, 


not make liberal allowance for the force of the wind often missed the target | the men will either “scamp” their work, or transfer their services to a more 


altogether, while those who succeeded in hitting the bull's eye, aimed at an 
imaginary point on the line of the centre of the bull's eye, but several 
feet to windward The care and pams taken by the Volunteers to hit the 
target may have defeated the obj ct, but at least testified to their anxiety 
and desire to acquit themselves with credit. 

When the “squad” had fired, the officer in command made them form in 
line, and taking up his tabular returns, in which be had chronicled the result 
of each shot, read it out to his party thus :—Brown 6; Jones 2 ; Robinson 
10:" and soon. The advantage of reading the returns when the result of 
each shot was fresh in the minds of all was obvious, since it left nothing to 
the memory, and prevented all subsequent disputes. Then the word of com- 
mand was given as before, “Load with ball cartridge!” and so the firing 
went on until each man had fired his five rounds. The returns, when com- 
pleted, were taken to the secretary's tent, and were, after a fashion, and not 
without many blunders and much delay, classified and published. 

The public press is not alarmist when it foresees danger, but only when it 
proclaims danger where none exists. Who will deny that there was danger 
in our growing distaste of arms as a profession? Who will deny that there 
is danger in the fact that on the other side of a narrow channel there are highly 
disciplined armies, numbered by hundreds of thousands, at the supreme dis- 
posal of the despotic sovereigns of rival nations—nations not devoted, like our- 
selves, by taste and inclination, to the pursuits of commerce ? Common sense 
teaches us that rude valour, even of men fighting pro aris et focis, could do 
little or nothing in the face of highly disciplined armies trained to the use of 
the destructive engines of modern warfare. War has been made more than 
ever an art by the improvement in our weapons and other weapons of war. 
Steam has bndged the Channel and may evade the blockade. And, finally, 
the most trustworthy military authorities have pointed out—and Magenta 
and Solferino have written the truth in sanguinary characters—that the 
rapidity with which war can now be prosecuted leaves no leisure for prepara- 
tion when the emergency once arises, and that the bravest people must 
now succumb to the nation best prepared for war, and best practised in the 
refinements and resources of modern warfare. 





THE WORKMEN AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


Tre public has long since -ceased to take an interest in the builders and 
their strike. When the masters hit upon what seemed the happy compromise 
of payment by the hour —allowing the men to work as many or as few hours 
as they pleased, and giving them a Saturday half-holiday without diminu- 
tion of the wages which they were able to earn under the former system of 
payment by the day—unless the men themselves chose by their voluntary act 
to work less and earn less than before—there seemed to be an end of the 
question. A few zealous Unionists, led on by the still rampant Union and its 
indefatigable secretary, might still resolve to quarrel with their bread and 
butter ; but virtually the case was heard in the great court of public opinion, 
and decided against the men, whose only chance seemed to be that of which 
the great majority availed themselves—to return quietly to their work, and 
bless their stars that they were fortunate enough to obtain it. 

Under these circumstances, so unfavourable to a renewal of the discusssion, 
an attempt has been made to re-open the question. As Mr. Potter and the 
Union might write without readers, speak without auditors, and appeal in 
vain to the jaded and pre-occupied ear of the public, the demand for a 
re-hearing was made by eight gentlemen, whom we take, from their addresses 
in the Temple, Lincoln’s-Inn, Doctors’ Commons, and other legal haunts and 
purlieus, to be barristers or attorneys. They stated that some weeks ago it 
came to their knowledge (whether individually or collectively does not 
appear), that the operative builders complained bitterly that they could not 
get a hearing for their case as to the questions still at issue between them 
and their employers, that the true facts of the dispute had been distorted, 
that no notice was taken of their meetings by the leading newspapers, 
and that, in short, their case was not only condemned but stifled. Under 
such circumstances they came to the rescue of the oppressed, placed them- 
selves in communication with the workmen, with members of the trade’s 
societies, with the committee and members of the Union—examined the 
documents, reports, and accounts, all of which were freely opened for their 
inspection—and came to the conclusion that the men had not received 
justice either at the hands of their masters, of the press, or of the public. 

We have carefully read the elaborate report published in the Times and 
other daily papers of Monday, with the names and addresses of these eight 
legal amici curve, and cannot admit that they show any valid cause for a new 
trial or a reversal of the previous Judgment, which the public, with a rare 
unanimity, has already passed upon the question. The “Unionists,” of course, 
persist in preferring the system of payment by the day to that of payment by 
the hour, for the obvious and palpable reason that the hour system virtually 
breaks up the Union. They themselves admit the fact when they state that 
* their « xperience ts that a fixed day of ten hours, corporat action, and fre quent 

i thir part, are means barely sutficient to prevent masters 
from extending labour beyond ten hours per diem, and are the necessary bases for 
any Juture eff rt on thea ype f for ny Furth r reduction. It is felt that under 
the hour system, when the master will treat individually with each ‘man, and will 
be checked by no recognized standard, he will be able at his discretion to 
prolong the hours indefinitely, and that, so far from each man being free to 
work as many or as few hours as he pleases, all will be obliged to work the 
long hours.” Here the that it is the interest of the 
master to get more work out of a man than a Inan can perform with justice 
to his own limbs, brain, and health ; which is absurd, but which, if true. it 
would be in the power of every man to remedy as far as he himself was 
individually concerned, 

The men on strike and their legal friends think this remedy to be ineffi- 
cient, inasmuch as “more than one of the masters who are enforcing the 
hour svstem have plainly told the men that they will not employ men who 
will only work nine hours ; and, as in some instances, men are systematically 
working fi <lre hours, and even more per diem.” This may be true, but it is 
so evidently exceptional as to stand for nothing in theargument. The hours 
of labour will, in the lonz run. regulate themselves. Ifa master is sucha 
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rational employer, who neither likes his work to be “ scamped,” nor to pay 
debilitated and over-wrought men for work which they cannot thoroughly 
verform. The whole case really turns upon the difference between nine 
eee and ten, and not between ten and twelve. The urgent necessities of 
the trade—regulated by circumstances over which neither masters nor men 
have any control—point to ten hours as the day’s labour. The Union desires 
that the men should only work nine hours, but that they should be paid for 
ten. Hence the whole dispute, and the simple and effectual means taken 
by the masters to protect themselves without injury to their workmen. 

Another grievance stated by the men seems to deserve consideration. They 
allege that the change to the hour system will produce actual money loss to 
the men, and money gain to the masters, by the abolition of over-time. 
Under the old system, if a man worked two hours over-time, he received 
what was called time and a-half, or three hours’ pay at 6$d. = 193d. ; but 
under the new he receives but two hours’ ordinary pay, or, at the increased 
rate of 7d. per hour, 14d., or a loss to the man of 5$d. Clearly, we think 
that after a day’s work of ten hours, the men are entitled to an extra rate of 
payment, to compensate them, as they say, for the greater expenditure of 
vital energy which the prolongation of their labour necessitates, and for the 
sacrifice of a portion of that leisure which becomes more valuable to them in 
proportion as there is less of it left. If the masters should yield on this 
one point, and admit a reckoning of time and a-half for every hour’s labour 
in excess of ten, the workmen and the Union would not have a shadow 
of a grievance left, and the whole dispute would come to a natural as well 
as a pleasant termination. 

On their last point the Unionists make allegations which they cannot 
prove, and have not a leg to stand upon. They assert that although “al! 
the great firms are endeavouring to enforce the hour system, those of the 
men who have accepted it without protest form a very small minority of the 
whole trade, and, with some exceptions, are very inferior workmen.” 

In answer to the case as thus put, eight of the principal building firms, 
confined, perhaps, to eight, to be an exact make-weight in point of 
numbers to the eight legal luminaries of the Temple and Lincoln’s-Inn, and 
headed by the well-known house of Cubitt & Co., have published a letter in 
which they satisfactorily and conclusively meet all the charges except one. 
In justice to the men in their employ they indignantly deny that they are 
inferior workmen, or are working under protest. They assert, on the con- 
trary, that they have been selected for their skill and experience, that the 
majority have been with them for years, and add that they (the masters) 
are at a loss by what reasoning the few men still on strike can venture to 
impugn the ability of so many thousands of their fellow-workmen. They 
state also, in the most emphatical terms, that their men are not called upon 
to work more than ten hours a day, and they refuse all arbitration from the 
Temple, or Lincoln’s-Inn, or anywhere else, on the satisfactory ground that 
the large majority of the men have already decided the case by their adop- 
tion of the new system. 

The masters have throughout this dispute—now rapidly drawing to a close 
—acted with equal energy and kindness. The grievance as to over-time—as 
put by the Unionists—is one which they may, perhaps, remove without 
further parley, and with advantage to all concerned. That all work over 
ten hours should be considered extra—and paid at the extra rate of “ time 
and a-half,”—is a proposition so reasonable, that we cannot see what objec- 
tion can be raised to it. It would be doing the masters gross injustice to 
accuse them of wishing to gain a paltry threepence-halfpenny per hour by the 
labour of a man who stays away from his family on purpose to oblige them, 
and to forward necessary work ; and, if the statement of the whole case, as 
made by the eight legal friends of the workmen, only lead to a proper under- 
standing on this point—and such an equitable adjustment as we suggest— 
there will be an end of the agitation, because no reasonable ground of com- 
plaint will exist in any quarter. 


THE ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Tuere is no kind of charity in which this country is more rich, nor any in 
which its liberality seems more laudable and more natural than the mstitu- 
tions which have for their object the creation of a provision for those whose 
youth and manhood have been spent in the public service, but whom age or 
infirmity has deprived of the power of exerting themselves as they were 
wont to do. The most eminently deserving objects of such munificence are, 
of course, our soldiers and sailors ; and these have now for many generations 
reaped the fruits of the judicious bounty of sovereigns—the royal disposition 
of the one and the easy good nature of the other of whom were never dis- 
played in a manner more becoming to themselves, or more in harmony with 
the feelings of the nation. The army and navy were the only fit objects for 
2 national provision, but in more modern days the members of other professions 
have very properly thought it becoming to their brotherhood that they 
should associate together to raise funds for the aid of the less fortunate 
members of their own body, who having in the prime of life been able, 
perhaps, to earn no more than a scanty and precarious subsistence, would, in 
the evening of life, when their strength and their capacity began to decay, 
find themselves, as far as their own resources went, comparatively, or, it 
might be, wholly destitute. 

The first of these associations, we believe, was the Literary Fund, which, 
since its institution, has done infinite good, relieving much severe distress, 
the existence of which was hardly suspected ; and the most recent is the 
Royal Dramatic College, which was established about three years ago, on a 
somewhat more ambitious plan, since its founders proposed not only to raise 
a fund “for the purpose of securing a home and pensions in old age for well- 
deserving members of the dramatic profession in reduced circumstances,” 
but also to found a school, and a library and gallery of works of art, illustra- 
tive of the history of dramatic literature and art in general. The two latter 
designs, however, have been postponed to the first and principal object, and 
the institution may, we believe, be looked upon at present as merely an 
asylum for decayed actors. 

As such, we can conceive few institutions more entitled to public support. 
There is, perhaps, no taste more universal than the fondness for theatrical 
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representations : they have prevailed even among comparative savages ; they 
have been at once the delight and the pride of the most civilized and accom- 
plished communities that the world has beheld. In every country, without 
exception, its dramatic writers have occupied places in the first rank of its 
literature. In our own, the superiority over all other poets is unanimously 
conceded to one who was not only a play writer, but a play-actor. Our actors 
and actresses, even if we leave out the honoured name of Shakspeare, have 
been persons, as regards a large proportion of them, who have earned and 
deserved the respect of the community. We need not recapitulate names ; 
not even that of Garrick, whose death “‘ eclipsed the gaiety of nations ;” nor 
of Kelly, the friend of princes and of statesmen ; nor of Siddons, nor of 
Kemble ; while to speak of the living would be invidious. It is sufficiently 
known that the profession has at all times furnished many members whom 
all ranks have been delighted to welcome into their society. 

But it is not for these more fortunate followers of the art that this College 
was founded. Garrick was, in every way, far too good a manager to require 
the support of the public anywhere except on the boards of his theatre, and 
the ablest of our present managers boast that, so far at least, they follow in 
his steps. But the great mass of actors fare less prosperously : a well-known 
trial, a year or two ago, revealed how bare a subsistence they achieved, even 
while in the full possession of their powers ; and having nothing to spare as 
a provision for the future, their fate would indeed be hard if left unassisted, 
and they may fairly claim in their old age the support of that public to whose 
pleasure their youth has contributed. Should it be said that those who are 
thus in need of aid are but the inferior members of the craft, and that their 
humbler abilities are not entitled to that reward of public appreciation which 
should be reserved for first-rate talent, it must be pointed out in reply that, 
in this respect, actors differ from the members of other professions, that the 
most gifted among them do, in a great degree, depend for a fair display of 
their genius on the cordial co-operation of their less able brethren. It is not 
so in literature. Scott required no aid from Fitzgerald, nor Goldsmith from 
Hayley ; but Cassio is indispensable to Othello, the Nurse to Juliet ; and 
the most. ordinary walking gentleman contributes to the success of the great 
actor, whether in Shylock or in Benedick. 

A complaint is often made of late years that the drama has deteriorated, 
and that both the plays and the actors are greatly inferior to those which de- 
lighted the theatrical patrons at the beginning of the century. If the plays 
are inferior, which, we fear, cannot be denied, the spectators have themselves 
to blame. Yet, even with respect to these, it is probably not so much that 
the taste for genuine wit and humour has fallen off, as that the audience is no 
longer composed of the same class as that which three-parts of a century ago 
used to throng to the plays of Shakspeare or Sheridan, plays which will live 
as long as the language in which they are written, but which, ifever they are 
now performed, are performed, unless under very exceptional circumstances, 
to empty benches. But with respect to the actors we greatly doubt their general 
inferiority to their predecessors. Great tragedians are at all times plants of 
rare growth. But in comedy there are still many (we need not particularize 
their names, which are sufficiently familiar to every playgoer), who “ hold the 
mirror up to nature” as faithfully as Hamlet himself could have desired, 
though the multiplicity of theatres which have recently sprung up prevents 
their being collected in large bodies, as was the case when Drury-lane and 
Covent-garden enjoyed the old monopoly. Now, with a dozen theatres compe- 
ting with one another for the services of every actor of name, every company 
is weak, though good individual actors are probably as plentiful as ever. 

The College, then, in support of the funds of which the actors hold a great 
fete to-day at the Crystal Palace, has a fair claim to the public support ; 
and it must be added that the actors do not ask for this support with- 
out having first exerted themselves strenuously in their own cause. The 
most munificent subscriptions come from their own body ; and we are glad to 
see that the great foreign artists who belong to the same profession are but 
little behind our own countrymen in liberality, but that the names of Mario, 
Costa, Giuglini, Ronconi, and others figure as prominently in the subscription 
list as those who tread the boards of the Haymarket or the Olympic. 

The intended féte seems too multiform in its character for us to attempt 
a description of it; but as we lately made some objections to Mr. Blondin’s 
exhibition, we may be permitted to hope that the gentleman who announces 
himself as the rival of Blondin will not endanger either his own life or that 
of Mr. Bedford by the exploit which he announces. A straw is certainly the 
last thing to which we could dream of comparing Mr. Bedford ; but unless 
Mr. Toole’s back be stronger than a camel's, we shall hardly be able to view 
the feat without apprehensions of a disastrous result. And we should be 
seriously afflicted to see either of the parties concerned qualified to profit 
themselves by the establishment of this College through their well-meant, 
but rash endeavours to promote its success. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


PARIS. 

At this moment the preoccupations of the Emperor and his Government 

are universal, for he has friends on no side, and he and his advisers begin 
clearly to perceive it. Russia is cool, and that for many reasons ; with Aus- 
tria there is absolutely nothing to be done ; Prussia is suspicious ; and we— 
persist in arming our coast fortifications, and reviewing our Volunteers. 
Lord Palmerston is not to be blinded or cheated into false security, therefore 
what France is to do next is not so easy to see; yet do something she 
must. 
The causes of Russia’s coolness are not difficult to discern ; she dis- 
liked the line taken by the Emperor in the affairs of Poland, and, in a 
general way, she looks upon Bonapartean France as revolutionary. Louis 
Napoleon has Prince Gortschakoff for a friend, but he has the Empress 
Marie for an implacable enemy ; and the Czar and his brothers (especially 
the Grand Duke Constantine) are even less than lukewarm. In this situa- 
tion it is quite useless to talk of “ offering” anything to the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburgh ; for, in the first place, it would be shy of whatever might be 
offered ; and, in the next, it does not believe now in the power of France to 
give eventually what it may have been drawn into offering. Constantinople 
ay be a splendid bait, but there are two or three powers who would have a 
word to say to the nation which should venture to snatch at it ; and just now 
there is a Sultan not much inclined to act the part of the “sick man,” 

















With Russia, therefore, the sphinx of the Seine can hope for no solution 
of the enigma. The sphinx must seek it elsewhere. 

Apparently the fits of desire for “talk” with crowned heads are periodical ; 
the present fit has seized the Imperial French patient just at the period 
when it seized him last year. He has once more sought for a confidential 
interview with his brother of Prussia, and the answer has: been a vexatious 
one, implying that his Prussian Majesty would go to Chalons as he went to 
Baden-Baden, and as Raoul, in the “ Huguenots,” goes to meet the Ligueurs : 


**Qu'il vienne au rendezvous, mais bien accompagné,”’ 


If a “tail” of confederate sovereigns may be tacked to it, the Prussian 
comet will grace the Gallic hemisphere. Si non, non. There is no help for 
it, and the first Napoleon’s nephew will have probably to relinquish a closer 
personal friendship with the son of the princess whom his uncle so sorely 
wounded in both her interests and her pride. 

This abominable and insane attempt, too, at assassination in Prussia, will 
not make the King more anxious to cultivate intimacy with the ruler of a 
state where all secret societies have their head-quarters. 

There is a story going about Paris, and believed to be perfectly authentic, 
of the manner in which Count Kisseleff met the request of M. Arese (the 
envoy of Victor Emmanuel, and cousin of the French Emperor), that the 
Russian Government would be pleased to “ recognize” the kingdom of Italy. 
Count Kisseleff, it seems, refused politely but firmly. M. Arese pressed his 
request, and, amongst other arguments, said that Russia could not pos- 
sibly, as a Greek power, have any feelings of regret about the Pope. Count 
Kisseleff replied that Russia had no feelings specially about the Pope, but 
that there were violations of treaties, promises, &c., that touched every 

wer, of no matter what religious persuasion. In short, his Excellency 
would not hold out any likelihood of a recognition. On taking leave, there- 
fore, Arese said, “ Well, M. le Comte, we must wait, we will wait, one year, 
two, five, ten years if necessary.” At this the Russian diplomatist smiled, 
and shook his head. “ Jen years!” he echoed, “and in ten years where do 
you suppose will be the ‘ unity’ of Italy ?” 

Though we do not share in this desponding view, it is curious to know 
what are the views entertained on the subject by other powers. 

The two events that most attract the attention of society in Paris are, 
however, the sentence passed on Mirés, and the alleged attempt to murder 
his son by the Baron de Vidil. The great speculator has ended by becoming 
to a certain degree a victim, and by having the sympathies of the “ world” 
on his side, for the simple reason that no one at this hour has any mode of 
discovering satisfactorily the real state of the case, the whole action having 
been conducted with such arbitrary onesidedness. Should Mires live to 
bring on his appeal, it is affirmed that frightful scandals will be revealed. 

In the affair of M. de Vidil, great anxiety has been shown by the Court, 
and all around it, to demonstrate that the present condition of France did 
not necessarily engender such horrible deeds, and that, in a word, Imperialism 
was not synonymous with every form of crime. In this sense the “ inspired” 
article of the Patrie was monstrously absurd and ill-advised. The energy of 
M. Limayrac, in so often emphatically declaring that the dreadful offence 
committed by M. de Vidil was “an exceptional case,” provokes naturally 
the question of “ Who said it was not? Do you feel it to be a product of 
your morals and manners ?” 

One thing is well known, namely, that Count Morny, who is one of M. de 
Vidil’s most intimate friends, was prepared to go any lengths to prevent his 
being given up to the action of English law, and he declared, at the outset, 
that every amount of protection should be awarded to the companion of his 
pleasures! But wiser counse!s prevailed, and it is even asserted that the 
unhappy man himself thought the least impossible of the courses open to him 
was that of returning to London to stand his chance with an English jury, 
or risk the probability of his son’s reluctance to accuse his own father of 
murder. 

The reason that the Moniteur published the other day a deliberate 
denial of the report of the Emperor's declining health was, as you may hav: 
guessed, that the report was a true one. The Emperor's strength is con- 
siderably impaired, and every time that you have read within the last few 
months of his Majesty’s share in field sports, it has been an invention of the 
official journal. His Majesty has not been on horseback, for more than a 
short ride, for a very long time. He is not seriously ill, but he is not strong 
just now. 


SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
BY THE SILENT MEMBER, 


Tuer event of the week is Lord John Russell's approaching elevation to the 
Peerage. The rumour that he would leave us fou that bourne from which 
no Commoner returns was generally credited last February, when it was 
said that, the Noble Lord’s wish to bring in a Reform Bill having been over- 
ruled by the Cabinet, he felt that his “‘ occupation was gone.” W ho will 
propose another Reform Bill now, save, perhaps, Mr, Bright ; and is that 
dear old subject of Parliamentary Reform indeed hung up and indefinitely 
postponed? Who will now venture to float such a measure over “ the bar 
of the House of Lords,” to use a not infelicitous phrase of Lord John’s own ? 
One thing is clear, that the new peer cannot launch a Reform Bill in a sea so 
tempestuous, and where it would be so sure to founder. 

It is observed that as the time draws near for his last farewell of the 
House of Commons, Lord John’s features wear a natural expression of sent! 
ment and regret. He leaves an assembly of which he has been a m mber for 
forty-eight years, with whose history his name has been indissolubly asse- 
ciated, and in which, for more than a quarter of a century, he has proposed 
the most considerable measures. With the present generation his name isa 
household word, inextri ably associated with the strife of parties and the 
struggle for office. Perhaps among Lord John’s regrets may be a presenti- 
ment that when he leaves us he steps into his appointed niche in history. 
Some of us had hoped, perhaps unreasonably, that he would have lived and 
died “Lord John,” as we hope and believe our Noble Viscount will never 
exchange his Irish title for one derived from the United Kingdom. Others 
assert that it is time for his fame that he left the Chamber that has so long 
ceased to echo to the sound of his voice, seeing that his voice rarely reaches 
its four walls. Th y re mind you that for some years his physique has been 
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growing more and more languid, his voice more attenuated, his elocution 
more mincinz, and his manner more affected. 

“ Sir_a— I think —a—that this House—a—’” is all we have heard on the 
back benches for a long time. The reporters appear to gather a little more, 
and the gentlemen on the front Opposition bench and the clerks at the table 
may hear considerable portions of the Noble Lord’s speeches. We used 
to cry, “Speak up!” til we found it nettled him. Then we gave it up, 
and enunciated it as an axiom that the minister or other member who cannot 
make himself distinctly audible in the House of Commons cannot too soon 
retire from it. In an oratorical point of view, his taper burned with a flicker- 
ing sort of flame, that a puff of wind would extinguish. If ill-health and a 
failing physique had caused the languor of his manner, allowances would have 
been made ; but we could not help feeling, from some occasional symptoms, 
that Lord John would not be at the pains to make himself heard. The in- 
audibility was then laid at the door of a certain superciliousness, as if it did 
not matter whether he were heard or no, and as if he were too great a man 
to make himself distinctly understood by his auditors. 

Lord John has certainly not been comfortable of late on the Treasury 
xmch. After leading the House fora series of years, after flourishing as 
Prime Minister and supreme dispenser of patronage, and even venturing, 
im the height of his career, to send a certain Foreign Secretary about his 
business, it is not an enviable destiny to suffer almost total eclipse by the 
side of that robuster English nature. As they have sat side by side on the 
same bench, the small and slender physique of the one has been dwarfed, 
not to say oppressed, by the healthier and more vigorous organization of the 
other. When they rise to address the House, the contrast is altogether to the 
advantage of the older Minister. The oratorical style of the Foreign Minister 
is enervated and languid; that of our Noble Viscount is manly and out- 
spoken, with a superfluity of energy altogether wonderful in a man of his 
years. While the one often minces and clips his vowels like a stage exqui- 
site, the utterance of the other is always simple and natural. Lord John, in 
his “ hyperflutinated” affectation, often emits “a sound so fine that nothing 
lives "twixt it and silence.” But no one has occasion to say, “Speak up!” 
when Lord Palmerston stands up to make a statement or clear up a 
difficulty. 

I might not insist so much upon Lord John’s physical feebleness as a 
speaker if it had not a practical bearing upon his probable career in the 
Upper House. The Whigs there want a better leader badly enough, as 
Lord Granville would be the first to admit. But if Lord John be too 
languid or indolent to be heard in the Lower House, how shall he sway 
the debates or speak to the public out of doors in that loftier and more 
capacious chamber in which so much lordly oratory is snuffed out! With 
his thin voice -and feeble articulation I incline to think it will be a mistake 
for Lord John to attempt to lead the Government in the Upper House. Unless 
he is prepared to raise his tones and speak with the distinctness with which 
he lectured in Exeter Hall some four or five years ago, he will only inflict 
disappointment and vexation upon his audience. 

We are promised some signal examples of square pegs in round holes, in 
some necessary ministerial changes. We want «a Secretary for State for War 
in the Lower House, and that peaceful, philosophic, ruminating, and mildly 
abstructive Minister, Sir George Lewis, is of all men named for the office ! 
Sir George Grey would make a very good Home Secretary for a Tory 
Ministry ; but he is, for that reason, distasteful to Mr. Bright and the 
advanced Liberals. The didactic Mr. Cardwell, whose “ dreary dissertation” 
on the Irish Education estimates made Lord John Manners yawn to the 
point of a formal protest, is to have promotion of some kind not yet deter- 
mined upon. Sir C. Wood has been offered the War Office, but he is getting 
at home in his Indian Administration, and will not move except on compul- 
sion. Mr. Cardwell’s promotion may show the member for Stroud that if he 
had not thrown up his Irish Secretaryship as a post beneath his pretensions, 
the “ whirligigs of time” would have brought him compensation and advance- 
went, from which he has now shut himself out. 


The season of morning sittings and post-midnight hours now rages with 
the severity proper to the dog-days. On three days of the week the Speaker 
takes the chair at noon, and on four nights of the week he does not quit it until 
two and three o'clock in the morning. The working man who keeps Saint 
Monday and Saint Tuesday, and has to do his week’s work and make up his 
week’s wages by working far into the night, is the type of the British House 
of Commons. We are now paying the penalty for those long and glorious 
nights in Supply, when, with the whole session before it, the House went 
cheerfully into discussions embracing all sorts of extraneous, foreign, and 
often unimportant topics. Nor is the practice at an end. The Speaker has 
every day to march to Supply through a crowd of motions and topics ranging 
ever every part of the habitable globe. 

Members still have their day, and still persist in seizing the Government day, 
and appropriating the time which ought to be devoted to legislation. Bills 
are now daily dropped though the “ lateness of the Session,”—a phrase which 
should be read, “through the habitual waste of public time on going into 
Committee of Supply.” We have been told that the evil was one which the 
good sense of hon. members would not fail to correct. And here, in the 
middle of July, the “ good sense” of members is as satisfactorily demonstrated 
as it was in March, when they had all the session before them. Let it be 
known that public opinion within the House is powerless, and that a change 
of the standing orders is imperatively demanded. The most feasible sugges- 
tion is that on one night in the week the House shall go into Committee of 
pes, without motion made or question put. People who wish to examine 
and discuss the estimates will then be sure that they will come on, and will 
not have to wait until ten or eleven o'clock while some Ultramontane repre- 
sentative of the Irish priests spits their venom and his own at the noble and 
heroic Garibaldi. 





New Picrvres 1N THE CrystaL Patace.—The attractions of the Crvstal 
Palace have been much increased by the addition of a fine series of water-colour 
drawings from the private collections of Her Majesty and the Prince Consort. 
These have been executed by various accomplished artists, and include famous 
examples of the Dutch and Flemish and the Italian masters, together with some 
of the best productions of the schools of modern Germany, France, and England. 





LORD NELSON AND LADY HAMILTON IN 1800. 


Tur Dean of Westminster has recently printed a small number of copies, 
for private circulation only, of a Journal kept by his mother during a Visit io 
Germany at the close of the last century. This diary is curious on many ac- 
counts, but its chief interest consists in the notices of persons with whom the 
writer was brought intomore orlessfamiliarcontact. Among these, the first place 
in point of interest must be given to the followingexceedingly interesting account 
of Lord Neison and Lady Hamilton when they were at Dresden in 1800. Little 
has hitherto been known of this visit. In fact, all that Mr. Pettigrew, Lord 
Nelson’s biographer, mentions respecting it is comprised in these few lines :-— 
“ In two days . reached Dresden, where Mr. Elliot was British Minister. 
Prince Xavier, the brother of the Elector of Saxony, here visited Nelson. 
The celebrated Dresden Gallery was thrown open for his inspection and his 
friends, and they remained eight days in the city, admiring its many beau- 
ties and receiving entertainments at the Court, and when they took their de- 

rture, gondolas magnificently fitted up were in readiness to convey them to 

amburg.” In curious contrast to this stately account, the reader cannot but 
peruse with interest the subjoined extracts from the private diary of an eye- 
witness, who was evidently possessed of great powers of observation and 
discrimination of character. 


“ Oct. 2.—Dined at the Elliots’. While I was playing at chess with Mr. Elliot 
the news arrived of Lord Nelson’s arrival, with Sir William and Lady Hamilton, 
Mrs. Cadogan, mother of the latter, and Miss Cornelia Knight, famous for her 
‘Continuation of Rasselas,’ and ‘ Private Life of the Romans.’ 

“Oct. 3.—Dined at Mr. Elliot’s with only the Nelson party. It is plain that 
Lord Nelson thinks of nothing but Lady Hamilton, who is totally occupied by the 
same object. She is bold, forward, coarse, assuming, and vain. Her figure is 
colossal, but, excepting her feet, which are hideous, well shaped. Her bones are 
large, and she is exceedingly embonpoint. She resembles the bust of Ariadne: the 
shape of all her features is fine, as is the form of her head, and particularly her 
ears ; her tetharea little irregular, but tolerably white ; her eyes light blue, witha 
brown spot in one, which, though a defect, takes nothing away from her beauty 
and expression. Her eyebrows and hair are dark, and her complexion coarse. 
Her expression is strongly marked, variable, and interesting ; her movements in 
common life ungraceful; her voice loud, yet not disagreeable. Lord Nelson is a 
little man, without any dignity; who I suppose must resemble what Suwarrow 
was in his youth, as he is like all the pictures I have seen of that general. Lady 
Hamilton takes possession of him, and he is a willing captive, the most submissive 
and devoted I have seen. Sir William is old, infirm, all admiration of his wife, 
and never spoke to-day but to applaud her. Miss Cornelia Knight seems the 
decided flatterer of the two, and never opens her mouth but to show forth their 
praise ; and Mrs. Cadogan, Lady Hamilton’s mother, is what one might expect. 
After dinner we had several songs in honour of Lord Nelson, written by Miss 
Knight, and sung by Lady Hamilton. She puffs the incense full in his face ; but 
he receives it with pleasure, and snuffs it up very cordially. The songs all ended 
in the sailor’s way, with ‘ Hip, hip, hip, hurra,’ and a bumper with the last drop 
on the nail, a ceremony I had never heard of or seen before. 

“Oct. 4.—Accompanied the Nelson party to Mr. Elliot’s box at the Opera. 
Lady Hamilton paid me those kinds of compliments which proves she thinks 
mere exterior alone of any consequence. She and Lord Nelson were wrapped up 
in each other’s conversation during the chief part of the evening. 

“ Oct. 5.—Went by Lady Hamilton’s invitation to see Lord Nelson dressed for 
court. On his hat he wore the large diamond feather, or ensign of sovereignty, 
given him by the Grand Signior; on his breast the Order of the Bath, the Order 
he received as Duke of Bronte, the diamond star, including the sun or crescent, 
given him by the Grand Signior, three gold medals obtained by three different 
victories, and a beautiful present from the King of Naples. On one side is his 
Majesty’s picture, richly set and surrounded with laurels, which spring from two 
united anchors at bottom, and support the Neapolitan crown at top; on the other 
is the Queen’s cypher, which turns so as to appear within the same laurels, 
and is formed of diamonds on green enamel. In short, Lord Nelson was a per- 
fect constellation of stars and orders. 

Oct. 6.—Dined with Lord Nelson at the Hétel de Pologne. Went in the even- 
ing to a concert given to him by Count Marcolini. Paris sung a fine bass, with 
the lowest tones I ever heard; and Ciciarelli, a soprano, who has lost his voice, 
but declaims well. From thence went to a party at Countess Richtenstein’s, Lady 
Hamilton loading me with all marks of friendship at first sight, which I always 
think more extraordinary than love of the same kind. 

“ Oct. 7.—Breakfasted with Lady Hamilton, and saw her represent in succes- 
sion the best statues and paintings extant. She assumes their attitude, expres- 
sion, and drapery with great facility, swiftness, and accuracy. Several Indian 
shawls, a chair, some antique vases, a wreath of roses, a tambourine, and a few 
children are her whole apparatus. She stands at one end of the room with a 
strong light to her left and every other window closed. Her hair (which, 
by-the-by, is never clean) is short, dressed like an antique, and her gown a 
simple calico chemise, very easy, with loose sleeves to the wrist. She disposes 
the shawls so as to form Grecian, Turkish, and other drapery, as well as a variety 
of turbans. Her arrangement of the turbans is absolutely sleight-of-hand, she 
does it so quickly, so easily, and so well. It is a beautiful performance, amusing 
to the most ignorant, and highly interesting to the lovers of art. The chief 
of her imitations are from the antique. Each representation lasts about ten 
minutes. It is remarkable that, though coarse and ungraceful in common life, 
she becomes highly graceful, and even beautiful, during this performance. It is 
also singular that, in spite of the accuracy of her imitation of the finest ancient 
draperies, her usual dress is tasteless, vulgar, loaded, and unbecoming. She has 
borrowed several of my gowns, and much admires my dress, which cannot flatter, 
as her own is so frigi:tful. Her waist is absolutely between her shoulders. After 
showing her attitudes she sung, and I accompanied. Her voice is good and very 
strong, but she is frequently out of tune; her expression strongly marked and 
various; but she has no shake, no flexibility, and no sweetness. She acts her 
songs, which I think the last degree of bad taste. All imperfect imitations are 
disagreeable, and to represent passion with the eyes fixed on a book, and the 
person confined to a spot, must always be a poor piece of acting manqué. __ 

She continues her demonstrations of friendship, and said many fine things 
about my accompanying her at sight. Still she does not gain upon me. I think 


| her bold, daring, vain even to folly, and stamped with the manners of her first 
| situation much more strongly than one would suppose, after having represented 


Majesty, and lived in good company fifteen years. Her ruling passions seem to 
me vanity, avarice, and love for the pleasures of the table. She shows a great 
avidity for presents, and has actually obtained some at Dresden by the 
common artifice of admiring and longing. Mr. Elliot says she will captivate 
the Prince of Wales, whose mind is as vulgar as her own, and play a great part 


_ in England. Dined with the Elliots. He was wonderfully amusing. His wit, 
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his humour, his discontent, his spleen, his happy choice of words, his rapid flow 
of ideas, and his disposition to playful satire, make one always long to write 
short-hand, and preserve his conversation. 

« Oct. 8.—Dined at Madame de Loss’s, wife to the Prime Minister, with the 
Nelson party. The Electress will not receive Lady Hamilton on account of her 
former dissolute life. She wished to go to Court, on which a pretext was made 
to avoid receiving company last Sunday, and I understand there will be no Court 
while she stays. Lord Nelson, understanding the Elector did not wish to see her, 
said to Mr. Elliot,—‘ Sir, if there is any difficulty of that sort, Lady Hamilton 
will knock the Elector down, and —— me, I'll knock him down too.’ She was 
not invited in the beginning to Madame de Loss’s, upon which Lord Nelson sent 
his excuse, and then Mr. Elliot persuaded Madame de Loss to invite her. From 
Madame de Loss’s visited Mrs. Newman, a very obliging entertaining woman of 
the tiers état, thence to sup at Mrs. Rawdon’s. Here I found Lady W—— in 
the midst of a very animated discourse on precedence, which I soon found took 
its rise from Mr. Elliot’s having led me into dinner at Madame de Loss’s before 
her and another lady who had place. She politely told me he showed his 
ignorance and his impertinence, and she was sorry he knew no better. I had 
been so amused by his conversation at dinner, I had quite forgot the indecorum. 

“Oct. 9.—A great breakfast at the Elliot’s, given to the Nelson party. Lady 
Hamilton repeated her attitudes with great effect. All the company, except their 
party and myself, went away before dinner; after which Lady Hamilton, who 
declared she was passionately fond of champagne, took such a portion of it as 
astonished me. Lord Nelson was not behind-hand, called more vociferously 
than usual for songs in his own praise, and, after many bumpers, proposed ‘ The 
Queen of Naples,’ adding, ‘She is my queen; she is queen to the backbone.’ 
Poor Mr. Elliot, who was anxious the party should not expose themselves more 
than they had done already, and wished to get over the last day as well as he 
had done the rest, endeavoured to stop the effusion of champagne, and effected 
it with some difficulty; but not till the lord and lady—or, as he calls them, 
Antony and Moll Cleopatra—were pretty far gone. I was so tired, I returned 
home soon after dinner, but not till Cleopatra had talked to me a great deal of 
her doubts whether the Queen would receive her, adding, ‘I care little about 
it; 1 had much sooner she would settle half Sir William’s pension on me.’ 
After I went, Mr. Elliot told me she acted Nina intolerably ill, and danced the 
‘ Tarantola.’ During her acting Lord Nelson expressed his admiration by the 
Irish sound of astonished applause, which no written character can imitate, and 
by crying every now and then, ‘Mrs. Siddons be ——.’ Lady Hamilton ex- 
pressed great anxicty to go to court, and Mrs. Elliot assured her it would not 
amuse her, and that the Elector never gave dinners or suppers. ‘ What ?’ cried 
she, ‘no guttling!’ Sir William also this evening performed feats of activity, 
hopping round the room on his backbone, his arms, legs, star, and ribbon all 
flying in the air. 

“ Oct. 10.—Mr. Elliot saw them on board to-day. He heard by chance, from 
a king’s messenger, that a frigate waited for them at Hamburg, and ventured to 
announce it formally. He says :—‘ The moment they were on board, there was 
an end of the fine arts, of the attitudes, of the acting, the dancing, and the sing- 
ing. Lady Hamilton’s maid began to scold, in French, about some provisions 
which had been forgot, in language quite impossible to repeat, using certain 
French words which were never spoken but by men of the lowest class, and 
roaring them out from one boat to another. Lady Hamilton began bawling for 
an Irish stew, and her old mother set about washing the potatoes, which she did 
as cleverly as possible. They were exactly like Hogarth’s actresses dressing in 
the barn.’ In the evening I went to congratulate the Elliots on their deliver- 
ance, and found them very sensible of it. Mr. Elliot would not allow his wife 
to speak above her breath, and said, every now and then, ‘ Now, don’t let us 
laugh to-night; let us all speak in our turn, and be very, very quiet.’ ”’ 





SCIENCE, 
ENTOMOLOGY. 


POPULAR 

THE STUDY OF 
_ So much pleasure results from the investigation of these forms of beauty, 
in which are combined the poetry of life and motion, and so many advantages 
have been derived by the cultivation of men’s perceptive and reflective facul- 
ties by working in this unaccustomed field, that it does not seem unseasonable 
to bring the insect world under the notice of the thousands of persons who 
might be benefited by such an occupation of their leisure. 

Kirby and Spence, in their “Introduction to Entomology,” of which the 
first edition was published in 1815, strongly advocated the educational 
advantages of entomology, but to this it was objected by the Edinburgh 
Review,— 

“That the habit of looking for microscopic differences or analogies among the 
legs or antennze of gnats and spiders will render a person extremely acute in such 
matters, we have no manner of doubt : but how the quick perception of differences 
among resemblances, or the reverse, is to lead to that general intellectual eminence 
which constitutes an able lawyer, a discerning judge, a great general, a sagacious 
physician, a painter, an orator, or even an exciseman, we are really at a loss to 
conjecture. . . . It may very well be that natural history is too much 
despised in this country: we believe that it is; and we think it fully as laudable 
& pursuit as running after foxes or corrupting Cornish boroughs ; but Messrs. 
Kirby and Spence seem to have forgotten that ours is a busy country—except 
those said fox-hunters, we scarcely know one who is not employed, whereas in 
Germany and elsewhere, if men did not dissect grubs and invent crabbed names 
they must hang themselves from pure ennui.” 


This style of objection to Entomology has much decreased, yet we con- 
stantly meet with persons, of education too, who still use it. But in reality 
the argument proves too much ; for, if it be true of entomology—and by 
entomology we mean now the scientific knowledge of insects, their structure 
classification, and physiology, and not the mere collecting of specimens—it is 
also true of the study of the classics and mathematics in common use as 
means of training our perceptive and reasoning powers. By no process of 
teaching whatever can a youth, of deficient or even mediocre ability, be made 
into “an able lawyer, a discerning judge, a great general, a sagacious phy- 
‘iclan, a painter, an orator, or even an exciseman.” He may be cultivated up 
to a certain point ; but, if the necessary powers be not granted to him by 
Nature, it is quite certain no method of instruction can supply them. It has 
never been asserted that Entomology should supplant all or any other methods 
of educating the mental faculties, but there is no doubt that its advantages 
in this respect have been greatly underrated or overlooked. The study of 
Entomology will most undoubtedly assist the development of the mental 
powers, even the highest ; but the amount of development under any system 





depends not so much on the means used as on the native strength of the 
powers in the individuals, a position abundantly proved in the case of many 
men who have risen to eminence in spite of the most ordinary education, and 
under the most unfavourable circumstances. There were giants in the early 
days of the Edinburgh Review, and it deemed itself one of them; but its 
dictum respecting Entomology, although it influenced the judgment of many, 
and its echo is still heard in the land, has proved of no more real value than 
its appreciation of Byron and Keats ; and we are now able to see that, if it 
wore a giant’s clothes, they were often stuffed out with straw. 

But besides its educational advantages for the young, Entomology has 
claims upon us in maturer age as men of work and business, although the 
Edinburgh Review thought that because ours is a busy country we should all 
but ignore or discourage its pursuit. On the contrary it may be con- 
tended that, for that very reason, we should cultivate a knowledge of it and 
the kindred sciences. We are so immersed in business, and are so liable, 
therefore, to become selfish and regardless of everything that does not bear 
a money value, that the love of a science, whose teaching brings us into 
immediate contact with Nature and Nature's God, should be sedulously 
fostered. Our population, however much in advance of others in all that 
pertains to material interests and the comforts of lif*, is confessedly far in 
arrear in its knowledge of Natural History, and the appreciation of 
beauty. See how this ignorance operates when our mercantile and working 
classes gain a brief respite from their exhaustive labour. From the want of 
knowing other objects on which to occupy their attention, they seek for amuse- 
ment only within the bounds of their animal sympathies, or listlessly gaze on 
the contents of museums and works of art; so that, instead of recruiting 
their overtasked faculties, which by a law of nature must have recreation, 
their holiday is too often wasted in sensual indulgences or weariness. 
Inculcate in these men a love for the investigation of the structure and 
economy of organised beings, of whose very existence they now know abso- 
lutely nothing, and we open an exhaustless field of recreation, which, when 
once the taste for its investigation has been acquired, and simply because 
amusement would be afforded, would be trodden with eagerness, delight, and 
profit. Even if the science of Natural History were not advanced, the diffu- 
sion of knowledge could not but be productive of a good effect upon the 
minds of the learners ; and, while a great increase to our knowledge of the 
economy of animals must result from the notice bestowed upon them by a 
large addition to the number of observers, at the same time a new pleasure 
—a thing that thousands seek in vain—would be given to eubsiondlee In 
this study of Natural History Entomology deserves a prominent place, 
because insects are always more or less at hand, and the acquisition of them 
requires no very expensive outlay, —matters of great importance to beginners 
and those not in affluent circumstances. 

If, as Gray the poet said, “the best way to enjoy life is constantly to have 
something going on,” then the entomologist is always in possession of the 
materials out of which to construct his happiness. Gray was an accomplished 
naturalist, and his remark had a special reference to natural history. In 
entomology something always is going on, every kind of insect has its special 
time, nay almost day of appearance ; to learn this, and act upon the know- 
ledge, and to study the various habits, contrivances, concealments, instincts, 
structure and order of any one class of insects is more than enough to employ 
the time of any individual, indeed no one ever knew an entomologist who 
had not work on hand ; he could not be idle if he would. 

“Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” says Wordsworth ; it remains 
about us always, only our hearts become hardened to the celestial influence. 
But to him who knows the beauty of insect forms, and the wonderful phases 
of life, even under the guise of death, these forms assume at different periods 
of their development, there come glimpses of the spirit land and vouchers 
for its reality. And, as he sees the eternal youth of nature constantly re- 
newed before him, his faith in his own destiny becomes “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” His firmest conviction 


is that— 
‘* Life mocks the idle hate 


Of his arch enemy death—yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant’s throne—the sepulchre, 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment,” 

It is related of Stothard, an artist celebrated for his wealth of design, 
that being once at a loss how to draw the wings of a reclining sylph, 
he was advised by a friend to give her those of a butterfly ; he adopted 
the hint, and determined to paint them from the butterfly itself. He went 
into the country, caught a “ Peacock,” brought it home, and commenced 
sketching it, but left it before the drawing was finished, and in his absence 
a servant swept it off the table and it was lost. Again he caught a but- 
terfly, but this time of another species, “the Tortoiseshell ;” he was as- 
tonished at the combination of colours that was presented on the wings 
of the exquisite little creature, and from that time he became a hunter of 
butterflies. He often said that no one knew what he owed to these insects : 
they had taught him the finest combinations in that difficult branch of art— 
colouring. 

To the cultivated entomologist, recollections of classic lore are called up 
by living representatives of the personages of the ancient mythology. The 
chrysalis of a butterfly attached by a thread to a wall, is Andromeda chained 
to a rock awaiting Perseus in the shape of a sunbeam, to release her from the 
monster Winter ; or a fixed chrysalis may represent Prometheus bound to « 
rock, and the vulture which fed upon his liver be typified by the ichneumon- 
larva which feeds within and upon the living body. The bursting of a 
butterfly from its pupa-case is the birth of Hebe, the goddess of youth. An 
insect making its way to its mate through all difficulties and obstacles is 
Cupid, the god of love. The solemn-looking, untiring bee, ever laying up 
store of sweets, is Minerva, the goddess of wisdom. An ant, working at its 
nest without ceasing, and removing particles larger and heavier than itself, 
represents the labours of Hercules. Every swift-winged insect is a Mercury 
bent upon delivering a message from the gods. <Acis and Galatea are repre- 
sented by the butterflies bearing their names, and all the old deities and 
heroes live again in insect forms. The woods have their Dryads and the 
streams their Naiads, all resolved into visible shapes, and the whole earth 
becomes an Elysium. (Can we then wonder that the Greek mind, so sensitive 
to the appeals of physical beauty, should have peopled the earth with idea! 
creations, so that every place, object, and circumstance had its tutelary deity, 
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We are guided by a purer faith than was vouchsafed to the Greeks, yet we 
have no conception of how much we lose by not cultivating the ideal faculty, 
nor how much there is in nature that we do not see ; and well would it be for 
us if, as a nation, we could awake to the elevating influence which a poetie 
idea of creation would bestow upon Us, Wordsworth was profoundly 
impressed by our shortcomings in this respect when he wrote— 


** The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We bave given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, tor everything we are out of tune; 

It moves us not. Great God! I'd rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Hiave sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


To those who would reclaim their fellow-men from the hurtful, or, at the 


least, frivolous pursuits that often employ their leisure hours, it is a matter | 
It is of no use to | 


of serious import what they will offer in their place. 
preach to men of the evil of idleness and self-indulgence, without, at the 
same time, giving them an alternative easily within their reach. That alter- 
native is presented in natural history, of which Entomology is an important 
branch, and it would be a great thing even if at first only the negative 
advantage were reaped of rousing the masses from their apathy to nature, 
by drawing them into a new sphere of thought, and so removing them 
from the ennui of their present social life. It is too much to expect, that any 
Government will be alive to the advantage of fostering in this way \pure and 
elevated taste ; indeed it is doubtful if this be a matter in which Government 
could beneficially interfere. Rather is it a subject for individual earnest- 
ness and energy, but deserving the co-operation of all true and patriotic 
naturalists, 


INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 
THE ELECTROCHRONOSCOPE, 


The figure given below is that of the electrochronoscope, lately manufac- 
tured for Major-General Anstruther. 





























The object of this instrument is to measure exactly the time of 
flight of a projectile between two given points. Various modes of taking 
the time of flight have been in use for years, the simplest is a sort of clock, 
the dial of which is divided into 600 parts, and which is traversed by a hand 
once a minute, and which may be set going and stopped by touching a lever. 
A second hand may be detached from it in its course, so that it registers 
three points of time, and gives readings of tenths of seconds. But as the 
accuracy depends upon the manipulation of the observer, it is subject to 
considerable error. The self-registering principle is, therefore, the only one 
which will give reliable results. A beautiful self-registering chronoscope, by 
Navey, of Brussels, is used at Woolwich, the results of which are said to be 
surprising ; the only drawback is that each obseryation requires a rather 
troublesome calculation to reduce it to real time. 

General Anstruther had an apparatus designed by Mr. Holmes, which was 
entrusted to Messrs. Elliott for execution. The principle was, in the main, 
the same as in the instrument of the woodcut. <A cylinder, covered with 
paper soaked in a solution of ferrocyanide of potassium, had to revolve, 
driven by a weight. Small iron wheels, attached to slight springs, had to 
trace by decomposition blue lines on the paper, on the principle of Baines’s 
electric telegraph, as long as an electric current passes. But when put into 
practice it was found that, if we may call it so, a sort of ink was formed 
which continued to mark after the current was broken, and consequently the 
object aimed at, extreme accuracy, was lost. ; 
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In conjunction with Mr. Bashley Britten, Messrs. Elliott altered the plan 
Instead of making use of chemical decomposition by an electric current, they 
substituted metallic papers for the cylinder, A, and a clockwork, C, for the 
weights. At a, a, a, a, are four electro-magnets made of the same material 
in exactly the same manner, a matter of some importance as we shall pre- 
sently see. The keepers are attached to springs, which carry metallic points, 
P; P, P, p-» When the electric current makes the iron magnetic, the keeper is 
attracted, and the metallic point presses gently on the paper. One of the 
electro-magnets is in connection with a seeonds pendulum, which, at every 
beat, makes connection for a fraction of a second, or, in other words, makes 
the magnet attract the keeper every second, and dots on the paper cylinder. 
Thus we have a second registered independently of the velocity with which 
the cylinder rotates. If the rotation is « juicker, the two dots will be further 
apart, and vice versd. The three other electro-magnets are in electric connec- 
tion with three targets, one of which is distant about one foot from the muzzle 
of the gun ; the second and the third at 100 or 200 yards, or at any other 
required distance. The first target consists of a simple copper wire, which is 
broken by the ball leaving the gun. The targets Nos. 2 and 3 consist of 
frames of common deal 6 feet square, across which is stretched repeatedly a 
copper-wire, close enough to allow no ball to pass it without breaking it. 
These frames can be raised to the angle of elevation at which the gun is 
fired. The cylinder, A, hasascrew, S, cut on its axis, which serves as a means 
of propelling it, while the metallic points draw, so that the lines do not fall 
upon each other, but run spirally round the cylinder with the pitch of the 
screw. For this purpose, the cylinders with clockwork are fixed to a carriage, 
which runs on rails, while the lever, L, and the metallic points at p, p, p, p, 
remain stationary. 

The apparatus is used in the following manner. Galvanic batteries are 
connected with each of the four electro-magnets ; one takes into its circuit 
the seconds pendulum ; the second the target at the muzzle of the gun ; the 
third, the target at 100 yards’ distance ; the fourth, the target at 200 yards’ 
distance. The pendulum is then set going and dots on the cylinder, which, 
however, is not yet in motion. The clockwork is now set going, and the 
three points draw lines. Afterone or two revolutions, the command to fire 
is given, when the ball, in leaving the gun, breaks the wire of No. 1 target, 
and point No. 1 ceases to draw. When the second target is struck point 
No. 2 ceases to draw; when the third target is struck, point No. 3 ceases 
to draw. The clockwork is now stopped. ‘To ascertain the time represented 
by these lines, the paper is taken off. Where point 1 has ceased to draw is 
the starting point or zero; the length of the second and third lines will give 
seconds and fractions of seconds, when compared with the distance of the two 
dots made by the pendulum, for which purpose a scale may be used, or a very 
ingenious contrivance of Mr. Holmes—a compass, to one leg of which a screw is 
attached, with 100 turns, a nut turns in the second leg and subdivides one 
turn of the screw into 100 parts. By moving the trammels either way the 
points of the compass can be made to take in the two dots which represent 
the second, and each part of the screw will give the hundredth part of a 
second, be the distance small or great. ; 

A second cylinder is provided, which may be prepared with metallic paper 
beforehand, so as to save time. 

Various objections may be raised to this apparatus, to some of which we 
will briefly allude. Electricians will point out that after the current is 
broken, residue magnetism in the soft iron will retard the release of the keeper. 
This error is provided for, firstly, by making the electro magnets exactly 
alike, as mentioned before, so that there is the same retardation in the 
release of the three different keepers, and this error will so be neutralized ; 
seeondly, by not bringing the keeper into actual contact with the iron, but 
interposing a thin brass pin. A second objection might be, that the different 
length of the wires might have different effects upon the magnets ; if this 
should be the case resistance coils may be enclosed in the currents to make 
them exactly alike. A third source of error, and perhaps the most incon- 
venient one, is, that when the three points draw there is more friction than 
when they are successively released, but as the amount of friction can be 
ascer‘ained it can be allowed for. 

Ouly by a great number of reliable experiments can the theory of the 
flight of projectiles be elucidated ; and Major-General Anstruther would 
gladly lend his apparatus to any gentleman wishing to make experiments 
with it, only expecting that the wires may be found by the party per- 
forming the experiments, and that he should be made acquainted with the 
results. 

The instrument may be inspected at the makers, Messrs, Elliott, Brothers, 
in the Strand. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Ovr remarks in a recent number on the signal failure of the popular 
hydraulic method of extinguishing fires have occasioned some discussion, and 
elicited several suggestions on improved means of effecting the object. The 
greater number of proposals consist in the employment of gases, such as 
nitrogen, carbonic or sulphurous acids, which are non-supporters of com- 
bustion. These suggestions are all of the type which has been practically 
carried out in the case of Phillips’ Fire Annihilator. A large volume of one 
of the above gases projected into a blazing mass would prove perfectly 
efficacious in putting out flame; and if that were all that was required, 
nothing could answer better than the Fire Annihilator, which, we believe, 
owes its quenching properties to carbonic acid, liberated in large quantities 
through the reaction of oil of vitriol upon a carbonate. The effect of such an 
agent as this is, however, very evanescent. Flame is stifled ; but whilst the 
cause of flame—red-hot combustible matter—is untouched, the first breath of 
wind, or even the ascending power of the hot gas itself, would at once allow 
the atmosphere to fan the glowing fuel again into a blaze. Of a somewhat 
similar character is the suggestion made by a French correspondent, that 
steam should be employed. This would be open to the objection mentioned 
above ; and, moreover, it was in reality the chief agent used to combat the 
progress of the London Bridge conflagration, the greater bulk of the water 
sprinkled on to that fire being actually converted into steam by the radiant 
heat before it touched the burning mass. 

Another and far more promising line of inquiry to follow, is the employ- 
ment of some chemical substance dissolved in the water. It is, however, 
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rather a remarkable fact that almost the first proposition of this kind should 

have advocated the use of one of the very worst things that could be employed 
—sulphuric acid. A number of gentlemen, under the direction of the com- 
mittee of the London Fire Brigade establishment, have already made experi- 
ments with this agent, for the purpose of extinguishing flames. A gallon of 
sulphuric acid having been mixed with half a ton of water, was discharged 
through the hose of a fire-engine upon the fire. Some surprise has been 
expressed that this did not decrease their violence ; on the contrary, accord- 
ing to all accounts, it appeared to add fresh vigour to the flames. This is 
what might have been expected beforehand. Sulphuric acid would act on a 
large fire almost in the same way as saltpetre ; under the influence of a red 
heat, it decomposes into oxygen gas and sulphurous acid, the former of which 
would increase tenfold the energy of combustion. This very agent, sulphuric 
acid, has, in fact, been lately employed as a most abundant source of pure 
oxygen, which is obtained from it by the simple agency of heat ; and every- 
one who has attended a popular scientific lecture knows the extraordinary 
energy with which combustible bodies burn when in contact with this gas. 

A far better suggestion has come from Messrs. Jesse Rust & Co., of the 
Lambeth glass-works. They propose to use a solution of soluble glass (water- 
glass) instead of water. They write—‘“ The properties of soluble glass are 
too well known to need mention ; suffice it to say, that there is nothing in- 
flammable in its composition, and that wood, for instance, when saturated 
with it, will not burn. A quantity might be kept at various depdts, and a 
tank upon wheels could follow the engine in case of being called out, and as 
the solution could be kept in a concentrated form, it could be diluted with 
water from the mains, and discharged through the hose of the engine.” This 
is a very excellent suggestion, and by all means deserves trial ; the water 
would be deprived of none of its beneficial action, whilst the residue of glass 
which it would leave upon evaporation would saturate the combustible matter 
upon which it fell with an impervious mineral varnish, which would offer an 
important barrier to the further progress of disorganization. 

It is, however, very probable, that soluble glass may not be the best 
chemical that could be employed for this purpose. Indeed, a commission 
of the Society of Arts of Berlin reported very unfavourably of its use, 
when it was first recommended by Fuchs as an anti-inflammatory agent, on 
the occasion of the conflagration of the Theatre Royal at Munich. Chemists 
know many salts which possess the desired property of communicating incom- 
bustibility to inflammable bodies. Of these, tungstate of soda, biborate of 
ammonia, phosphate of ammonia, sulphate of ammonia, and superphosphate 
of lime, offer the greatest chance of success. Some, such as tungstate of 
soda, and phosphate or biborate of ammonia, would be too expensive to be 
tried on the large scale ; but the sulphate of ammonia or superphosphate of 
lime, seem to present all the requisite advantages to recommend them to 
immediate trial. They are very cheap, could be supplied in any quantity, 
and possess, in a pre-eminent degree, the property of rendering combustible 
bodies non-inflammable. The former is now largely employed for protecting 
muslin dresses from catching fire on contact with a flame ; a solution con- 
taining ten per cent. of the salt being found very efficacious. 

Owing, however, to the fixed nature of superphosphate of lime in the fire, 
this latter salt would probably be most useful for extinguishing any large mass 
of combustible matter. The subject is of such importance that no time 
should be lost in putting it to the test of experiment. On a small scale 
we have found it perfectly successful, and the proper authorities ought at 
once to institute inquiries into the matter, with a view to the adoption 
of some such simple adjunct to the fire-extinguishing powers of the fire- 
engine. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Capt, PARKER SNow has given a farewell luncheon to his friends on board the 
Endeavour, arctic discovery yacht, at Gravesend, previously to starting, as he 
hopes, on his search of the Franklin expedition. His present plans are to leave 
Newcastle, where he now is, directly some matters are completed. Here, his 
cause is being warmly taken up to procure further aid, the means at present at 
his disposal being inefficient to avoid the risk of being caught in the ice and 
having to winter. 

About £600 has been subscribed, but not all paid in. With what has been 

obtained, and from his own resources, the vessel, with everything on board, is 
ready for the voyage, without any claim to stop her. If more funds are forth- 
coming to complete what is wanted, then Capt. Snow will proceed; if not, he 
speaks of yielding to the advice of his committee and friends by waiting longer, 
and trying the route vid Behring Strait. 
_ But he is determined to go on if there be any possibility of his doing so, as he 
is most anxious not to lose this season. His route would be up Baffin’s Bay on 
the west side, which is almost sure to be open, thence to hurry on to Beechy 
Island. Once there he considers his party safe, for the depdt at that place is 
sufficient, in everything useful and eatable, to support one hundred men for two 
years. 

Should he get to Beechy, and the season be still open, he means to fill up 
stores and go on to King William’s Land, there to winter and to try to solve the 
Franklin mystery. Unfortunately he has no instruments, except a few kindly 
furnished by Mr. Glaisher, of the Royal Observatory, by Mr. Johnson (who is 
constantly adding to the comforts of the party), and those he himself possesses. 
If he gets near the magnetic pele, nothing can be done by him; the Admiralty 
having refused everything asked for. 

It must be borne in mind, that in the present incomplete state of equipment, 
Capt. Snow cannot risk being caught in the ice, a prudence due to those who 
accompany him. Ifthe ice be found too heavy, the party will have to return 
and try the southern route. 

At Newcastle, if sufficient funds are obtained, Captain Snow will finish there 
what may be necessary in the outfit. ‘ For myself,’ Captain Snow writes, “I 
am as buoyant and hopeful as ever, though with only a third of the means I had 
expected.” And he desires, through our columns, to thank the many friends 
who have encouraged and aided him. 

M. Glesener has recently effected considerable improvements in the chro- 
noscopes produced by him last year. His chronoscope, with rotating cylinder, 
moves by a system of wheels acting by a weight. The cylinder is of brass, twelve 
centimetres in length and ten in diameter, and its surface is divided into 300 parts ; 
its movement is extremely uniform, and the instrument is capable of making four 
turns per second for nearly half an hour. The cylinder turns simply on its axis, 
and not ina helix; nevertheless, there can be registered on its black surface all the 
Successive traces which the indicator can make during 125 seconds, with as much 








ease and certainty as if the cylinder had a combined movement of rotation and 
progression. This result is effected by means of a vertical circle, the circum- 
ference of which is divided into 500 parts, moving a single division only, while 
the cylinder makes a complete revolution, and by the aid of a multiplicator 
fixed near this circle and communicating with the multiplicator restoring the 
current; the needle of the one tracing its spots or dots on the back of the cylinder 
at the same time that the other marks a point in the black on the edge of the 
vertical circle. Thus the difficulty, or rather impossibility, of constructing a 
perfectly uniformly-moving helix is avoided. In both his cylinder-chronoscope 
and his clock-chronoscope the use of the electro-magnet is avoided. The indicator 
or register of the times corresponding to the commencement and end of an event 
consists in both of a single vertical multiplicator, disposed in such a manner that 
the current which traverses its wire and that of the first screen being broken, its 
needle falls suddenly, makes a mark on the cylinder, and immediately raises itself 
again by the action of the current, restored and transmitted in the wire of the 
screen next following. The re-establishment of the current in the multiplicator, 
and its transmission in the wire of the screen next following, whatever may be 
the number of the screens employed, and even when these are separated from 
each other by only a few yards, is very prompt. By means of a Flobert’s pistol 
and a Lefauchaux pistol, M. Glcesener has broken the wires of two screens 
placed at a single yard from each other. Thus, while the ball traversed that 
short distance, the needle, highly sensitive and having no resistance to overcome 
in its movement, fell, marked, rose again, and fell afresh to mark a second time. 

His chronograph thus manages itself, while the motion of the cylinder can be 
perceived by the indications of an index, which moves 500 times more slowly 
than it. The long time (two minutes five seconds) taken by the cylinder in 
accomplishing 500 turns, permits the determination with exactitude of an entire 
revolution by means of an ordinary watch. Velocity can thus be estimated to the 
yo-tocth part of a second, and the chronograph is available for the most various 
physical experiments. The multiplicator re-establishing the current permits the 
employment in both chronoscopes of the induction-spark. 

The current-restoring multiplicator will moreover serve to decide if vibrations, 
long and short, are rigorously isochronal; it will also serve to determine the very 
short time during which a number of vibrations has been executed or produced. 

An interesting communication has been received by Mr. William Logan, 
Glasgow, from the African expedition. I1t is dated from the Pioneer, off 
Johanna (Gomoro Islands), April 22nd, 1861, and the letter is by Mr. Charles 
Livingstone :— 

The party had been up the Rovuma about thirty miles in the steamer. The 
appearance of the banks showed that it had fallen recently four or five feet; and 
while cutting wood on the 15th and 16th of March, it fell seven inches in twenty- 
four hours,—rather a serious matter in an unknown river. They had Bishop 
M‘Kenzie and one of his clergymen on board, and the others were waiting at 
Johanna, They began to fear that if they proceeded farther the Pioneer might be 
unable to get down again before the rainy season; so they returned to the sea at 
once, determining to take them up the Shir¢é, and thence explore Nyassa and the 
Rovuma. The latter, they hope, will be the path into the Lake. 

The scenery on the Rovuma much surpasses that on the lower Zambesi. In 
an hour after leaving the mangroves a charming country is entered, with a beau- 
titul range of well-wooded hills on either side of the river. These ridges are, 
perhaps, 250 feet high near the sea, becoming higher as they stretch inland, 
until, about thirty miles from the coast, they attain an altitude of nearly a 
thousand feet. There is an abundance of valuable wood, such as ebony, a hard, 


heavy wood resembling mahogany, and fine species of fustie dyewood. The 
natives on the coast are a blackguardly-looking set of half-caste Arabs. The 


party nearly got inte a row with a large body of them, armed with muskets and 
spears; but loaded revolvers and the pluck of our men had an excellent effect, 
and they were remarkably civil afterwards. The people improved as we got away 


| from the coast, but were poor, and evidently oppressed by the Arab half-castes. 








Their language is similar to that of Senna and the Manganii people. 

While getting ready for sea at the mouth of the river, the bishop made his 
first personal acquaintance with African fever. He worked very hard while we 
were in the river, and once, to the utter horror of the party, gave a Rovuma 
alligator an opportunity, the like of which no alligator ever had before, of immor- 
talising itself, by devouring a live bishop! Fortunately, the monster was not 
ambitious of such renown. 

On the day of putting to sea all the Pioneer’s crew, officers and men, except 
the two quartermasters, were down with fever; and the bishop, with the two 
Livingtones and Dr. Kirk, a leading stoker and a sailor, had to steer, steam, 
and keep watch until the others recovered. 

In a few days Mohilla, one of the Comoro Islands, was reached. This, like 
the others, is of volcanic origin, a mass of mountains and hills, frightfully 
scarred and furrowed, but covered with a dense green vegetation. .The inha- 
bitants are a mixed race of Arabs and their conquerors, the natives of Mada- 
gascar. The Queen is an intelligent lady, and speaks French fluently ; the inha- 
tants are Mahomedans. We were gratified to find schools in Fumboné, the 
capital, in which girls as well as boys were learning to read. ‘Two French agents, 
who were formerly in Madagascar, are now residing in the capital. The people 
are afraid of the French. One of the Queen’s councillors, who speaks tolerable 
English, said, ‘We see English man at Johanna. English man grow rich, 
Johanna man grow rich, all grow rich together, but in Mayotta (one of the islands 
taken by the French in 1842), Mayotta man work, work all day, and all poor. 
French no pay. All same here if French come.” Excellent sugar-cane grows, 
and abundance of rice (the dry kind), sweet potatos ; and they export rice, cattle, 
sheep, and goats. They are a sober race, as appears from the remarks of one 
of our quartermasters, an old man-of-war’s man, who, going on shore, could 
not get any grog for love nor money. 





A New Name ror a Boox.— The black native of Queensland” (Australia) 
it is stated by the Rev. Dr. Lang, ‘‘ observes that the European implement, or 
book, has two covers or shells of a bluish colour, finely streaked and marked ; 
that it opens and shuts, and that it has a hinge at the back; and in virtue of 
these characteristics, he assigns it its proper place in his system, and names it 
mooyoom—A MUSCLE! ‘Nay, from this root he forms a derivation or compound 
to designate general literature, or everything that is done with the book, whether 
in the shape of reading, writing, or arithmetic ; fur all this he designates inooyoom- 
yacea, Or MUSCLE-woRKk !”’ 

New Memoria Wixnow.—A handsome window of painted glass, the first of a 
series, has just been put up in Glasgow Cathedral by Mr. Ballantine, of Edinburgh. 
It is erected by the Chevalier Burnes, K.H., head and representative of the 


family of the poet Burns, in memory of his brothers, Sir Alexander and Charles 
Burnes, who fell in Cabul in 1841, and of a son who was killed before Lucknow in 


an attempt to save the life of a little child. 










































































































CORRESPONDENCE 
SPECTRUM OF COMET.—NEW METEOR. 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 

Siz,—Allow me to take exception at the assertion of a correspondent of your 
scientific staff who affirms to have seen the dark lines, D, E, b, &c., of the solar 
spoctram in its light. With two excellent 45° prisms that originally belonged to 
Mr. Fraunhofer, and with which he first examined these lines, I examined the 
spectrum of the comet on Sunday night, the 30th of last month, in comparison 
with the spectrum of the moon, just rising, and though I gave a full hour's 
attention and scrutiny partly to the dispersion of the open air view of it, and 
partly to that of its image gathered in an achromatic telescope of 1} in. 
aperture, I could not see the slightest variation in the brilliancy of its spectrum 
from one end to the other; whereas, the waning moon, though a very wide cres- 
cent, exhibited dark bands in the red and yellow, C f and é, and the usual brilliant 
yellow band between the dark lines D and 2. All variety of this kind was, so far 
a8 I could discern, absolutely wanting in the spectrum of the comet. 

I beg to apprize you of the appearance here to-night of a meteor of pro- 
digious length and duration. The meteor was larger than Jupiter or Venus 
at their brightest, and during the early and visible portion of its path left a tail 
which lasted for one or two seconds after the meteor had burst behind the clouds 
of the horizon. The explosion was accompanied with a very vivid light, and the 
whole course of nearly 90° was accomplished, with an apparently uniform speed, 
in about three seconds of time. It started close to the pole of the ecliptic, and 
passing between the two head stars of the Dragon, was judged to pass between 
the head stars of Hercules and the Serpent-bearer, which were behind clouds at 
the moment, and to have terminated near n of the latter constellation, also behind 
clouds, 18° above the horizon, and 10° to south of the point where the moon had 

just set. 

Hoping that you will receive from other quarters accounts of this appearance, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Hawkhurst, Kent, July 16, 1861. ALEXANDER S. HeRscHeEL. 


THE COMET. 
Six,—As future observations of the comet, in its receding course, Are not 


likely to be productive of anything very new or remarkable, I beg permission to | 


close, by a few additions, the series which you have done me the favour to publish 
in your columns. 

July 8. Generally clear sky ; nucleus more diffused than ever with 460 ; merely 
a condensed patch at the end of a dull yellow sector ; even the micrometer does 
not bring it to a point. 
but the circular outline is almost lost, and it fades down into the coma, without 
any surrounding vacancy as before. 
bright beam, ac, in Fig. 6, an angle of 271°, implying, from its increase, ¢f it 
can be sufficiently trusted, a swinging motion similar to that observed by Bessel 


Sector, with this power, much as in the last observation, | 
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A mean of 3 measures of position gives the | 


in Halley’s comet. In the comet-finder the preceding side of the tail, according | 


to the comet's orbital motion, appears as a faint narrow ray, estimated at five 
miles in breadth, and extending for several degrees; the other side of the tail is 
equally wide, but fainter, and perhaps thirty miles long, fading gradually away ; 
it comes off from the coma with a kind of bend, as if the longer ray had occupied 


the axis of the tail, and a corresponding minor branch had been missing on the | 


opposite side of the coma—in fact, I was so deceived by this impression as to 
mistake the true construction of the tail, and did not discover my error till the 
next observation. It is 
represented in Fig. 7. 
The length, to the naked 
eye, was 14° or 15°. 

July 10. A transparent 
night. The comet is a 
beautiful object to the 
naked eye, distinctly 
white, as it has been in 
fact for some time—in 
the comet-finder tinged 
with bluish green, a sin- 
gular change from its first 
aspect. With this eye- 
piece, 110, and 460, the 
respective appearances 
are much as before, with 
decreasing intensity ; the six envelopes of June 30 have all disappeared, the sector 
has no circular boundary, and the ray, ac, is very obscure ; it seems inclined much 
as before. I now distinctly see the comparatively vacant space in the interior of 
the tail; the longer side is rather broader than on July 8, and less defined, the 
shorter and fainter stream can be traced for nearly 2°. The bend in coming off 
from the coma is very visible in the finder, and perceptible even with the naked 
eye. 1 estimated its length at 12° or 15° ; my wife traced it further. The whole 
coma, in the comet-finder, subtends an angle of 18’ or 20’, and gives me the 
general impression of being more condensed and luminous than it was on 
June 30. 

July 15. Rather hazy. Powers 27, 55, ani 110, all give the head a faint 
bluish-green tinge; the nucleus seems to have a greenish yellow hue; brownish 
yellow, from want of light, with 460, which shows it extremely nebulous, but 
still exhibits a dim sector, evidently of less angular extent than before. 55 and 
110 show no darker space in the tail, but it can be distinctly made ont with the 
comet-finder, though not near the nucleus, and may be traced about 1° from the 
head ; the streams on each side are now nearly alike in density and definition— 
possibly the orbitally preceding may be the more distinct. The bend near the 
head stil! seems to exist. The diameter of the coma is about 13 miles. 

Hardwick Parsonage, July 16. T. W. Webs. 











Fig. 7. 





S:r,—I send you a d:awing of the comet which appeared on the 30th June, 
as scen with my equatuvial of 8’ 6” and 6 5” aperture, at about 11h. 40m. G.M.T. 
It is so different to any drawing I 
have seen in Tue Lonpon Review 
or elsewhere, that I fear it may be 
considered an incorrect representa- 
tion ; but I believe it to be very much 
hike the appearance I saw, consisting 
only of the head and its appendages. 

The three streamers as seen in- 
verted pointed upwards, and the 
single one downwards, nearly in a 
direct line from the pole star to the 
horizon. 





There was a very unusual 
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glare in the sky at the time, of a light golden hue, and the larger stars of all 

the constellations visible were seen more distinctly with the naked eye from 

my observatory, 24 miles east of Worcester, than I ever recollect before seeing 

them.—Yours faithfully, Tuomas BaRgNeBy. 
Worcester, 17th July, 1861. 


THE POSITION OF THE COMET TO AUGUST 15rz. 


Sir,—The following approximate ephemeris is calculated from my elements 
inserted in Tue Lonpon Review of July 13th :— 





Greenw. | Greenw. : 
Mean R.A. N.P.D. Log. Dist. Mean R.A. N.P.D. Log. Dist. 

Midnight. h. m. s. a from Earth. Midnight. h. m. s. > , from Earth, 
July 20 ...14 4 21... 33 158 .,, 9°78816 July 31 ..14 59 3... 41 512 

21... 42 50... 39 428 Aug. 1..15 0 18... 42 55 

33 ... 6 0...8 70 des 5 Ge ws 18°4 

REA 4 52... 39 29°2 es 2 41 .. 311 

26 ... 43 4)... 39 09 is 3 63.. 43°6 ... 0°00294 

S56 ... 50 24 .. #@ 11°1 ... 9°87393 <a 5 2... 4 55°7 

= 62 6... WW86 os 6 10...4 73 

Oy 36 53 35 ... 40 48'S 7 a 7 Oe ae 18°7 

. Ee 6 3..41 50 8. S @ ... 28°9 

. 56 24... 41 206 9 ..15 9 27... 43 39°2 ... 0°05336 

et sae 57 44... 41 363 ... 994006 

J. BREEN 








MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—MARTHA. 


_Map.iie. Patti has it all her own way now. She is the “ prima donna 
assoluta”’ in the fullest acceptation of the word. Madame Grisi has just com- 
pleted her reluctant farewells, though we are promised one more “ last farewell” 
for her benefit. Madlle. Csillag has said “‘lebewohl” for this season, as Donna 
Elvira, in Don Giovanni; while Madame Miolan-Carvalho has gradually receded in 
proportion as Madlle. Patti advanced, leaving her best parts in the hands of her 
formidable little rival, who bids fair to become the pet of the public. 

On Saturday last Madile. Patti appeared for the first time as Lady Enrichetta, 
in Flotow’s opera of Martha, a character totally different from those she had 
hitherto essayed. Her success, however, was equally decided. It is difficult to 
say to what school the music of “ Martha” belongs; it is neither French, nor 
Italian, nor German; indeed, the best melody in the opera, the “ Last Rose of 
Summer,” is of pure Jrish growth. And yet “ Martha” is a very popular 
opera. The best proof of this is to be found in the large attendances which the 
work draws whenever it is performed, and the favour with which it is invariably 
received. We cannot help thinking that this success is partly owing to the 
amusing plot, and partly to the abundance of the tunes. To educated ears the 
melodies of ‘‘ Martha,” with few exceptions, appear trite and shallow,—more fit 
for a ballet than an opera; but this is exactly what pleases the majority of opera- 
goers, who care not so much for good, as for pleasing music. Here and there, it 
is true, we stumble upon a happy phrase, a pretty duet or quartet, and a spirited 
finale ; but, on the whole, there is much ado about nothing. Neither do the 
singers find great scope for individual display: an aria for the tenor, a drinking- 
song for the baritone, a ballad for the soprano, and an aria di bravura for the 
contralto, make up the sum total of solo pieces. When entrusted, however, to 
first-rate singers, they are very effective. With Madlle Patti, Madame Didiée, 
Signor Mario, and Signor Graziani, this is unquestionably the case. 

Martha was another favourite part of poor Bosio. Her image stood before us, 
in vivid colours, during the entire performance ; and although we cannot say 
that Madlle. Patti could make us forget her great predecessor, yet we must own 
that no other representative of the part approached to her so nearly. In the 
first two acts the impersonation of Madile. Patti was highly intelligent and 
animated, no point overlooked, every movement, every gesture, full of meaning, 
while the whole performance evinced a happy combination of art and nature. 
Her singing was likewise marked by her usual facility and grace, always natural 
and musical. Where is the use of asking more of the young singer than she can 
give us? Her voice, we admit, is neither rich nor grand; but it is bright, 
sympathetic, and pleasing. She seldom strains it, and has a command over 
the technicalities of her art which at her age is truly marvellous. Shakes, 
staccato passages, chromatic scales, and roulades are executed with the greatest 
ease and neatness, and almost invariably in tune. Both Madlle. Pattiand Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho possess high soprano voices; with this difference, however, that 
while the voice of the former is pure and sweet, that of the latter is shrill and dis- 
agreeable. Both belong to the light school of vocalization, in which few excel ; but 
the one achieves what the other attempts. We have dwelt upon these points 
because there are persons who choose to shut their eyes to the superior claims of 
the new comer, for no other reason, apparently, than that she beats the older ones, 
and has the good fortune to succeed. We still hold that no singer who has of late 
appeared on the Italian stage gives so many signs of promise and genius as Madlle. 
Patti. Whether her physical power will increase with additional years, time only 
can decide. If she will confine herself for the present to parts such as Amina, 
Zerlina, and Rosina, and an occasional representation of Lucia, Martha, and 
Dinorah, or other similar characters suited to her individuality, we feel sure that 
her success will not only continue, but pave the way to greater and more lasting 
triumphs. The public on Saturday last was evidently delighted with the pretty 
Lady Enrichetta, and rewarded Martha with hearty applause, sundry encores, 
and endless recalls. Signor Mario, whose impersonation of the banished son 
*‘ del Conte di Derbij” is too well known to need description, was not in good 
voice, and sang rather flat during the early part of the evening, but, as is often 
the case with him, he afterwards atoned for his involuntary vacillation by singing 
his famous song, “ M’appari....tutt’ amor,’ most charmingly. The exquisite 
tenderness he throws into the words,— 

Marta, Marta, tu sparisti, 
E il mio cor col tuo n’ando ; 


Tu la pace mi rapisti, 
Di dolore io moriré, 


| pronounced with the utmost clearness and accompanied by most eloquent action, 


renders this song one of the great features in the’ opera. We must be brief in 
speaking of the rest of the performance. Madame Didiée, Signor Graziani, 
Signor Taglifico, and M. Zelger, each and all, by their exertions, contributed to 
the pleasure of the evening. We wish we could say as much of the orchestra. 
Whether they had not enjoyed the advantage of a rehearsal, or the rehearsal 
had not received the attention of the conductor, all we know is, that we 
seldom witnessed a coarser performance at the Royal Italian Opera. The 
orchestration of the music in “ Martha” is already sufficiently heavy and 
noisy to prevent the singers from being heard; but when the ponderous weight 
of the Covent Garden band falls upon them they are extinguished altogether. 
M. Zelger, it is true, can stand a slight shock, nor does Signor Graziani decline 
to volunteer an occasional shout, but poor Mario and delicate Patti are utterly 
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unable to tower over such a din. In the spinning-wheel scene, which is marked 
in the score “ pianissimo” and “con sordini,” the accompaniment was so loud 
that scarcely a note of the singers could be heard, while the clattering of the 
rain on the roof added materially to the confusion of the “ ensemble.” 

« Pju dolcezzae tolleranza” are the words in which Lionello rebukes Plamkett 
for his rough behaviour to the ladies in disguise. Why, as he sings them, does 


he not appeal to Mr. Costa ? 


THE ENGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (LIMITED). 


What a pity the reign of Mirés is at an end! But for a few awkward facts, he 
might yet pride himself on his Roman title of “ honest Mirés.” Had he 
remained ‘‘ honest,”’ he would have been the very man for raising the funds wanted 
to establish the “ English Opera Association on the joint-stock principle.” Of 
course he would have objected to the word “ principle,” as being utterly useless 
to an honest man; his next move would have been to disjoin the stock, giving 
him greater scope for subsequent operations ; and lastly, he would no doubt have 
wound up his speculation by sending “ principle, stock, and company,” to the 
chemin d’enfer. Alas! it is too late. The English Opera Association will have 
to do without him. After all,they do not want much. £50,000 in 25,000 shares 
of £2 each; £1 per share to be paid upon allotment, the remaining £1 per share 
to be called up, if necessary, by instalments of five shillings at intervals of not 
less than three months. This is all they require. By no means a ruinous 
speculation, for a capitalist especially, when it is remembered how noble is the 
object, how pure the motive. ‘ The English Opera Association will be devoted 
to producing and maintaining English Opera in a complete manner.” ‘These are 
the opening words of the address. The next sentence is more explicit, and 
maintains that ‘‘ English musical art demands the organisation of a national 
Opera on a more reliable and permanent basis than any private management can 
furnish.”’ With the following axiom we entirely agree, viz.: “ that the United 
Kingdom possesses composers, singers, instrumentalists, scenic artists, and every 
other resource, for producing English Opera in a style gratifying to amateurs, 
worthy of the public patronage, and acceptable to the national feeling.” It would 
lead us too far to enumerate the many reasons set forth in the prospectus for 
founding the association, or to mention all the advantages and brilliant promises 
held out to the shareholders in embryo. 

Another consideration, however, which has led to the promotion of the new 
association is worth citing, as being particularly to the point. It is “ That no 
national establishment exists at present, having a perpetual succession for pro- 
ducing and maintaining English opera. English opera has been for several years 
undertaken by private managements, liable at any time to be abandoned by the 
contingency of death, pecuniary failure, or disinclination to continue on the part 
of those interested in them.” 

Among the names of those who constitute the Provisional Committee, we 
notice the following professional gentlemen :—Messrs. Balfe, Vincent Wallace, 
John Barnett of Cheltenham, George Linley, Charles Mackay, Henry Smart, 
W. H. Weiss, and others, altogether mustering twenty, with power to add to 
their number, which power we earnestly hope will not be abused. On the 
appointment, however, of the “ Executive Council,” which is to consist of nine 
members only (without power to add to their number, we suppose), the Pro- 
visional Committee will resign their functions, while the general management of 
the association will be vested in the Executive Council. Sofar, so good. In the 
present early state of proceedings, opinion would be useless, and advice out of 
place. The most difficult task will be to command the public confidence. When 
that not unimportant “ desideratum” is obtained and the affair assumes a more 
substantial shape, it will then be time enough to look more closely into the 
matter, and to discuss the “ pros and cons.” There can be no doubt, however, 
that a good English opera, supported by the best artists, and conducted on a 
liberal scale, has a fair chance of success; but, on the other hand, it should be 
borne in mind that we are in possession of a Royal English Opera, under the 
management of Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison, who have for several years worthily 
upheld the dignity of musical art in England, and doubtless intend to continue 
their exertions with renewed vigour. They have, moreover, the advantage of a 
magnificent house, a splendid orchestra, and THE best English conductor. Nor 
should it be forgotten that we have also witnessed the downfall of a spirited 
manager, who, whatever may have been his errors and follies, cannot be accused 
of want of liberality, which, if it proves anything, proves the hazards of com- 
petition. 

We fully admit that “the advancement of musical art in the United Kingdom 
is a subject in which many persons take a deep interest ; and the foundation of a 
National Opera, supported by a powerful association, is destined to exalt the 
status of the musician, give new scope for the exercise of his genius, provide 
permanent employment for the artist, and furnish the metropolis and the pro- 
vincial districts with first-class performances of English operas, thus conferring 
on the country an important benefit, available to, and appreciated by all classes ;” 
but we are, nevertheless, inclined to doubt the possibility of two English operas 
existing at the same time, especially at a season of the year when “all classes’”’ are 
not present in the metropolis in suffiicient numbers to support two rival houses. 
We believe that the chances of success would have been far more considerable 
if, by some clever arrangement, the present Royal English Opera and the future 
English Opera Association could have combined their influence, position, and 
capital, to organize one national institution, while now they will injure each other, 
and probably both fail. 

These remarks, let it be understood, are offered in the fairest spirit, and with 
the sole object of conducing to a good cause. Many a fair scheme has ship- 
wrecked through want of prudence and foresight ; but we trust the provisional 
committee are fully sensible of the great responsibility which rests upon them. 
For our part, we wish all specd to the “ English Opera Association,” and conclude 
by saying,— 





**Get money, money still, 
And then let Virtue follow, if she will.” 





OPERA CONCERTS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Have you seen Blondin ? is a question now pretty certain to be answered in 
the affirmative. Ifany proof were wanting to show how powerful are his fect 
and how attractive his feats, we would find it in the vast number of people who 
flock to the Crystal Palace to see him, high and low. Twenty, thirty, and forty 
thousand is, we are told, the average number of visitors on the days of his 
exhibition, while a modest =wo thousand is the maximum on the Grand Opera 
Concert days. M. Blondin, no doubt, enjoys a very high position in the Crystal 
Palace, but it is far below that of singers like Grisi, Tietjens, Giuglini, and Belletti 
whose status is established on a much firmer footing. Slips there certainly ace 
on both sides ; in the orchestra as well as on the rope, but with this difference. 
that Blondin pretends to fall while Herr Manns stumbles in real earnest. We 
almost wonder the German conductor does not borrow the heavy “ balancier” of 
the French acrobat. The performances would certainly gain in steadiness, and 
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Mr. Manns would have the additional advantage of securing his own body from 
the imminent peril in which it always appears. We merely throw out the hint, 
leaving it to the serious consideration of Herr Manns. 

Like all other musical entertainments, the Friday Opera Concerts at the 
Crystal Palace are drawing to a close, the last but one having taken place yester- 
day week. Although excellent of the kind, we cannot say that the performances 
have been distinguished by variety or novelty; indeed, some of the vocal pieces 
have been repeated week after week. ‘Oh! mio Fernando” and “ Home, sweet 
home” (A I’Italienne), by Madame Grisi; “La Donna é Mobile,” by Signor 
Giuglini; and “ Parigi, o cara,” by the same gentleman and Madlle. Tietjens 
(whose real name nothing short of a murder has established), we heard for the 
third time at these concerts this season. Madlle. Tietjens gave a classical tone 
to the concert by singing Beethoven’s grand aria, “ A qual furor,” from “ Fidelio,” 
preceded by the march and chorus, “Grazie rendiam,”’ and the overture to the 
same opera. The only novelty was the first appearance of M. Paqnis, a French- 
horn player, of great repute in Paris. In a potpourri (fantasia we cannot call it) 
on airs from “ Lucia,” M. Paquis displayed a fine tone, a firm “embouchure,” 
and an execution commensurate with the limited means of the instrument, 
though in expression he is somewhat deficient. Another feature in the programme 
of the day was Weber’s “ Invitation 4 la Valse,” arranged for the orchestra by 
Berlioz, and well executed by the band. Our readers will, we hope, excuse us if 
we omit to mention the numerous encores and recalls with which the songs and 
the singers were honoured. The custom is really too absurd to dilate upon. 
But the artists have now hit upon the means of letting their voices again be 
heard without repeating their songs, as they substitute an additional piece for 
the one encored by the audience. They thus escape the bother of repetition, and 
so successfully cheat their tormentors. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The first examination of the elocution classes of the students of the Academy 
took place on Saturday last in the concert-room. For several years the practice 
of elocution, as an essential part of the study of vocal music, had fallen into disuse 
in the Academy. The frequent complaints of critics of the defective enunciation 
of the words of their sonzs by English singers, pointed to a want of training in 
this branch of art—for such it is, and a very important one. Too many of our 
vocalists cultivate their musical notes exclusively ; sink the words altogether, as 
valueless ; and are content to please the ear only, when by bringing out the 
poetry of their text, they might charm the ear and the intellect also. The perfec- 
tion of music is when it is ‘‘ married to immortal verse ;”’ but there are singers, 
‘‘whom we have heard others praise, and that highly,” who completely and per- 
sistently separate the pair so wedded, and thus deprive song of all the power it 
derives from sense. That a vocalist should possess a distinct and intelligent 
enunciation must be admitted; and as it is an acquirement, not a gift of nature, 
it should be a part of all professional training. 

The classes of the Royal Academy have supplied a too long existing deficiency ; 
and the principal, Mr. Lucas, deserves special praise for reviving them. The 
students have made great progress under their teacher, Mr. Douglas Thompson, 
the present professor of elocution. Scenes from the “ Hunchback,” the * Honey- 
moon,” the “Clandestine Marriage,” and the fourth act of the “ Merchant of 
Venice,’ were recited admirably. The same distinctness of delivery, and atten- 
tion to the meaning of words, carried into the musical drama, and the art of 
singing generally, would be an immense improvement. 

Mr. Goss, Mr. Dorrell, Mr. G. Macfarren, Mr. W. Macfarren, and other gentle- 
men of eminence in the musical profession were present, and united in congratn- 
lating Mr. Thompson on the marked success achieved by his pupils. 








THE DRAMA. 
THE FRENCH THEATRE AT ST. JAMES'S. 


Tue dramatic season has veen remarkable in more respects than one. The 
astounding run of the “ Colleen Bawn”’ at the Adelphi, M. Fechter’s new version 
of “ Hamlet,” and Mr. Wigan’s good luck in finding a “‘ Scrap of Paper,” not to 
mention the success of other theatres, has distinguished the present year in the 
recent annals of our London drama. It is impossible, however, not to look with 
regret upon the comparative failure of M. Lambert Dennery’s spirited efforts to 
secure adequate audiences at the French Theatre. Wo scarcely remember to 
have seen a more creditable troup of French actors in London, and, singularly 
enough, such very poor attendances. The chief actors were in their own style 
unrivalled,—those who filled subordinate parts above mediocrity,—while the 
actresses were for the most part attractive, and two of them, especially superior 
to anything we have upon the English stage in an artistic point of view. M. Geoffroy, 
in his character of French bourgeois, went—we say so advisedly—as far as per- 
fection could go. M. Paul Devaux, whether he acted the part of a younger man 
embodying the more respectable aspirations of the French youth of the day, 
‘homme distingué,” or that of the old marquis of the “ancien régime,” was 
equally at home, equally striking, pleasing, and natural. M. Gravier never 
failed to prepossess his audience. M. Fabien, in his usual character of a young 
“roué” in high society, is immeasurably superior to the second-rate actors who 
always fill that part on our English stage, if, indeed, we except Mr. Mathews, 
though even here the comparison scarcely holds, as Mr. Mathews usually 
represents older men. 

Of MM. Hoguet, Larien, and Bertrand we have already spoken on a former 
oceasion, and if we merely remark, en passant, that the two former are not 
always ex scene, a little apt, in fact, to forget the audience and to think of them. 
selves and one another (a reproach we venture to extend in all good will to the 
pleasing and clever little actress Madlle. Milher), with this exception, they also 
are certainly good actors. If to all this we add Mdlles. Camille Lemerle and 
Alice Théric, whose acting and appearance would grace any comedy of manners, 
and Madile. Marchal, though less distinguished as an actress, is quite as 
attractive in person as any of the English actresses, who, by-the-by, are not her 
superiors in art,—it does seem very wonderful that, in this country of travellers, 
where every second man of any education would be ashamed to be thought not to 
know French, and in this metropolis, which boasts of Monsieur Roche, and all his 
aristocratical pupils, a small French theatre and the best French talent fail to 
secure even ordinary success. 

If we try to ascertain the causes of this, they will probably appear to be many 
In the first place, if the real truth must be told, very few English people know 
French really well. Those who can read it, seldom do so with comfort, and 
even then, are not in the habit of following the language when spoken. Many 
persons who read French historical books, and the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” are 
yet totally in the dark with regard to the common language of daily French life, 
which forms the staple of interest in a French comedy. In the next place the 
bulk of the English people are not, like our neighbours, playgoers. The “ play- 
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goers” in England, properly speaking, form a peculiar class, and of that class 
few know any language but their own. If we look further, we shall find a third 
reason for the ill-success of the French Theatre in St. James’s, in the prudery, 
not to say ignorance, of a large portion of the public, who will flock to Mr. 
Buckstone’s benefit, and applaud an exceedingly coarse and immoral play called 
“My Lord and my Lady,” while they profess to entertain scruples regarding the 
alleged immorality of French plays, which, if the truth be told, may not always 
be a picture of English morality, but at any rate are never so coarse as they 
immediately become the moment we adapt them. Lastly, the French are, 
the English are not, a nation of artists. We have warm feelings, we like 
moral swects, to have our emotions tickled, and to laugh a round laugh, but for 
art, as art, the majority of us care not a fig. A vulgar burlesque, beneath con- 
tempt, in which two men in savage attire leap-frog over one another, is infinitely 
more delightful to honest John Bull than the most refined and artistic picture of 
real life. 

Such being the case, it is not, perhaps, so very strange after all, that people do 
not rush to compare the French version of ‘“‘ Hamlet,” which M. Dennery has 
just had the pluck to give for the final winding-up of his season. The compari- 
son, nevertheless, at the present moment offers a three-fold and very racy 
interest in the three actors who have lately represented Hamlet. With two of these 
the English are familiar, and the third, M. Rouviére, now playing at St. James's, 
is the accredited interpreter of Shakspeare’s master conception on the Parisian 
stage. It is wel] known that in Paris M. Fechter enjoyed but a second rate reputa- 
tion, so much so, that, according to current gossip, when Madame Fechter heard 
of his astonishing success in London, she would not believe it. M. Rouviére, on 
the other hand, is accepted as the creator of Hamlet according to the French 
ideal. There is no smal] interest, then, in hearing the two, as it were, side by 
side ; and while it is yet time, we recommend our readers not to lose the occasion. 
We do not pretend to say that the French translation of Hamlet by MM. Dumas 
and Meurice is a good one,—very far from it ; but it is interesting to observe how 
impossible it is to translate Shakspeare into French thought, and the driblets of 
the original preserved are sufficient to establish a tolerable estimate of the 
different actors’ impersonations. 

With all due deference to our artistic neighbours, moreover, we must award 
the palm to M. Fechter as an actor of Hamlet. M. Rouvitre is, personally, not 
fitted to represent the part. His is the spite of a Malvolio, in which character 
he might appear to perfection ; but he wants the marrow and fulness of Hamlet’s 
nature, the broad sweep of his melancholy and elevation. As an actor, taken 
abstractedly, he is unquestionably a superior artist; but save in a very few 
points, he is everything except Hamlet. In two respects he excels M. Fechter, 
—in concentration and poignancy of grief. M. Fechter, on the other hand, re- 
minds one a little too much of the effeminate courtiers of the time of King 
Charles, and on the whole, there seems a little truth, as well as wit, in the 
reported observation of an illustrious predecessor, “ Do go and hear Fechter! 
Such fun!" What would he say of M. Rouviere ? 

Of course the scenic means at the disposal of the French company are very 
much inferior to those at’the Princess's. But they have solved three important 
problems. The first is that Mr. Cornaglia contrives to get himself up in the cha- 
racter of Claudius, King of Denmark, so as to convey the true impression of 
being a “ Satyr to Hyperion.’”’ Anything much more revolting could scarcely be 
seen than the scenic get-up of his countenance. Mr. Ryder, on the contrary, at the 
Princess's, really looks so very handsome and personable that all Hamlet’s remarks 
fall cold, and we involuntarily think, “ Well, well, he’s not so bad after all. 
Any English matron would be glad enough to have Mr. Ryder for her husband, 
and think she might be proud of him too.” The second point is that Madlle. 
Camille Lemerle, as Queen of Denmark, fully enlists our mingled sympathy and 
regret. Last, not least, Madlle. Milher makes a very fair Ophelia. To say she 
has perfected her part, would be exceeding the truth; but she is not utterly 
insipid, and she has real feeling and talent, she really loves Hamlet, and dies 
of grief,—a thing which no English Ophelia, perhaps, ever did before. On the 
whole, then, we may venture to counsel our Shakspearians to visit ‘“‘ Hamlet” 
at St. James's Theatre. If they smile at the version, and thank their stars 
that Shakspeare is all their own, they will at all events have the benefit of the 
superior self-satisfaction due to actual observation. 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





‘PRINCE CZARTORYSKI. 


On Monday, the 15th inst., at Paris, aged 91, Prince Adam George Czartory- 
eki. This distinguished patriot was born at Warsaw, January 14, 1770. He 
was the head of a younger branch of the Tagellon royal family of Poland, and 
completed his studies in France and England. He took an active part in the 
affairs of his country as early as 1788, when he acted Chairman at an election to 
the Great Diet of Poland, which voted the reformed Constitution of the 3rd of 
May, 1791. After Kosciusko’s attempt to liberate Poland from Russian domina- 
tion, on the partition of Poland in 1795, he and his brother were sent to St. 
Petersburg, by command of Catherine II., as hostages. Here Alexander was so 
charmed with the noble and manly character of the young Pole, that he became 
his intimate friend, and upon his accession to the throne appointed him Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, in which post Czartoryski conducted himself with so much 
prudence, that the envy which was at first excited soon gave way. In 1805 he 
subscribed, in the name of Russia, the treaty with Great Britain, and accom- 
panied Alexander in the campaign of Austerlitz. Before the peace of Tilsit, 
which created the Duchy of Warsaw, he retired from public life, declaring that 
his connection with Russia was only to be referred to the person of the emperor. 
When the war in 1812 ended in Russia reconquering Poland, he was again by 
the side of Alexander, whom he accompanied to Paris in 1814, and the Congress 
of Vienna, in 1815. In 1515 he was appointed Senator-palatine of the kingdom, 
and in 1817 married the Princess Anna Sapieha. He attended the first 
Diet, and spoke boldly in favour of the constitution ; but all his hopes were 
disappointed. In 1821, some students of the University of Wilna, of which 
he was curator, were accused of revolutionary movements, and in spite of 
his efforts, sixty of them were imprisoned without trial, many of the sons 
of the first families were drafted as soldiers into the Russian regiments, 
and others were banished to Siberia and the military colonies, whilst Czar- 
teryski was denounced to Alexander for having “retarded by a hundred 
years the amalgamation of the Poles with Russia.” He thereupon resigned 
his post. When the Revolution of 1830 broke out, he devoted all his 
energies to the service of his country. He was appointed President of the Pro- 
visional Government, and summoned the Diet to meet on the 18th of December, 
1830. On the 30th of January, 1831, he was placed at the head of the national 
government. After the terrible days of August 15 and 16 he resigned his post, 
but served as a volunteer in the corps of General Romarino during the last fruit- 





less struggles. When all was lost, he emigrated first to England, and then to 
Paris, where he has since resided, and busied himself for the vindication of the 
rights of Poland as guaranteed by treaties to which England and France were 
parties, and for the benefit of his homeless countrymen. He was expressly 
excluded from the amnesty of 1831, and his estates in Poland were confiscated. 
During the Polish insurrection of 1846, his Gallician estates were put under 
sequestration by the Austrian Government, but this was removed in the spring 
of 1848. In March of that year he issued a proclamation, urging the German 
representatives to unite with those of France to demand the restoration of 
Poland. In April, 1848, he enfranchised the peasants upon his estate of 
Sieniawa, in Gallicia, and gave them their possessions in fee. During the war in 
the East (1853—1856) he endeavoured to unite the cause of Poland with that of 
Turkey and the Western Powers, but his efforts failed. His age and services 
ca him to act as the head of the Polish emigration. His speeches at the 
yearly meetings give a sketch of the unceasing efforts of the Polish nation to 
maintain its distinct existence. His ‘‘ Mémoires,’ which he was known to be 
revising when death overtook him, will be a valuable addition to his several 
important works on history and diplomacy. 





THE HON. T. C. ONSLOW. 


On Sunday, the 7th inst., at Upton House, near Alresford, Hants, aged 82, 
the Hon. Thomas Cranley Onslow. The deceased gentleman was the second son 
of the Right Hon. Thomas, second Earl Onslow, by Arabella, daughter of the 
late Eaton Mainwaring Ellerker, Esq., of Risby Park, co. York, and, consequently, 
next brother of the present Earl, and heir-presumptive to the earldom and estates, 
He was born in 1778, and educated at Harrow. He entered the army at an early 
age, and held a commission for many years in the Scots Fusilier Guards, from 
which he retired on the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He was a magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant for Surrey, and was for many years Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 2nd Surrey Militia. He married, in 1812, Susannah Elizabeth, daughter and 
co-heir of the late N. Hillier, Esq., of Stoke Park, near Guildford, Surrey, by 
whom (who died in 1852) he has left issue. By his death, his eldest son, 
Mr. George Augustus Cranley Onslow, becomes heir-presumptive to his uncle’s 
title. He was born in 1813, and married, in 1848, Mary Harriet Anne, daughter 
of the late Lieutenant-General W. B. Loftus, of Kilbride, co. Wicklow. 


SIR G. J. THOMAS, BART. 


On Saturday, the 13th instant, at White Hall, Chingford, Essex, aged 37, Sir 
Godfrey John Thomas, Bart., of Wenvoe Castle, co. Glamorgan. He was the 
second son of the late Rev. Sir John Godfrey Thomas, sixth baronet of Wenvoe 
(who died in 1841), by his second wife, Elizabeth Anne, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. John Vignolles, of Cornahir, co. Westmeath, and widow of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Greg. He was born at Bodiam, near Hastings, Sussex, June 16th, 1824, 
and succeeded his half-brother, the late Sir Edmund Stephen Thomas, a major in 
the army, who died unmarried in February, 1852. He married, in 1853, Emily, 
eldest daughter of William Chambers, Esq., jun., of Llanelly House, Carmarthen- 
shire. He is succeeded in the title by his son, Godfrey Vignoles, who was born 
in 1856. The paternal ancestor of this family, according to Sir Bernard Burke, was 
one Jevan ap Harpwaye, of Tresiment, co. Hereford, who married Catherine, only 
daughter and heiress of Thomas ap Thomas, of Wenvoe Castle, co. Glamorgan, and 
thereupon assumed the surname and arms of the family of Thomas. From him 
was lineally descended John Thomas, Esq., of Wenvoe, who was created a baronet 
in 1694, with remainder to his brothers and their issue. The third baronet was 
for some years M.P. for Wiltshire; and the father of the baronet now deceased 
was Vicar of Worthing and Bodiam, Sussex. 





COL. GWYNNE. 


On Sunday, the 14th inst., at Clifton, aged 77, Col. Alban Thomas Gwynne, 
of Monachty, co. Cardigan. He was the only son of the late Rev. A. T. J. 
Gwynne, of Tyglyn, co. Cardigan, by Martha, daughter of the late Rev. Edward 
Acton, of Bentworth, near Alton, Hants, and was born in 1783. He was educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and succeeded to the property of Monachty in 
1805. He was twice married: first, in 1808, to Marianne, daughter of J. Vevers, 
Esq., of Yarkhill, co. Hereford ; and secondly, in 1840, to Isabella, daughter of 
J. Brown, Esq.,of Edinburgh. He is succeeded by his son by the former marriage, 
Mr. Alban Lewes Gwynne, now of Monachty, who was born in 1809, and married 
in 1847 Jane, daughter of Crawshay Bailey, Esq., M.P., of Aberaran, Glamor- 
ganshire, formerly high sheriff of cos. Monmouth and Brecon, and brother of the 
late Sir Joseph Bailey, Bart., M.P., of Glenusk Park, co. Brecon. 





§. DOUGLAS, ESQ. 


On Friday, the 12th instant, at Putney, Surrey, aged 33, Stair Douglas, 
Esq. He was the third (but second surviving) son of General Sir James Dawes 
Douglas, G.C.B., of Clifton, Colonel of the 42nd Foot (who represents a younger 
branch of the noble Scottish house of Queensberry), by Marianne, youngest 
daughter of the late William Bullock, Esq. He was born in November, 1827, 
and at the usual age entered the civil service at the Mauritius, where he was 
highly esteemed by all who knewhim. He married, May 6th, 1858, Janet Mary, 
daughter of the late John Marshall, Esq., of Headingley Hall, near Leeds, and 
has left one or two infant children to lament his loss. His elder brother, Mr. 
Sholto James Douglas, Barrister-at-Law, was appointed Solicitor-General at the 
Mauritius in 1853. The grandfather of the gentleman just deceased was Major 
James Sholto Douglas, whose father was uncle of the 6th Marquis; and his aunt 
is the widow of the 6th Marquis of Queensberry, who died on 6th December, 
1856. 


MISS BLACKER. 


On Saturday, June 29th, at Woodbrook, Ireland, Miss Blacker. She was 
Letitia, eldest daughter of Captain William Blacker, of the 105th Regiment of 
Foot, and sister of the late, and aunt of the present, Mr. William Blacker, of 
Woodbrook, co. Wexford, whose mother was a daughter of the late Lord Carew. 
The family, represented by Mr. Biacker, of Woodbrook, are a younger branch of 
the Blackers of Carrick Blackers, co. Armagh. We take the following account 
of this family from the ‘County Families :’’—“ Laing, Williams, and other 
travellers, have called attention to the great antiquity and long continuance in 
the same name and line of the estate and family of Blacker of Blacker, in the 
parish of Lom, on the river Otta, in Norway. The lands are held by grants or 
charters, of which the language and writing have long become obsolete. The 
present Blacker retains the armour of his ancestors, of a most ancient and 
remote character, and can show—what is there considered comparatively modern 
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—a letter of acknowledgment for his hospitable reception from King Harfagr 
Mognusen to a predecessor, upwards of five hundred years ago, when that 
monarch passed a night at Blacker. The Blackers of Carrick-Blacker derive also 
from a celebrated and powerful Norse Vikingz, called Blacker, whose figure they 
have always borne as their cognizance, or coat of arms, and of whom it is related 
by Sir James Ware and other annalists, that having subjugated considerable 
portions of the coasts of England and Ireland, he founded a dynasty in the latter 
country that lasted for several generations. He appears to have retained a hold 
on England at the same time; and one of the finest remains of what are com- 
monly called Danish encampments is that which still bears the name of Blacker’s 
Hill, in Chilcompton hundred, Somerset. It is in Yorkshire, however, that the 
name particularly appears in Doomsday Book as holding lands before the Con- 
quest; and by the Liber Hiberniso, it appears that the family were transferred 
again to Ireland about three centuries ago, from Poppleton, in the Ainstey of York, 
and have since diverged into several important families of landed gentry in that 


country.” 





W. GAUSSEN, ESQ. 


On Tuesday, the 9th inst., at 12, Montague-place, Bedford-square, William 
Gaussen, Esq. He was the second of the three sons of the late Samuel Robert 
Gaussen, Esq., of Brookman’s Park, near Hatfield, Herts (who died in 1812), by 
Elizabeth, daughter of the John Hanbury, Esq., of Kelmarsh, co. Northampton 
(a relative of Lord Bateman). He was consequently uncle to Robert William 
Gaussen, Esq., the present owner of Brookman’s Park, who was formerly attaché 
at Stockholm, and served the office of high sheriff of Hertfordshire in 1841. 





J. MICKLETHWAIT, ESQ. 


On Saturday, the 6th inst., aged 65, John Micklethwait, Esq., of Ardsley 
House, and Thornville, near Barnsley, Yorkshire. He was the second, but eldest 
surviving son of the late Richard Micklethwait, Esq., of Ardsley House, by his first 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of John Pollard, Esq., of New Leith, and was born in 
November, 1795. He entered the army in 1812, and became captain in the 46th 
foot in 1825, but retired in the same year, soon after succeeding his elder brother 
in the family property. He was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for his Riding 
of Yorkshire, and remained to the last on the unattached list of the army. By 
his wife, Mary Ann, daughter of Miles Atkinson, Esq., of Skipworth Hall, York- 
shire, he had issue a family of eight children, five daughters and three sons. 
He is succeeded in his estates by his eldest son, Richard, who was born in 1830, 
and was formerly captain in the West York Rifles. This family, according to 
Dugdale, have been seated in the neighbourhood of Barnsley since the reign of 
Edward I.; and a junior branch, now extinct, attained the honours of the Irish 
peerage as Viscounts Micklethwait of Portarlington. The Micklethwaits have 
been seated at Ardsley since about the year 1655. 





R. ALEXANDER, ESQ. | 


On Monday, the 15th inst., at Milton Abbott, Devon, aged 90, Robert Alex- 
ander, Esq., one of the oldest members of the East-India Civil Service. He was 
the fourth and youngest son of the late Wm. Alexander, Esq. (who died in 1774), 
eldest son of Nathaniel Alexander, Esq., whose youngest brother, James, was 
created Lord Caledon in 1790, and was subsequently raised in the peerage as 
Viscount Alexander and Earl of Caledon. Mr. Robert Alexander was born in 
1770, and entered the Civil Service of the Hon. East-India Company at the usual 
age. He was for some years a Member of Council in the Madras Presidency, 
and returned to England on a retiring pension in 1819. Mr. Alexander was 
twice married, and had issue, two sons, James William and Robert, both in the 
Bengal Civil Service, and two daughters, the younger of whom, Mary, married, 
in 1837, the Rev. St. Vincent Love Hammick, Vicar of Milton Abbott, Devon, 
second son of Sir Stephen Love Hammick, Bart. 





LIEUT. FOLLETT. 


On Monday, the 15th instant, at Taplow, near Maidenhead, aged 22, Hardinge 
Giffard Follett, Esq., Lieutenant in the 7th Royal Fusiliers. He was the second 
son of the late Sir William Webb Follett (many years M.P. for Exeter, and 
Attorney-General under Sir Robert Peel), by the daughter of the late Sir 
Hardinge Giffard, some time Chief Justice at Ceylon. He was born in 1838, 
and obtained his commission in the Army in 1855, and became Lieutenant in 
1858. 





C. W. BLAKISTON-HOUSTON, ESQ. 


On Wednesday, the 3rd instant, at Orangefield, co. Down, Ireland, aged 25, 
Charles William Blakiston-Houston, Esq. He was the third and youngest son of 
the late Richard Bayly Blakiston-Houston, Esq., by Mary Isabella, daughter of 
John Holmes Houston, Esq., of Orangefield and Roddens, co. Down, whose name 
he assumed. He was born May 11th, 1836. The father of the gentleman so 
recently deceased was the fifth son of Sir Matthew Blakiston, Bart.; and mater. 
nally he was descended from a branch of the Houstouns, of Houstoun, co. Renfrew, 
which went over to Ireland under the Stuarts, and settled in the county of 
Antrim, about 1690. His eldest brother is the present Mr. John Blakiston- 
Houston, of Orangefield and Roddens. 





MRS. LOWE. 


On Tuesday, the 9th instant, Mrs. Lowe, of Court of Hill, Shropshire. The 
deceased lady was Catherine Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Baker, Esq., of 
Ashurst Lodge, Kent, and married, in 1846 (as his second wife), Colonel Arthur 
Charles Lowe, of Court of Hill, a Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant for co. Salop, 
and a Magistrate for co. Worcester, who is a younger brother of the late Very 
Rev. Thomas Hill Lowe, Dean of Exeter, of whom we gave a memoir in our 
obituary in Tue Lonpon Review of Jan. 26th. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


_Don Joaquim Jose de Campos, late of Rua Fernandez Thomaz, in the 
city of Oporto, merchant, where he died in April last, had executed his will, 
according to the form of that country, which was transmitted to England, and 
translated from the Portuguese into English. The executors nominated are: 
Senhor Joao Gomes de Oliveira e Silva, Senhor Manoel José Monteiro Bravo. and 
Senhor Cornelio Steur, all residents of Oporto. The property, in England, was 
sworn under £12,000. The will bears date 14th February, 1861, and was ratified 
on the 14th of the month following, and proved in London on the 5th of the 








present month. This is the will of a Portuguese merchant of considerable pro- 
perty ; the testator died a bachelor, and, in the language of the will, “‘ without 
any heritable heirs.” The document is of a very peculiar character, being 
strictly in accordance with the forms and usages adopted in Portugal in framing 
testamentary dispositions. The testator was a strict and zealous member of the 
Catholic communion, and a very large portion of his property is bestowed upon 
charitable institutions, fraternities, the priesthood, and other like objects. He 
has left pecuniary bequests to his nephews, nieces, sister-in-law, and other 
distant relatives, as well as to some of his tradespeople and to his servants, but 
the bulk of his property is confined to charitable dispositions. These are so 
numerous that we cannot give them in detail; we, therefore, select some of the 
most singular: for instance, there is left to fifty indigent modest persons of the 
city of Oporto a legacy to each; to five female orphans, of the ages of fourteen, 
a dowry to each, to be drawn for, from amongst the poorest, their names to be 
written on separate slips of paper and to be deposited in an urn, from which they 
are to be drawn by a child from theage of three to five years, and the first five 
slips extracted are to be the possessors of the bequests. Amongst the most 
prominent legacies to institutions, societies, &c., are the following :—the mendi- 
cants, Santa Casa de Mesiricordia, the city of Oporto administration, the semi- 
naries, and asylum for forsaken children, male and female, and many other 
charities of a similar nature. There is a direction given with rogard to the inter- 
ment of the testator, which is peculiar to the Romish Church and very frequently 
practised by its members, it is that of an express mention in his will of being 
shrouded in his coffin in the garb of the order of the brotherhood to which he 
belonged, previous to interment, and to be borne to the grave by six of the 
poorest of that fraternity. 





General William Hallett Connolly, R.M., who died on the 20th alt., at 
his residence, King’s-terrace, Southsea, Hants, in his 80th year, executed his will 
on the 5th of February, 1859, appointing as his executors his relict, together 
with his four sons, namely, Lieutenant-Colonel Richard George Connolly, R.M., 
Captain Matthew Connolly, R.N., Captain Edward J. R. Connolly, R.M., and Cap- 
tain Henry C. L. Connolly, of the 3rd Hants Artillery Volunteers. Probate was 
granted by the London Court on the 8th instant. This gallant gentleman has 
disposed of his property to his widow and children. We infer that the relict is 
otherwise provided for, as the testator has bequeathed to her the furniture, plate, 
and some other effects, leaving all other of his personal property to his sons and 
daughters in various proportions. General Connolly was an officer who had seen 
much active and arduous service, and has been a sharer in many a hard-fought 
conflict ; and it is a singular circumstance that all the male members of his family 
are devoted to the service of their country, being officers either in the army or 
navy. Colonel Connolly commenced his career, as an officer in the Royal Marines, 
in 1795, and passed through the various grades from second lieutenant to the rank 
of general. It is well known that commissions in the corps of Royal Marines are 
neither bought or sold, and consequently promotion is exceedingly slow in this 
branch of our service. General Connolly is an instance of the correctness of this 
remark, the gallant officer having acquired the rank of general when he had 
attained the 74th year of his age, and after the lengthened period of sixty years 
military service. 





The Rev. Lawrence Ottley, M.A., canon of the cathedral church of Ripon, 
rural dean, rector of Richmond, Yorkshire, and chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon, 
died on the 11th of last month at Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, having 
executed his will in September, 1859, which was attested by Thomas P. Teale, of 
Leeds, and Richard Atkinson, of Richmond. The executors appointed are his 
relict, together with his brother, Henry Ottley, Esq., of Liverpool, and his 
brother-in-law, the Ven. Edward Bickersteth, Archdeacon of Buckingham. The 
personal property was sworn under £6,000. Canon Ottley has bequeathed his 
entire property, real and personal to his relict, leaving to her one-third thereof 
absolutely, and the remainder, on her decease, is to devolve equally amongst 
their children. The furniture, plate, jewellery, and other effects are bestowed on 
the widow absolutely. The living of Richmond, Yorkshire, was held by Canon 
Ottley during the period of eleven years, and is in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. 





Thetton Richard Anthony O’Reilly, one of the Judges of Her Majesty’s 
Supreme Court, at the island of Jamaica, where he died, on the 22nd of Decem- 
ber last, was formerly residing at Lowth, Ireland, executed his will only a few 
days before his death, bearing date the 17th of the same month, appointing three 
executors—namely, Edward Lucas, Esq., of Kingston, who alone took the grant 
of probate in that colony; W. T. Marsh, Esq., of Spanish Town, but who is not 
acting; and Myles O’Reilly, Esq., of Knock Abbey, Lowth, Lreland, the testator’s 
nephew, who is the general executor, and has administered to the will in this 
country. This gentleman, who had only held the appointment of one of Her 
Majesty’s Judges of the Supreme Court of Jamaica during the short term of two 
years, has bequeathed the property, of which he died possessed both in that 
island and in England, principally to his nephew and executor, Myles O' Reilly, 
Esq., from which, and other directions contained in the will, we infer that the 
testator had no children of his own. The nephew takes the entire property sub- 
ject to the presentation of his religious books to the Vicar-Apostolic James 
E. Dupeyron, and his wardrobe, &c., to his valet. The will concludes with the 
direction, or rather request, that his nephew would kindly consider the claims of 
the poor. 





Love Albert Parry, Esq., formerly of Westbourne-place, Pimlico, but late of 
Colchester, Essex, at which latter residence he died on the 9th of June last, 
having executed his will in 1859, which was attested by G. F. Hudson, Esq., 
solicitor, Bucklersbury, and John Blore, Esq., Westbourne-place, and was prove 
in London, on the 5th instant, by Frederick Pattison, Esq., of Old Broad-street, 
City, the sole executor. The personal property was sworn under £5,000. 
Mr. Parry, who died a widower, we presume, was a private gentleman of retired 
habits. He has left his property, both real and personal,—exclusive of a 
charitable bequest, which is in favour of the Essex and Colchester Hospital, and 
some legacies to personal friends and to his servants, all of which are directed 
to be paid free of legacy duty,—entirely to his executor, Mr. F. Pattison, 





Robert Bell, Esq., of Gower-street, Bedford-square, died at his residence, 
on the 11th of last month, having made his will oa the 3rd of December last, 
which was brought into Court by Messrs. Boys and Tweedie, Solicitors, Ely- 
place, and probate granted, on the 12th instant, to Mrs. Laura Bell, the relict 
and sole executrix. The personal property was Sworn under £10,000. This 
gentleman’s will is: exceedingly brief, being confined to one disposition, which 
is in favour of his relict, to whom the testator has bequeathed the whole of his 
property of every description, absolutely. This is independently of what she 


already enjoys under settlement. 
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THE NEW VOLUME 
OF THE 
LONDON REVIEW, 
Frou Janvary 5 To June 29, 
Is now ready, Price Thirteen Shillings. 


The whole of the Numbers forming the First Volume 
have been made complete. Price of Vol. I., 10s. 6d. 


Covers for binding the Vols., 2s. each. 
Reading Folios, 1s. 6d. each. 


The above may be obtained through all Booksellers | 


and News Agents. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


= — 


... 2a. 6d. 


Every additional Line, after Four Lines, Sixpence. 


Four LInges....... Se aad 


ADVERTISEMENTS EXCEEDING ONE CoLvUMN IN WipTH 
ARE CHARGED IN PROPORTION, 


Advertisements are received up to Eight p.m. on 
Thursdays. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 





FOR UNSTAMPED COPIES. 
QvuaARTERLY ...... 6s. Gd. Har-Yearzy ...... 13s. 
YEARLY ...... 26s. 


Stamped Copies, to go free by Post, are charged 
One Penny per Copy extra. 


Orders for “Tuk Lonpnon Review anp WEEKLY 
JovurnaL” received by all Booksellers and News- 
agents; or at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, 
Strand. 


Post-office Orders to be made payable at the 
Charing-cross Office, to W. Lirr_e, Manager. 


A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of 
Seven Postage Stamps. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR THE COLONIES 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Persons sending Newspapers abroad should be 
aware that an adhesive stamp must be placed on all 
Newspapers going out of the British Islands to the 
Colonies and Foreign Countries. The number of 
such adhesive stamps varies; the precise number 
required in each case is stated in the Postal Guides 
under the head of “ Colonial and Foreign Postage.” 
As to the impressed red stamp on Newspapers, it is 
only available for circulation in Great Britain, Lreland, 
and the Channel! Islands. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT FOUN- 

P TAINS The FIFTH DISPLAY this Seas n of the 
GREAT FOUNTAINS and entire series of Waterworks will 
take place on MONDAY, July 22nd, at Half-past Four o'clock. 
This display will include the Nine Basins of the Upper Series, 
the Water Temples, the Cascades, and Grand Waterfalls; the 
Dancing Fountains, and the numerous other groups of the 
Great Lower Basins, comprising many thousands of jets, and 
discharging 120,00) gallons of water per minute, the centre 
jets attaining the altitude of 234 feet.—Open at Nine. Admis- 
sion, One Shilling; Children under 12, Sixpence; or by Season 
Tickets. : 
RYSTAL PALACE—GREAT BRASS 

BAND CONTEST. 

The SECOND NATIONAL BRASS BAND CONTEST will 
be held at the CRYSTAL PALACE on TUESDAY and 
THURSDAY next, the 23rd and 25th July. 

Upwards of 100 Bands, from all parts of England, are 
engaged to take part in this great musical Contest. The Con- 
test will commence in the Grounds each day at Ten o'clock, 
and at Three o'clock precisely the whole of the Bands wil] 


meet on the Great Orchestra and perform Handel's Hallelujah 


Chorus, Mendelssohn's Wedding March, the Grand Corona- 


tion March, Rule Britannia, and the National Anthem, after 


which they will resume the Contest in the grounds till dusk. 

Valuable Prizes in Money and Cups will be given by the 
Crystal Palace Company, and, in addition, some of the princi- 
ps musical instrument makers of London have presented 
several first-class instruments and musical works as special 
prizes. 


Special trains at low fares are arranged to run from all parts 
of England, and trains will leave London Bridge, Victoria, 
aod intermediat> Stations for the Palace as often as required. 

Doors open at Nine. Admission One Shilling. Children 
under twelve, Sixpence. 





— 





RYSTAL PALACE. —M. BLONDIN.—It 


is with much pleasure it is announced that arrangements | 


have been made with Mons. Blondin to give an EXTRA 
SINGLE PERFORMANCE on the TIGHT ROPE (raised 
only a few feet from the ground) of those truly marvellous 
feats which he performed at the private display in the Terrace 
Dining Room, on Friday, June 2ist, and which then excited 
so much astonishment, and elicited such extraordinary and 
unanimous marks of approval from the representatives of the 
Press and others then present. The performance will take 
lace on a Stage erected for the purpose in the Centre 
‘ransept, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 24th, commencing at 
Three o'clock precisely, terminating before Five o'clock. 

Admission, by Season Tickets, or by Day Tickets, or on 
payment of Half-a-Crown each. Numbered Reserved Stalls, 
immediately in front of the Stage, or in the Side Galleries, 
Five Shillings each. Unnumbered Reserved Seats, immediately 
behind the Stalls, Half-a-Crown. Tickets for Admission, 
Stalls, and Reserved Seats on Sale at the usual agents, at the 
Crystal Palace, or at 2, Exeter Hall. 

*.* This performance will not be repeated by M. Blondin. 
Those who pe mes to witness it are recommended to make early 
application for ticsets, particularly for Stalls, WHICH MUST BE 
LIMITED IN NUMBER. 





OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS —The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, 5, Pall-mall 
East (close to the National Gallery). From Nine till Dusk.— 
Admittance ls, Catalogue 6d. 


JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 





WILL OPEN THIS DAY, 


qXHIBITION OF THE EIGHT HISTORI- 

CAL PICTURES, painted by Wittram Bevt Scorrt, 

for Sir W. Calvesly Trevelyan, Bart., illustrating the HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH BORDER. 


Building the Roman Wall. 
St. Cuthbert the Hermit. 

Venerable Bede. Grace Darling. 
The Descent of the Doves. Our own Day. 


French Gallery, 129, Pall-Mall. Admission, One Shilling. 


N R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH 

MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their entirely new and 
ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENT, *‘OUR CARD BASKET,” 
and the ‘TWO RIVAL COMPOSERS,” EVERY EVENING 
(except Saturday) at 8; THURSDAY anp SATURDAY 
AFTERNOONS at 3, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUS- 
TRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. Unreserved seats, l1s., 
2s. Stalls, 3s. Stall Chairs, 5s., can be secured at the Gallery, 
in alvance, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co’s., 201, 
Regent-street. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 
Great Success of the new Comedy of MY LORD AND 
MY LADY.—Monday, July 22, and duringthe week. Tocom- 
mence at Seven, with the New Ballet, BACCHUS and 
ARIADNE, after which, at 3 to 8, the new Comedy, MY 
LORD AND MY LADY; OR, IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
WORSE—Mr. C. Mathews, Mr. Howe, Mr. Buckstone; 
Mrs. C. Mathews, Mrs. Wilkins, &c., with COOL AS A 
CUCUMBER, Mr. C. Mathews; concluding with TURNING 
THE TABLES. Mr. Compton, 


The Spur in the Dish. 
Bernar.! Gilpin. 











EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. — 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. WEBSTER.— 
Reproduction of the Great Drama of THE DEAD HEART.— 
Second Week of THE PRETTY HORSEBREAKERS.—On 
MONDAY, and during the Week, THE DEAD HEART— 
Messrs. B. Webster, D. Fisher, J. L. Toole, P. Bedford, 
Billington, Stuart, Romer, C. J. Smith; Miss Woolgar, Miss 
K. Kelly, and Miss Laidlaw. To conclude with THE PRETTY 
HORSEBREAKERS—Miss Woolgar, K. Kelly, E. Thorne; 
Messrs. J. L. Toole and Paul Bedford. Commence at Seven. 
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WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 


of a Capital of £100,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTBERS. 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium, 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed 
periods on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 


Prospectusrs and Forms on application to the Heap 
Orricr, 355, Strand, London, 


adele gel LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TrvstErs. 
The Right Ion. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Bir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 

Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Driexcrors, 

John Ashburner, Fsq., M.D. | John Gardiner, —% 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 





QUAI ss csc necejin cds ecnsaeestesniinerocdion wirndurwnndinie £500,000 
NE SII ici excavcontneescdesstanssstivcdisucniases £110,000 
BREE TROT occccsnss -cescscis ey ene eee £40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages | 


of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid, 

No charges whatever are nade beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attainin 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands whic 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment 


! 
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ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
3, Parliament-street, London, 8.W. 
Establishei 1842. 
Persons assuring in this office are offered the following 
accommodative es of paying the premiums, viz. :— 
Ist. Annually, quarterly, or half-yearly. 
2nd. On a decreasing or ascending scale. 
3rd. For a term of years only, securing a free policy after. 
wards for life. 
4th. With a fixed annual reduction of premiums. 
5th. On the half-credit system, suspending half the annual 
premiums for seven years; the debt to be allowed to stand over 
until death, 
Forms of Proposal, and every information afforded, on appli- 
cation to the Actuary. 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Author of “‘ Treatise on Savings Banks.” 
*.* Agents wanted in those towns where the society is not 
already represented. 








GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 


[us CONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 
429, STRAND, LONDON. 
1. Provides the Security of Consols for its Policies. 
2. It lends, or returns to Insurers On DeMmanp at any time, 
about One-Half of all Premiums Paid. 
Undoubted Security for Money, with a liberal Rate of 
Interest. 
The Association pos a Large Capital, subscribed by 
several Hundreds of Shareholders. 
Full information may be obtained on application to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


A CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided against by an 
Annual payment of £3 to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures £1,000 at death 
by accident, or £6 weekly for Injury. 
No Extra Paemium For VOLUNTEERS. 
One person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. £75,000 has been already paid as Compensation. 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, (late 
3, Old Broad-street.) 
Annual Income £40,000. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C., January, 1861. 














OCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE 
Manufactured by the WHEELER & WILSON COM. 
PANY. Offices and Sale-rooms—462, Oxford-street, London. 


Instruction gratis to every purchaser. 


The attention of housekeepers, seamstresses, dress-makers, 
tailors, manufacturers of shirts, collars, skirts, cloaks, mantles, 
clothing, hats, caps, corsets, ladies’ boots, linen goods, um- 
brellas, parasols, and silk goods, is invited to the perfect adap- 
tation and unrivalled excellence of the Lock-stitch Sewing- 
machine for general purposes. They are simple in construction, 
efficient and durable in operation, beautiful in model and finish, 
fitted to adorn the parlour, and suited to the workshop, applic- 
able alike to the family and the manufacturer. Their speed is 
from 1,000 to 2,000 stitches per minute, or equal in efficiency to 
twelve seamstresses. They will stitch, gather, hem, fell, and 
bind, with great rapidity, strength, and beauty. Domestics 
and children twelve years of age readily become proficient in 
their use. 

Illustrated Prospectus gratis and post-free. 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 

. LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 

BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 

ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C, 











WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


Cable gt PATENT STARCH 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Gtascow & Lonpoy. 


OR CLEANING PLATE and JEWEL- 

LERY.—BRADLEY’S ALBATUM, or White Rouge, 
free from Mercury and soft, gives readily a natural, brilliant, 
and lasting Polish, without wearing the Articles, and is the 
only thing fit for Plated Goods. Sold by BRADLEY & 
BOURDAS, Chemists, Belgravia, London, and by Chemists, 
Silversmiths, Oilmen, and Ironmongers, in boxes at 1s. and 2s. 
See that ‘‘ Bradley’s Albatum”’ is on the box. 


RAs and TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 
8. BURTON has One Large Show Room devoted ex- 
clusively to the display of Baths and Toilette Ware. The Stock 
of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the public, and marked with prices proportionate 
with thos? that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. Portable showers, 7s. 6d. ; 
pillar showers, £3to £5; nursery, 15s. to 32s.; sponging, 14s. 
to 32s.; hip, l4s. to 3ls. 6d. A large assortment of Gas 
Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Yapour and Camp Shower 
Baths.—Toilette Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. 
the set of three. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S.—He 

has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appro- 

yriate Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, 

rom lls.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints 

and patent sacking, from 14s. 6d.; and Cots, from 15s. 6d. 

each; handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in 
great variety, from £2. 13s. 6d. to £20. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 








| pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 


of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the | 


event of previous death. 


The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application, 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 


and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tur- 
nery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman- 


| mews, London, 


July 
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SLUGG’S 
ACHROMATIC ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES. 





These Telescopes are of Superior Quality and Excellent Workmanship, and will show the various celestial 
Phenomena, as well as Instruments hitherto charged two or three times their price. 


2 inches diameter and 36 inches focus with stand ................ enecnsgeces ae fe 
o" « i ae Sree te Costa gir une ar 
oy mf sp Cn, are hatiecmlaaal bat hisdeP vests 516 6 
Do. do. do. do. having polished brass body, 

rack motion to eyepiece, and tripod stand as above........ Cixersiens Seeovenenive 1110 0 
33 inches diameter and 60 inches focus as the last ............c.cccceeeseeeeeenees an ae OO 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


2-INCH TELESCOPES. 
** Stockton-on-Tees, March 26, 1860. 
«A desire to test the telescope has postponed my 
acknowledgment of its receipt hitherto. I am per- 
fectly delighted with it. Its neatness is noteworthy, 
and its power and excellence better than my expecta- 
tion. I saw Saturn’s ring beautifully, also the nebula 
in Orion. Jupiter was magnificent, with his retinuc 
—three on one side and one on the other—very clear 
and distinct. “W. J. Watson.” 





“‘ Newton Heath, April, 1860. 


“T have studiously avoided writing until I was 
convinced by a series of observations, of the working 
of the telescope. I have had some capital views of 
Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn. I have been enabled to 
distinguish two of Saturn’s moons. I consider the 
views to be highly satisfactory for the power of my 
instrument. Icannot give utterance to my thoughts 
for the very great kindness you have done in making 
an instrument which will give intellectual enjoyment 
for yearstocome. Accept my warmest thanks, &c. 

7 Seely J. JOHNSON.” 
2}-INCH TELESCOPES. 
‘130, Cambridge-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
Manchester, March, 1861. 


*‘ The 24-inch telescope has more than answered my 
expectations. Withit I have resolved Castor, seen the 
nebula in Lyra, and had some good views of Saturn, 
with two of his satellites. “W. Luis,” 


“ Scotland, May 18, 1860. 


“The telescope arrived safe here last evening. 
The workmanship is excellent. I have no doubt 
about its performance. 


2}-INCH TELESCOPES. 
“Fort Ayr, July 14th, 1860. 

‘‘ The telescope has quite taken me by surprise. I 
had no idea it would be such a fine instrument. The 
day is not favourable, but I have directed it to spots 
distant ten or fifteen miles along the coast, and to the 
shore of Arran, some twenty miles of. I had no idea 
a glass of such great focal length would be so well 
adapted for terrestrial objects. I have never met 
with a terrestrial telescope at all approaching this in 
power and clearness. 

* July 31st. 


‘“‘T have tried the three astronomical powers. The 
view with the most powerful is so clear that it seemed 
almost as if a higher power could be employed with- 
out coloured fringes or distortion. I have had good 
views of Mars,—the polar ice and dark spots being 
very distinguishable. “3h. P.” 


** Manchester, October 6, 1860. 


“My son, who resides on the Clyde, near to 
Dunoon, was expecting the arrival of a yacht which 
had been built for him in Liverpool, and happened to 
be looking through the glass, when he observed his 
little vessel coming from between the two Cumbrays, 








a distance of nine or ten miles. To be able to tell to 
a certainty that such a boat is your own, at sucha 


distance, is no mean performance. 
@“W. 2. F.” 





From THE Rev. J. Cuapwick Bates. 
* Blue Pitts, near Manchester, May, 1861. 


“T am very proud of my telescope.” * * * 





“5, Robert-street, Walter-street, Travis-street. 

** As a working man I wish to thank you for your 
efforts to cheapen the telescope, which have enabled 
me to become the possessor of a 48-inch instrument. 
From all I understand about telescopes, I do not 
think there can be a better than mine of the same 
size. I can see five stars in the trapezium of Orion, 
and can often see five of Saturn’s moons, 

* Joun ASHWORTH, 


** At Messrs. Parr, Curtis, and Madeley.” 


* Macclesfield, June 25, 1860. 


“T am satisfied with the telescope—its perform- 
ance is good. “T, DaveNPorT, JUN.” 





33-INCH TELESCOPES. 
From THE Rev. D. T. Moore, 
“ Ongar, Feb. 12th, 1861. 


** Your telescope has given me the most complete 
satisfaction. Last evening I had a magnificent view 
of Jupiter and Saturn. I saw four at least, and [ 
think five, of Saturn’s moons, notwithstanding the 
bright moonlight. I can see very distinctly with a 
power of 300. I enclose sketches of Jupiter and 
Saturn. You will see that I have marked five of 
Saturn’s satellites. 

‘** T have seen five stars in the trapezium of Orion’s 
nebula. You will also observe that I saw a belt 
of some sort above the ring of Saturn, the shadow 
being on one side of the ring, and the belt on the 
other.” 





From the Examiner and Times, March 7th, 1860. 


** We have had an opportunity of comparing Mr. 
Slugg’s telescopes with others several times their 
cost, and find their performance most satisfactory. 
We can well believe his assurance that ‘ the lenses 
are of superior quality, and ground upon the truest 
theory.’ His large telescope of 34-inch in diameter, 
and magnifying 120 times, is an instrument likely to 
tempt the purse of any one who shall get a glance at 
the planet Saturn through it.” 


A 4}4-INCH TELESCOPE. 
From THE Rey. R. C. Huppersty, CAartMe.. 
** May, 1861. 
**T am very much pleased with the 44-inch tele- 
scope you supplied me with. On clear nights I have 
made out the small star near Vega; the quadruple 
star in Lyra, with the greatest ease, and two if not 
three of the very faint stars between. The division 
in the anse of Saturn’s rings I have also seen with a 
power of 300.” 


Catalogues named below on receipt of three stamps. 








Just published, price 2d., 


‘““INFORMATION ABOUT TELESCOPES,” 


Containing two Addresses on Cheap Telescopes, and remarks by a Clergyman on Astronomical Observations, 


with an Illustrated Catalogue and Testimonials. 
SIMPEKIN & CO. 


By the same Author, 


By J. T. Slug. 


THE TELESCOPE: ITS CONSTRUCTION AND USE EXPLAINED. 
Price Is. 
SIMPKIN & CO. 


N.B.—The second edition of “ The Stars and the Telescope,’ announced for June, has been unavoidably 
delayed, and is now in the press. 





JOSIAH T. SLUGG, 214, STRETFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 
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LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 

Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 





N ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
250, OXFORD STREET. 


SELLING OFF. 


In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster’s refusal to 
renew i Laan of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
—— STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 
cash. 


250, OXFORD-STRERT, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 
Hyde-park. 


CE and REFRIGERATORS for preserving ice 
and cooling wine, water, butter, cream, ellies, and provi- 
sions of all kinds manufactured by the WENHAM LAKE ICE 
COMPANY, of the best make, and at the lowest cash prices. 
Pure spring-water ice, in blocks, delivered to most parts of town 
daily, and packages of 2s. 6d., 5s., 9s., and upwards, forwarded 
any distance by ‘‘ Goods train,”’ without perceptible waste, 
Freezing Powders, Machines for making and moulding Ices, 
either with or without ice. Wine Coolers, and everything con- 
nected with Freezing, of the best, cheapest, and most reliable 
character. Carbonators for making soda-water. The Company 
_—— no agents. Full particulars furnished by post, free, 
fenham Lake Ice Company, 140, Strand, London, W.C. 








-—A* SBURY’S SUMMER BEVERAGES.— 
A tablespoonful of either of SAINSBURY’S FRUIT 
ESSENCES, mixed with an ordinary tumblerful of spring 
water, will form a delicious beverage ; they are also peculiarly 
adapted for flavouring carbonated soda and potass waters, 
and in every instance where there is a gazogene in use they will 
be found most desirable. Raspberry, orange, black currant, 
cherry, and apple fruit essences, at Is., 1s. 10d., and 3s. 6d. per 
imperial quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint; lemonade and 
ginger lemonade, at 10d., 1s. 4d., and 2s, 6d. per quarter-pint, 
1alf-pint, and pint ; toreign pineapple and mulberry, at 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and 5s. per quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint. Manu- 
factory, No. 176 and 177, Strand, third door west of Norfolk- 
street. 





ASS & CO’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, may 
aos be had in fine condition, at the following Prices for 
ash :— 

Reputed Measures, Imperial Measure, 
Quarts, 6s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Pints, 5s. per dozen, 
Guinness’ Extra Stout at the same Prices. 
Address:—BARBER & LELEUX, 11, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, 8.W. 





CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR, 
EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1511. It is increasing in Value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Poixt of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price, Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 

Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
243. and 30s. per doz, 


Superior Claret ............ 36s. 42s. 498.603. 728. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry .......ccsccccrssvsesese 243. 308. 55 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

SUES nahdsicaiaisdencéadutiuecndecta 368. 428.488. 55 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 363. 42s. 488.608. ,, 
Hock and Moselle ... 303, 368, 483. 608, to 1208. gy 
SNS GED skcicistisicniicciceesss 60s. 668.788. 55 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 663.788. ,, 


Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 


On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
 F, GHT-BROWN COD LIVER OTT, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through. 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS 
RU EUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DBBILITY, DISBASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS A¥EECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Barrt., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘t I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and 
a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dea. GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—‘* Dr. Granville has found that 
Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it 
does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent 
on the administration of the Pale Oil.” 

De. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—*‘ I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold 
under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any other 
kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.”’ 

Dre. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R_H. the Duke of Sare- 
Coburg and Gotha.—“ I ‘invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am 





recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
pound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
destroyed.” -~hapwec . 

De. pe Joxon’s Liont-Brows Cop Liver Ort is sold 
only in Imreetst Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 40. Od.; 
Quarts, 9a.; capsvled, and labelled with his stamp and signa. 
CES Ne 9 I 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONB CAN POSSIBLY BB G@NUINE, by 
respectable Cacuusts. 
+o 

SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
AN3AR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
Cavtiox,—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
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OURISTS and TRAVELLERS, and others 

ex to the scorching raye of the sun, and heated 
particles of dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 
refreshing preparation for the Complesion, dispelling the cloud 
of languor and relaxation, allaying al] heat and irritability, and 
immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending restored 
elasticity and healthful state of the skin. It eradicates erup- 
tions, freckles, tan, and discolourations, and produces a healthy 


of complexion. 
f per bottle. Sold at 20, Hatton- 





urity and delicacy 
d Price 4a. 6d and Ss. 6« 
den, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


o~ °° ASK FOR “ROWLANDS' KALYDOR.” 








TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN, 

QEARSS TRANSPARENT SHAVING- 

STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instanta- 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which softens the 
beard, and thereby renders the process of shaving more rapid, 
easy, and cleanly, than the old mode of using the brash and the 
dish. 

PEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for 
toilet purposes, imparting a most agreeable odour and softness 
to the skin. Prices, in tablets, 1s. each and upwards; made 
also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from 1s. each. 
To avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent 
Soap can be procured at the Inventor's Manufactory, 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, 
Old Bond-street; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bond- 
street: W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross; W. WINTER, 
205, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London; 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country ; or, 
upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A. & F, 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
forwarding their orders to rH1s EstaBLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 
DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 
DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY res ctfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 
MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. Mourning Costume of every 
description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The most Reasonable 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 











PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial. 


U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu. 
lency, distension, heemmorhond, debility, noises in the head or 
ears —Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.8.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Wurzer.—1! Ib. 28. 9d.; 2tb. 4s. 6d.; 5 Ib. 
lls.: 12 1b. 228.; 241)b. free of carriage, 4s.—BARRY DU 
BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; also, FORTNUM 
& MASON, and all Grocers and Chemists. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
. has been, during Seeaty See pane, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, anc i 





universally accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
qualities are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the nr@uLar use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and Fong by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


IN NORTH AMERICA 


People are now busily engaged in devising devilish and subtle 
contrivances to carry death and destruction amongst each 
other. What a happy contrast is seen in dear ‘‘Old England,” 
where people are generally seeking to increase their bodily 
health, and prolong the existence of their lives, by the use of 
that fine family medicine, 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 











In boxes, price ls. 1}d., 28. 9d., and in family packets, 11s. 
each. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
For Exrortation. — Directions in Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, and English, are folded round each box. 
Sole Proprietors, T. ROBERTS & CO., 
8, Cranr-court, Fiert-straert, Lonpoy. 


vu E BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 

Norton's Pitvs act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s, 1¢d., 2s. Od., and 11s, each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for “‘ Nortow’s Pitts,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, 28. Od. and 4s. 6d., carriage free, 








INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. It is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
eiped Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpool, Southamp- 
ton, Hull, &e., and by Engineers and Manufacturers twengh 
outthe country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for. 
warded on application to P.8. EASTON, and G. SPRING. 
FIELD, Sole Menefetunens and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

‘““Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth s trial by every steamship 
owner in the world,”—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
28th Dec. 1860. 

** Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it fa been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction,”— 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1860. 

“The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
incrustation known."’—Commercial Daily List, 


TO GENTLEMEN. 


Best Fancy Trowsers, One Guinea; Black Dress Suit, Three Pounds Fifteen; 
Walking or Sea-side Suit, Three Guineas. 


Ww. COOPER & Cc O., 
“TATLORS’ ASSOCIATION,” 


34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
(Patterns Free by Post.) 











ANALYSIS BY LIGHT. 
CROOKES’ SPECTROSC O PE. 


SPENCER BROWNING AND CO, PATENTEES. 


With the kind and valuable assistance of W. Crookes, Esq., F.C.S., so well known for his successful 
researches upon the Spectrum, we have been enabled to produce a most efficient, portable, and convenient 
Instrument for use, and more economical in price than any other hitherto offered to the public. 

Having made an addition to the Instrument which greatly increases its power, the price will now be 
£4 10s.; with higher power, and extra adjustments, £5 5s. Mounted Prism, for showing the spectra of two 


metals at the same time, £1. 
CROOKES’ POCKET SPECTROSCOPE 
FOR TOURISTS. 
SPENCER BROWNING AND CO, PATENTEES. 
Warranted to show the Soda Line D double. 
The size of this Instrument is only 4} inches by 2}, 1} inches thick, in Morocco case complete. 
Price, £3 10s. With higher power and extra adjustment, £4 4s. 
Either instrument forwarded free on receipt of remittance to 
SPENCER BROWNING & CO., PATENTEES, 111, MINORIES, E.C. 
Established 100 years. 








BUNSEN AND KIRCHHOFF’S 
APPARATUS FOR SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, 


As Described in the Supplement to “The London Review,’ May 4th, 1861, 
IS MANUFACTURED BY 
W. LADD, 
MICROSCOPE AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
ll and 12, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. CLaupet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
imitations of his Carte de Visite Vignette Portrait of H.R.H. the late Duchess of Kent. Although the im- 
perfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not 
examine attentively the photograph. To prevent this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all 
the Cartes de Visite which come from his establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


107, REGENT STREET, 


THREE Doors From VIGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 








GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 
| GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 








QO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS AND VISES PROCURED, without 
nal attendance, expense, and trouble saved, by applying to C. GOODMAN, Agent (Successor to Laren & Co.), 
| 47, Strand, London, W.C., three doors east of the Adelphi Theatre,—N.B, Circular of Instructions Post Free, 


July 
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ENSON’S 
* Perfection of mechanism.” —Morning Post, 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas ; Silver, 2 to50 guineas, 

Send two stamps for ‘‘ Benson’s Illustrated Pamphlet,” 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with their 
I Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra, 

33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Established 1749. 





CCOUNT BOOKS, &, 
of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 
the premises. 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate priat- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch. 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description : 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
ereat variety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 

GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
degrees, 5s, each, 

NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d, 
a ream, 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade, 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 

F, ARNOLD'S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &e, 

86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue, 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 


WATCHES.—'|! 


' 
| 





- HE BLESSINGS OF PEACE” 
are to be found in the increased importation of Teas by 
THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, 


ey | the finest descriptions are brought within the reach of 
all. ‘*Strong Tea.” The Leaf not coloured, from 2s. Good 
Family Tea, 3s. to 3s. 4d. Rich Souchong, last seasons, 3s. 5d. 
Finest kinds from 48, Offices, 9, Great St. Helen’s Church- 
yard, Bishopsgate. 





HE FINEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

at Market Prices are always to be obtained of the EAST- 
INDIA COM PAN Y.—For Town and Country Agencies apply to 
the Secretary.—Offices, 9, Great St. Helen’s Church-yard, City. 








NEW MUSIC. 


M&ic FOR SCHOOLS AND THE 
COLONIES, &c.— The 297th Edition. —-HAMILTON’S 
MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE, 4s.; 
Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for Singing, 19th Edition, 5s. ; 
Hamilton’s Dictionary of 3,500 Musical Terms, 65th Edition, 
1s.; Clarke’s Catechism on the Rudiments of Music, 67th Edi- 
tion, 1s.—N.B. Gratis and post-free, a Catalogue of New 
— Music ; also a List of New and Second-hand Piano- 
ortes. 


London: Rongrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
and of all Music-sellers and Booksellers. 





ACRED DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC FOR 
PIANO, &c., by W. H. Cattcorr. Admired Sacred 
Melodies by the most celebrated composers, viz. :—The Holy 
Family, and the Adoration. Each work consisting of three 
series; price, piano solo (with an exquisite illustration in oil), 
5s. each series; piano uet, 63s. Accompaniments to each 
series for flute, violin, and violoncello, 1s. each part. These 
—— works may be had complete, each handsomely bound 
or presentation, price 12s. 


London: Rosrrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
Regent-street, W., publishers to her Majesty. £23 is the price 
of Robert Cocks & Co.’s Piccolo Pianoforte, in rosewood or 
walnut case, with elegant fret, and full compass, Warranted. 
—6, New Burlington-street. 





THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


ANSWERS TO THE SEVEN ESSAYS, 


PUBLISHED WITH 


THE LONDON REVIEW, 


May now be obtained, bound in a Wrapper. 


To ensure an extensive circulation, it is decided to issue the 


Answers at the Lowest possible Price, 


Price of the Complete Series, 


Free by Post, 1s. 2d. 
Supplied by all Booksellers and News Agents, or direct fron the Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 


Religious Societies and Clergymen who may be desirous to circulate the Seven Answers, can be supplied with 
any quantity, either by Post or Railway Parcel. 





Just ready, 1 vol. 8vo., price 5s.,+ 


THE THEORY OF THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


LONDON: EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 





READY WITH THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 
FRzeten's ILLUM INATED FAMILY 
BIBLE. 


A Specimen Part post-free for twenty- 
four stamps. 


London: 8. O. Brzgron, 248, Strand, W.C., and all 
Booksellers, 


Part I, Two Shillings, 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN AMERICA. 
THIS DAY, 
In Two Vols., Post Svo., price 18s., 
RECENT RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN CHURCH 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY AN ENGLISH LAYMAN, FIVE YEARS RESIDENT 
IN THAT REPUBLIC, 


Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, London. 








Post 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


HE LAST TRAVELS OF IDA PFEIFFER, 


. inclusive of a Visit to Madagascar. With a Biography 
of the Authoress, compiled from her own Notes. 


London: Rovrtenpas, Warne, & RovrieneGr. 





Price 3d., by post 4d., 
HE ROMAN BATH ;a few Remarks, show- 


ing why it is to be Preferred to the Turkish Bath, and 
Explaining its Merits as a channel for Lucrative Investment, 


E. Stanrorp, 6, Charing-Cross, S.W. 








Demy 8vo., 103. 6d, 
HOUSE FOR THE SUBURBS 
SOCIALLY & ARCHITECTURALLY SKETCHED. 
By Taomas Morais. 
Enlarged and improved edition, with illustrative designs, 
Siurxix, Marsnatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court, 
And ell Booksellers, 





OTICE.—MESSRS. WM. H. ALLEN & CO. 

have just issued a Second Edition, in Two Vols. 8vo., 

price 26s., of MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT'S AUTOBIO- 

GRAPHY; also a Second Edition, in post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 

of Mr. Sutherland Edwards’ RUSSIANS AT HOME; and a 

Second Edition, in 8vo., price 18s., of Mr. Edward Mayhew’s 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR, a book which should be 
in the possession of all who keep horses. 


London: Wa. H. Attzn & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 





Vol. I., price 12s. 6d., 
HE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, from the 


Earliest Ages to the Present Time, and of the Delusions 
Incidental to its Progress. By Epwarp Msryoy, M.D., 
F.G.S., F.R.C.P., &e. 


‘*Dr. Meryon has written, econ amore, with a mind fully 
impressed with the high importance of his subject, and desireus 
of deing it all the justice in his power.”—British ifedical 
Journal, 

“If such knowledge as is contained in Dr. Meryon’s work 
were a little more general, we should be spared many reproduc- 
tions of opinions and practices which history has already con- 
demned as erroneous or mischievous.’’—Lancet, 

‘*4 good history of medicine has long been felt to be a 
desideratum in English litérature; and if we may judge from 
the first volume which has just appeared, Dr. Meryon bids fair 
to supply the want.’’-—Morning Post, 

“The work is worthy of all praise for the diligence and good 
sense shown in its construction, and for the general accuracy 
with which it represents the outline of the history it under- 
takes to give.” —Lraminer. 

** We have never met with a work on a similar subject which 
contains more elements for the student’s thought, or more 
attractive interest for the general reader.’’-—Jvhn Bull, 


Loxeman, Green, Lonaman, & Ropenrts. 





Now Ready, price 8s., 


RISON BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


By Jonn Atreep LanGrorp, Esq. LIustrated, Post 
8vo. cloth, extra. 


“ The book is handsomely printed in old-fashioned type, and 
adorned with some very faithful wood-cut portraits, executed 
in a style that harmonizes with the form of print, being old- | 
fashioned without roughness or inaccuracy, and very faithful 
copies from accepted likenesses. Whenever gift-books are in 
season, such a work as this deserves to be remembered.’ — 
Examiner, 


! 
London: Witt Tsa@G, Pancrae-lane, Queen-st., Cheapside. 





13, Great MaRLBorovGn-StRgEr, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative 


of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By CHARLES 
JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of ‘* Lake Ngami.” &8vo., 
with Portrait of the Author and numerous Illustrations, 
21s. bound, [Nexrt Week, 
HENRY IV. and MARIE de MEDICI; 
from Original and Authentic Sources, By Miss FREER. 
2 vols., with portraits, 21s, 


A SAUNTER through the WEST-END. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of 


“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Tllustiated by J. F. Mr- 
LAIs, A.R.A. 5s. bound. Formitg Vol. XVII. of Hurst 
& Buacksrr’s Standard Library of Cheap Editions, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
UNDER the SPELL. By the Author of 


** Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols, 


** This is the best story hitherto written by a very pleasant 
novelist.”’—Examiner, i 


PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By 
DUTTON COOK, 3 vols. 


A FAMILY HISTORY. By the Author 
of ‘* The Queen's Pardon,” &c. 3 vols. 





HE CONSERVATORY in the HORTICUL- 
TURAL GARDENS.—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, 
price 4d., stamped 5d., contains :—Fine View of the Conserva- 
tory, Horticultural Gardens—On Barracks and Hospitals~ 
Old and New Stained Glass—The Labour Question ~uasdies 
—Books for the City—Ireland—Chambers and Lodgings—The 
Poor—Use of Colour on Medieval Buildings— Lealen Streets 
—Compensation Cases — Berlin Stoves — Fire Insurance — 
Suffolk Institute of Archeology—Metropolitan Board of Works 
—Royal Engineer Department—Church-building News— Pro. 
vincial News, &c., &c,—Office, 1, York-street, Covent Garden; 
and all Booksellers, 





HE ARCHAZLOGICAL INSTITUTE of 
Great Britain and Ireland will hold its SESSIONS this 
year at PETERBOROUGH, commencing on TUESDAY, July 
23d, and concluding on TUESDAY, July 30th. Several Excur- 
sions will take place during the week to various Monuments 
and Relics of the Olden Time to be found in the Neighbour- 
hood, Visitors and others will find Descriptions and I)lustra- 
tions of these objects of interest, yrepared expressly for the 
oceasion, in the LEISURE HOUR, Nos. 499 and 500, price 
One Penny each, which may be obtained of Mr, E. B. Sar- 
geant, Peterborough, and of all other Booksellers, 


London: RicHarp Jonzgs, 56, Paternoster-row. 


JETERBOROUGH, AND ROUND ABOUT 
IT. Inthe LEISURE HOUR, Nos. 499 and 500, will 
be found some Descriptive Papers, for the use of those who 
urpose visiting Peterborough during the approaching SES- 
SIONS of the ARCHMOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, Among 
the topics referred to are the following :— 
The Fen Country, as it Was and as it Is. 
The City of Peterborough. 
Historical Associations and Monuments of the Cathedral. 
A Celebrated Old Sexton. 
Crowland, its Abbey and its Anchorite. 
Aspects of the Country between Peterborough, Crowland, 
and Thorney. 
Thorney Abbey, and the Reclamation of its Fens, 
Castor and its Antiquities. 
Woodcroft House, Barnwell Castle, 
Royal Tragedy. 

Engravings are given of the West Front of Peterborough Ca- 
thedral, from a Photograph; an Ancient Stone Coffin; 
Crowland Bridge and Crowland Abbey; Castor Church ; 
Woodcroft House ; Thorney Abbey; Barnwell Castle. 


The Numbers containing the above may be obtained of Mr, E, 
B, Sargeant, Peterborough, and of all Booksellers, 





Fotheringay and its 


London: Ricuarp Jones, 56, Paternoster-row. 





A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
rINHE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 
With a New Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOPADIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes, The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 





James Sanaster & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


Gustave Dorg, 
Executed in the highest style of Art. Price £5. 

This work is the masterpiece of M. Gustave Doré's won- 
derful talent, and is a marvel of the breadth and power of this 
Artist's designs. 

L. Hacuztrre & Co., Publishers, 18, King William-street, 
Strand, W.C., and all the first Booksellers. 








‘Jen published, 
ANTE’S INFERNO. Folio Edition. 


the Original, With 76 Designs on Wood, by 


In 





Just out, price 1s., post free 13 stamps, 


THE ERRORS OF HOMCEOPATHY, 

by Dr. C. J. Barr Meranvows, Honorary Medical 
Officer to the Royal Dispensary, Pimlico, late in the service of 
Her Majesty's East Indian Government, &c, 


London: Hexry Reysnaw, 356, Strand. 
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THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON — 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. o 
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ESTABLISHED 1886. EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. is 


' and nation. 

This Company has attained a very high position amongst the Insurance Institutions of Great Britain, Its annual revenue exceeds £500,000, its invested funds tion en coule 
amount to £1,260,000. né 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. religious pe 

ever good © 


The Premiums exceed £310,000, and place it in the first class of Fire Offices; its liberality and promptitude in settling claims have been established in the 
adjustment of enormous losses ; and its falbnohte in determining rates of Premium has uniformly been given to proposals for improving the character of risks that 


high Premiums may be unnecessary. 


up wisdom 
for the hum 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. progenitors, 
The Reserve in this Department has been increased by the addition of upwards of 53,000 in the year 1860 alone. The system of Bonuses is simple, involving another, to | 
no possible liability of partnership ; liberal, guaranteeing a more than average amount of benefit ; satisfying, because known at the date of the insurance, and there. to reject th 


fore free from disappointment, uncertainty, and doubt. The arrangements in other respects are intended to render the Policies of the LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


perfect securities in the hands of third parties. The Annual Premiums exceed £130,000 ; the Accumulated Reserve is £707,000. nature, and 


ments our | 

ANNUITIES. nose 

The Payments by the Company exceed £19,000 per annum. Every facility is afforded to persons purchasing Annuities to enable their receipt at such times Fand tiene ‘of tin 
places as may be convenient, and the terms and rates will be found satisfactory. senger ; fills 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. significance 

The following TABLE exhibits the gradual growth during TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, and present position of the Company :— and thereby 





SR Soe ages utter li 







































































= oo FIRE DEPARTMENT. CAPITAL AND RESERVED FUNDS. LIFE DEPARTMENT. . 
| YEAR ea aa ear A ad = 5 EE: —— Age of | the wit of t« 
i j | Amoant of Premiums. | Amount of Losses. — —- Dividchd was paid. Accumulated Funds. j|Amount of Premium.; Amount of Claims. Company. thoughts lik 

| Ae he | ships over al 
oe ee ees £. 8. d. £. 8 a. £3 d. £. 8. d. £ 38. d. _ islands, an¢ 
1836 997011 7 | 1,079 4 8 | 0 0 0 00 0 9,418 18 5 881 0 4 0 0 0 Ist Year. | Pao 
| 1837 11,986 17 2 | 65,173 0 0 | 8,458 15 0 66,175 0 0 16,328 8 § 1,754 13 7 600 0 0 2nd ,, | f ge 
| 1838 16,540 1310 | 23,5821410 | 3,471 17 6 69,437 10 0 9,312 5 4 2,396 13 0 1,590 0 0 3rd, | gift of Chri: 
1839 19,025 9 0 | 10,509 12 9 3,471 17. 6 69,487 10 0 18,623 3 9 2,345 5 3 497 4 0 4th ,, | place is too - 
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SOCIAL ULCERS. 


Ir is easy for the self-complacent Englishman to praise the British people 
and nation. We can fancy the optimist painting the picture of our civiliza- 
tion en couleur de rose. “ Are we not,” he might ask, “a pre-eminently moral and 
religious people? Do we not stand at the very head of the world? What- 
ever good was in antiquity has reached us. We are rich in all the stored- 
up wisdom of the past. Our active minds work not only for ourselves, but 
for the human race. Inheriting much truth and some falsehood from our 
progenitors, we have endeavoured, faintly at one time, and more strongly at 
another, to disentangle the truth from the falsehood, to act upon the one, and 
to reject the other. Our philosophers and sages have studied the laws of 
nature, and discovered a portion of her secrets. They have made the ele- 
ments our servants, set the winds, the waves, and the fire to work for us ; 
turned the water-drops into instruments of power, and mastered the obstruc- 
tions of time and space. British civilization makes the lightning its mes- 
senger ; fills the earth with artificial beauty, almost rivalling in its uses and 
significance the natural beauty of which it is an imitation. It prints books, 
and thereby increases indefinitely the value of speech. It makes the dead 
ages utter living wisdom to the men of to-day. It leaves the wisdom and 
the wit of to-day, as soon as it is spoken, asa legacy to alltime. It scatters 
thoughts like seeds upon the highways and byways of the world. It sends 
ships over all the seas and oceans of the globe. Our mariners discover new 
islands, and explore the interior of continents hitherto unvisited. Our 
travellers and missionaries penetrate over deserts and sierras, and leave some 
gift of Christianity and civilization behind them wherever they tread. No 
place is too remote or inaccessible for their enterprise, their curiosity, their 
philanthropy, or their faith. They have an insatiable energy, which is of 
the utmost value to the world. The Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Scandinavian races 
have spread themselves over all regions, peopled North America, civilized India, 
taken possession of Australia, and scattered their name and fame, language 
and literature, religion and laws, ideas and habits over the fairest portions 
of the globe. It is no great exaggeration to say that we are a great 
and noble people; that our spirit rules the world—that our wisdom 
enters into the composition of the every-day life of half the civilized 
globe—that our physical as well as moral and intellectual presence is mani- 
fest in every climate under the sun—that wherever we conquer we strive 
to civilize and refine—that our arms, arts, and literature are illustrious 
among the nations, and that we are not only a rich and a powerful, but a 
religious, moral, and intelligent people.” All this, and much more may be said, 
all very true in its way, and very fine, but conveying merely the telescgpic view 
of our condition and achievements. If we were to apply the microscope, we 
might perhaps discover reason to be less boastful. If we were to come down 
from the mountain-top, and, instead of surveying with such large satisfaction 
these panoramic views of man, life, and nature, were to walk into the corn-fields 
and the workshops, into the mines and the factories, into the farm-steadings 
and the city lanes, and see how the people live, we might learn a little more 
humility. The social microscope might enlighten us upon the real condition 
of our people, and show us what share, if any, of these triumphs of civiliza- 
tion has been allotted to or acquired by them, and whether there are not 
millions in our civilized and Christian country, who, for the matter of benefits 
gained from our civilization, might not as well have been born in a land of 
heathenism and barbarism. 

As so much has been said and written about the miserable condition of the 
bulk of the labouring people who congregate together in large towns and 
cities, let us vary the theme by trying to discover how the people live in 
smaller communities, where square yards of land are not so enormously 
vaiuable as they are in such places as London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Glasgow, and where the free air of heaven, and the breezes 
of the wholesome sea, may have ample space to refresh and gladden the 
landscape, and stream through the dwellings of men. Doubtless the picture 
to be drawn may be painted in brighter colours than those with which the 
social reformer can paint the moral and physical peculiarities of the dingy 





and squalid centres of ovr trade and industry. The town we fix upon for | 
the purposes of our inquiry is Bridport in Dorsetshire, 164 miles by railway | 
from London, and within two miles of the sea-shore. Perhaps it may afford | 


us a glimpse into the every-day life of the labouring people, which may be 
found both interesting and instructive, and give us cause either to continue 
to glorify our civilization, or to lament that our philanthropy talks so 
much and does so little. 

A bird's-eye view of the town of Bridport, and of the lovely landscape amid 
which it lies embedded, like a nest amid protecting foliage, ought to afford un- 
qualified pleasure to every admirer of natural scenery. Hills of an altitude that 
would be called mountains by the over-crowded dwellers in Cockayne, crowned 


with grove and copse, or covered to the very cope with grass and evergreens, | 
g 


arise on the east, west, and north. Tothe south a flat alluvium, once covered | 


by the sea, stretches two miles in width, and six or seven in length, across 
which may be seen from the windows that have a southern aspect, the blue 
waters of the channel. Through this flat meanders the little river Brit, from 
whence the town takes its name. The river is supposed, by local antiqu 







to be so called from the Brutus, who is fabled to have first colonized Britain, 
and to have bestowed upon it the same favour that Amerigo Vespucci 
bestowed upon the two continents of the new world. The main street of 
Bridport is clean, wide, spacious, and well-paved. It extends from east to 
west, about a mile, sloping gently on either side, and contains several excel- 
lent shops and private houses. In the centre or crown of the causeway stands 
a market-house, from whence another large, airy, and picturesque street 
extends for about half a mile in the direction of the harbour. The whole 
appearance of the town is tidy and comfortable, and impresses the stranger 
with a highly favourable idea, both of the worldly comfort and intelligence of 
the people. And the delicious climate, much more mild and genial than that 
of London, adds greatly to the charm and beauty of the place. Roses, 
fuchsias, geraniums, honeysuckles, and vines, flourish luxuriantly, and adorn 
either the outsides or the insides of the houses in far greater profusion than is 
commonly seen anywhere in England, except in the Isle of Wight; while 
the rural lanes that branch out into the open country, and wind their way 
among the verdurous hills, are embanked with ferns, large and small, of which 
the practised eye can discover at least seven or eight varieties. Nowhere 
do the rose, the laurel, the myrtle, and the arbutus, thrive more healthily ; 
and peas, beans, strawberries, and all the early summer‘vegetables and fruits, 
come forth three weeks or a month earlier than they do in London. 

At the Census of 1851 the population of the sub-district of Bridport, 
including the three parishes of Bridport, Allington, and Bradpole, all closely 
contiguous, was 7,792. At the Census of 1861, just concluded, the popula- 
tion was found to be 8,004, of whom 4,385 were females and 3,619 males, 
being an increase in the decennial period of only 212 and an excess of the 
female population over the male of no less than 766. 

The borough of Bridport returns two members to Parliament, and has done 
so since the year 1266. In the thirty-seventh of Henry III. it received a royal 
charter of incorporation, which the provisions of the municipal Reform Act 
of 1835 superseded and extended. The borough before the later date included 
only the parish, and covered but ninety-one acres of ground, but at that 
time its limits were extended over parts of the neighbouring parishes of 
Allington, Walditch, and Bradpole, and made to include Bridport Harbour, 
at two miles’ distance, where the Brit runs into the sea. It was divided into 
six wards, and in place of the ancient bailiff and capital burgesses, who, 
until then, had administered its affairs, it was placed under the govern- 
ment of a mayor, elected annually, of six aldermen holding office for six years, 
and eighteen town-councillors, of whom four go out of office annually. 
Bridport is decidedly of liberal politics, and seldom sends a Conservative to 
Parliament. Its present members support Lord Palmerston. 

The population of Bridport gains its principal subsistence by the manu- 
facture of rope, cordage, netting, sail-cloth, and other hempen goods. For 
centuries before Manchester was heard of Bridport was a flourishing manu- 
facturing town. In the year 1529 King Henry VIII. granted it a charter 
securing to it the exclusive manufacture of cordage and cables for the royal 
Navy. The preamble of the act set forth “that time out of mind all the 
ropes, and cables, and other tackling for the Royal Navy had been made at 
Bridport.” In early times it was proverbial in England to say of a man who 
was hanged that he “‘ was stabbed with a Bridport dagger!” The “ Bridport 
Directory” for the present year gives the names of four flax and tow spinners 
and sail-cloth makers, and of nineteen line, twine, and roe-thread manufac- 
turers ; but the trade of the place is rapidly declining. Cotton is superseding 
hemp and flax in the manufacture of nets, and Dundee, with its elaborate 
machinery and superior organization, is fast gaining the command of the market 
for cordage as well as for sail-cloth. So palpable has been the falling off that 
the manufacturers of Bridport, who have, until recently, relied mostly on hand- 
labour, are erecting machinery as fast as their capital will allow, apprehensive 
if they do not, that the trade will leave the town altogether, never again to be 
brought back to it. 

The stranger who visits a town with the purpose of inquiring into its 
social condition, is generally taken to the schools, the chapels and churches, 
the charitable institutions, the workhouse, and the great factories, where 
he sees the place under its most favourable aspects. In these respects Bridport 
is all that it ought to be. The infant and industrial day-schools for both sexes 
are well supported and attended. The principal inhabitants are fully alive 
to the importance of education, and have more difficulty in conquering the 
apathy and ignorance of the parents, than in providing the means of instruc- 
tion for the young. The religious sects are all well represented in point of 
numbers ; and on a fine Sunday afternoon it is pleasant to see how well-dressed 
are the people that swarm out of all the churches and chapels ; and curious, 
too, to note how largely the female part of the population seems to prepon- 
derate over the male, —a fact proved by the last Census, as already cited, 
and which may account for some of the social peculiarities -f the place, to 
which we shall draw the requisite attention in the progress of our investigation. 

That the poor are well cared for in Bridport parish will be evident enough 
to any one who shall visit the workhouse or Union, as we did, and note the 
cleanliness, ventilation, order, and sobriety which are the appliances and 
aids of government in that establishment. On this point it is unnecessary 


tedwell. All that need be said of the religious and educational development 
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of Bridport is highly in its favour. Religion flourishes, education is properly 
attended to, and when the poor man or woman or destitute child comes upon 
the parish, he, she, and it are carefully attended to, and considered to be 
human beings with immortal souls, and not brutes that perish. 

There are Bible Societies, Tract Societies, branches of Church-Building Socie- 
ties, Missions for the Propagation of the Gospel, and all the machinery of sect 
and religion, for the development and extension of Christianity among the 
heathen. There are Temperance Societies, Anti-Slavery Societies, Atheneums, 
lecture rooms, reading rooms, and Penny Banks to encourage and facilitate 
thrift among the humbler classes. All is right and bright. Everything is done 
that can be done. The town is morally as well as physically clean and com- 
fortable. And if there be poverty a failing trade, these are the accidents 
to which all communities are liable, and for which no one is to be blamed. 

But wait a little. We must look a little deeper into things. We must see 
the people at home. We must apply the social microscope. The main streets 
are all very well, but we must go into the back alleys if we wish to study the 
real life of the ants in this human ant-hill. Beauty is only skin-deep. We 
must look under the skin, and see what we shall see. 

There is one thing, however, that the stranger at Bridport needs no micro- 
scope to investigate. The excess of the female over the male population is 
os to the most careless eye; but the number of beetlhene, public- 

ouses, inns, taverns, and hotels, is something still more flagrantly conspicuous. 
In South-street—broad, open, spacious, and less than half a mile in length— 
we count between the parish church and the market-place, a distance of about 
five hundred paces of an ordinary walker, eleven such houses for the sale of 
beer, wines, and spirits. In the whole street there are eighteen of them. 
In the High Street they appear to be still more numerous; and, turhing to 
the pages of the “ Directory” for further information, we find that in this little 
town, within the limits of the original ninety acres of the parish, there are no 
fewer than thirty inns and taverns, and thirty-two beer-shops and public- 
houses, or sixty-two places altogether for the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
There are, it appears, also twenty-four bakers and confectioners ; but at 
least half of the bakers are beersellers also. Only one halfpenny! worth 
of bread to this intolerable quantity of sack! as Shakspeare has it. The 
town has but four butchers ; but as the market-place contains stalls for several 
butchers from the adjoining villages, there is not much to be made of the paucity 
of the mutton and beef sellers, as compared with the sellers of beer, wine, gin, 
and cyder. Nevertheless, as there are, in addition to the sixty-two retail 
dealers in alcohol, three wholesale wine and spirit merchants, it seems as if 
sridport were more than adequately supplied in this respect, and that there 
may be social characteristics on this score which require investigation and 
explanation. We shall get information about it hereafter. In the meantime, 
under trustworthy guidairee, we leave the highways, and travel into the byways, 
and forsaking the broad streets thread our way through narrow lanes and 
alleys, and, turning our backs on the purlieus of the well-to-do tradesmen, 
walk into the houses of the poor. 

And here we make the first discovery. Bridport is not supplied with 
water. There are hills all around, and three little rivers, that, united in the 
Brit, pour into the sea a vast volume of clear water every hour. But Brid- 
port gets all its water from pumps and wells ; and the poor women who work 
at the net, shoe-thread, rope, and cordage business—-when they are fortunate 
enough to get any work to do—have the additional labour thrust upon them 
of providing water. All the water necessary for the cleanliness of the house 
and the person, as well as forthe purposes of the kitchen, must be sought out 
of doors. In little squares, or blocks of houses, in the back alleys and courts, 
where the people are as thick as maggots in a cheese, one pump or well sup- 
plies ten, or as many as fifteen or twenty families ; and if the mother be 
engaged at spinning or other work, the duty of carrying the water devolves 
upon some poor little maiden of nine or ten years old, who has to fill and 
carry home the can or pitcher several times a day. In some instances this 
water, poisoned by the percolations from the contiguous privies or cesspools, 
is utterly unfit to drink, or even to wash the face with ; and the poor child 
or the mother has to tramp to a well that may be ata distance of three or 
four hundred yards from the house, to obtain a draught that, under the cir- 
cumstances, must be almost as precious as in the deserts of Arabia. 

Nor is this the only evil that afilicts the homes of the poor. The people 
are crowded together like pigs, rabbits, or mice, and with about as much 
regard to ordinary decency as is found among monkeys. Among the dens 
we visited was one called Cottage-place, comprising eleven tenements 
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_ people, for whom there were two privies and one pump. An old woman, 


when asked, said the water was very good. This person followed us through 
the court, and loudly and in no complimentary terms expressed her surprise 
that we should come there prying into other people’s affairs. On our stopping 
before the ash-pit, that stank abominably of the entrails of long-nose erel, 
she declared that the ash-pit was regularly cleaned out ; and that it was ridi- 
culous to suppose that any unhealthiness could result from the smells. On 
inquiry why she was so jealous a conservative of abuse, we learned that 
although she dwelt in the court, she was not a mere lodger like the rest, but 
the proprietor of two or three of the tenements. Doubtless she feared that a 
water-rate might in some way or other be the result of our visit. 

In Long's Court we found, for twenty-eight families, two privies and one 
pump, of which the water was declared to “ stink.” 

In Ellen’s Row there were provided two pumps of bad water, and two 
privies for seventy people. 

In Seymour’s Passage, containing fifteen houses and eighty inhabitants, there 
was one pump, and one privy without a door ; and through the whole length 
of the horrible place an open drain, through which the fluids from the 
cesspool slowly percolated, diffusing a “‘ loud” smell. 

There are scores of other places in the town as bad as these. And what makes 
the matter worse is the fact, that almost every one of them are what are called 
“spinning ways,” or rope walks, in which the women, when they can procure 
work, walk backwards and forwards spinning their tow, passing the privy, 
with its door often open and some one inside, a hundred or it may be two 
hundred times a day, inhaling the contaminated atmosphere, and catching 
perhaps a moral as well as physical contagion. Fearful stories were told us of 
the state of demoralization and degradation to which fathers, daughters, 
brothers, sisters, and even mothers have fallen ; but the details are such that 
we cannot publish them. But we have the facts, and will willingly furnish 
information to any who desire particulars ; or the medical men of the town 
could tell them fearful secrets if they dared. 

A printed placard placed in our hands, with the heading of “ Startling 
Facts,” which had been put into circulation some months previously, brought 
some of the circumstances to the notice of the townspeople. It stated, on 
the authority of the Registrar-General’s Annual Reports, that “ the alegitimate 
births in the Bridport Sub-district, from 1851 to 1858 inclusive, were in the 
proportion of about 1 to every 84 legitemate ones, or that 100 dlegitimate 
children were born to every 832 legitimate ones. This gives nearly twice as 
many illegitimate children in the Sub-district as in the county of Dorset, 
where, from 1845 to 1857, they appear, from the same authority, to have 
been as 1 to 15, or 100 to every 1,500, and rather more than in most of the 
towns of about the same size in Norfolk, which was the most demoralized 
county in this regard in England, the illegitimate children in that county 
being as 1 to 103, or 100 to 1,050. 

“In East-street, Bridport, there is a passage and a spinning-way, in which 
are 12 houses containing 68 inhabitants, and frequented by about 12 more 
spinners ; yet there is only one privy on the premises. In West-street there 
is another passage, in which are 11 houses, containing about 70 inhabitants ; 
yet there is only one privy on these premises for men and women, boys and 
girls. These are but specimens of numerous instances of alike kind that are 
common in the town.” 

“Have such vile, such worse than beastly, social arrangements,” continued 
the placard, “ no connection with the debauchery of the community, and is it 
not more than time that a Local Government Board, or the Lords of Her 
Majesty’s Council, should put a stop to these indecencies and abominations, 
destructive alike to the health and the morals of the community ?” 

With such a woful want of sanitary appliances, and of the most common 
requirements of a state of civilization, it is to be expected that in Bridport, 
so lovely to outward view, so foul within, the rate of mortality is above the 


‘average. The facts on this branch of the subject are embodied in the 


or houses, closed at the end by a dead wall, preventing the free circulation of | 
| habitants, the mortality in the Superintendent Registrar’s sub-district of Bridport 


the air, and containing a population of seventy men, women, and children. 
For all these poor people there was but one privy-—right at the end—which 
no one could enter or quit without being seen by the whole colony. There 
was but one dust-bin or ash-pit, for the convenience of all ; and there having 
been a very large take of an inferior kind of mackerel, called the “ Long 
nose,” on the day of our visit—the fish selling in the streets at four a penny- 
the place smelt abominably, with an odour of tish-entrails predominating palpa- 
bly above all the other stinks of the place. There was but one pump, anda poor 
woman who was working at its handle declared, in answer to a question, 
“that it was filthy——not fit for a pig to drink.” “ The ooze of the privy gets 
into it and poisons it,” said the friend who accompanied us ; and the woman 
confirmed the truth of the statement by the result of her experience. The 
rent of these tenements was from one shilling and sixpence to two shillings 
and twopence per week ; and few of them contained more than one sleeping- 
room for the whole family. 

In a place called Dublin-passage, we found six small houses inhabited by 
thirty-five persons. The rent of each was two shillings and twopence per 
week. There was one filthy privy-~or cesspool ; one ash-pit, and one pump, 
for the common use of all the in-dwellers. 

In Combe's-alley we found fourteen houses, with seventy odd inhabitants, 
one privy, and one pump of bad water. 

In North Allington, a row of nine houses were provided with one privy, 
but with no water at all. A lean, sallow, melancholy tailor, who said he paid 
six pounds a-year for rent, informed us that he had to send his wife or his 
little girl toa well a hundred yards distant for every drop of water they 
required ; but the water he said was good—*the cesspool did not ooze 
into it. 

In Diments Barton (“ barton” is a local word for an area or inclosure), we 
found an assemblage of twenty-three families, making more than one hundred 


following petition to the Mayor and Corporation, which was drawn up and 
numerously signed in March, 1859 :— 


“ The Petition of the undersigned Inhabitants of the Borough of Bridport to the 
Worshipful the Mayor, the Aldermen, and the Common Councilmen of the 
said Borough of Bridport, in Council assembled, 


“ Sheweth,—That your petitioners are deeply concerned at the sanitary con- 
dition of the town, as indicated by the fearful mortality prevailing among its 
inhabitants. 

‘“‘ That whereas the average mortality in all England is only 22 deaths per 1,000 
inhabitants, and in the most unhealthy districts it is only 27 deaths per 1,000 in- 


(which embraces the parishes of Bridport, Allington, and Bradpole, and which in 
1851 contained a population of 7,792) has gradually increased, during the past 
fourteen years, till it has equalled that in the worst districts and the worst cities 
in England; as is proved by the following facts, obtained from the Registrar's 
records. The average number of deaths in the district for 


The 7 years from 1845 to 1851 inclusive was 25°5 per 1,000 per annum, 
7 1852 to 1858 5 26°5 per 1,000 ~- 

‘ 1855 to 1858 ‘a 28°6 per 1,000 - 
and during the year 1858 it reached 33-7 per 1,000 o 


‘ ” 


« That reckoning our proper average at the average for all England, viz., 22 
per 1,000, the foregoing numbers show that, 


From 1845 to 1851 we lost by deaths annually 27 persons more than our legitimate average. 


1852 to 1858 » ” 36 ”» » ” 
1855 to 1858 PT) ” 53 ” o> ” 
and in 1858 9 ” 93 ” ” 29 


| or, in other words, that during the last fourteen years we have lost 441 inhabi- 


tants, above our legitimate average, by unnatural deaths. 

‘That this high rate of mortality represents not only the number of preventible, 
and therefore unnatural deaths, occurring in our midst every year, and the direct 
pecuniary loss which accrues to the community in its diminished power of labour, 
and in the premature widowhood and orphanage of not a few of its members ; but 
that it also indicates an amount of sickness and suffering, of strength diminished 


| and mind impaired, which it is fearful to contemplate—evils which fall chiefly on 


the poor, and which entail on them a most disproportionate share both of suf- 
fering and expense: the most carefully compiled statistics by the Registrar- 
General, and by the medical officers of the army, the metropolitan police, the 
Custom-house, Post-office, and the public hospitals, proving that for every death 
there are, at the very least, forty cases of sickness which average ten days’ 


duration. 
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“ That this would give us in our Registrar’s district,— 
From 1845 to 1851 annually 1,080 cases of sickness over our legitimate average. 


1852 to 1858 ” 1,440 ” ” ” 
1855 to 1858 be) 2,120 33 %? ” 
And in 1858 ” 3,720 ” ” ” 


«“ That, supposing it cost no more than ninepence per day to nurse, diet, and 
doctor each of these invalids, their illness involved a cost to the community of 
Bridport, last year, of £1,390; besides the loss of labour resulting from the 
incapacity of, say, 1,000, as representing the able-bodied men, women, and youths 
out of the 3,720 invalids, whose lost wages of, say, one and sixpence per day, 
would be worth £750 more. This, added to the £1,390 for nursing, dieting, and 
doctoring, would give us a cost of £2,140 for preventible disease last year. 

“That whilst your petitioners doubt whether any sanitary appliances could 
have prevented the appearance of those epidemic diseases with which, for several 
seasons, the town has been visited, they are convinced that our bad sanitary con- 
dition had so enfeebled the vital powers of the inhabitants, as greatly to have 
diminished their ability to withstand those epidemics.” 


The publication of this placard led to a fierce controversy in the town. 
The facts were either denied altogether, or said to be so “ cooked” as to be 
unreliable ; but the alarm created was so great, that a committee, composed 
of the mayor and five other gentlemen, was appointed by the town council, 
to consider what means could be adopted to provide, if possible, a remedy 
for the evils complained of. After the prosecution of an inquiry that lasted 
nearly two months, the committee reported, under date of the 24th of May, 
that the statistical statements in the memorial were more unfavourable than 
the facts warranted, and that undue apprehension had been excited in the 
minds of the inhabitants. They admitted, however, the main fact, that not 
only was the mortality in the Bridport district larger than the average mor- 
tality of the county of Dorset, but also of that of the whole of England, but 


| 





stated that such excess arose entirely among the juvenile population under | 


fifteen years of age. They furthermore stated their opinion that these deaths 
among the young were attributable to five separate causes, acting simul- 
taneously :—the avocation of the mothers engaged in the spinning ways and 
in other branches of manufacture, which compelled them to neglect their 
infants and young children ; the want of cleanliness in the persons and habits 
of the people ; the overcrowded state of their dwellings ; the impurities of 
the atmosphere arising from imperfect private drainage; and lastly, the 
non-cleansing, at short intervals, of the privies and cesspools attached to their 
habitations. 

This was an ample confession that the memorialists had but performed 
a duty to the public in sounding the alarm. Nor was this all. The com- 
mittee furthermore declared their opinion that there was a larger general 
mortality among the adult population than the peculiarly healthy and agree- 
able situation of the town would warrant, and came to the conclusion, which 
must have been obvious and palpable to every man of common sense, with- 
out the aid of a committee, that no natural advantages of site or position, 
or any periodical inspection of the dwellings of the poor, or emptying of their 
dust-bins and cesspools, could compensate for the want of water. The Com- 
mittee reported that water was absolutely essential; that without it any 
alteration in the existing arrangement of drainage would involve an expendi- 
ture of money productive of no beneficial result ; and recommended that a 
supply should be obtained from an elevation suflicient to flush all the main 
sewers of the town ; and in addition to be of such quality, and in such quan- 
tity, as to provide wholesome drinking water “to such families as would, at 
a vided rate, be induced to avail themselves of the accommodation.” 
After setting forth the various springs and streams in the neighbourhood 
from whence such supplies were obtainable, they ended by declaring their 
preference for a stream passing the village of Loders, at an elevation of 
ninety feet above the railway terminus ; and at a distance of three miles 
from Bridport. 

Furthermore, the committee, being of opinion that nothing effective could 
be done without adopting the provisions of what is called “The Local 
Government Act,’ recommended the town council to bring itself under the 
operation of that enactment. This was accordingly done. A Local Board 
of Health was elected ; and, in October, 1860, a surveyor and an inspector 
of nuisances were appointed. This board has powers to construct drains, to 
introduce a water supply, to compel the emptying of cesspools and the 
removal of nuisances, and to rate the inhabitants for these purposes. To 
judge from the debates of the members, as reported in the Bridport A dver- 
tiser—a weekly penny paper in the sixth or seventh year of its existence— 


| we have alluded. 


there does not seem much reason to believe that Bridport is likely to be | 


blessed with an adequate supply of water, unless the Board of Health that 
sits in London shall over-ride the dilatoriness of the board of Bridport. An 
influential member—if we may assume his influence by the frequency of 
his name in the debates—said, in October, 1860, when the water question 
was brought forward, immediately after the election of an inspector of 
nuisances, that the health of the town was never better; that he did 
not see the necessity of burthening the inhabitants with a water-rate for 
many years to come ; and, finally, that he did not see that any sanitary altera- 
tions were required. This gentleman isa brewer. Possibly he may be of 
opinion that people should drink ale only, and that water is a superfluity 
that poor people may very well dispense with ! 

We do not wish to wrong the brewers, the beer-shop keepers, the inn- 
keepers, and all the other traders who live by the sale of intoxicating drinks 
in this unhappy little town ; but we suspect they know well enough that the 
introduction of an abundant water supply—not alone of water fit to wash in, 
but to cook with, make tea of, or to drink, would very much diminish the 
sale of their commodities, and that they are in consequence not very zealous 
in the cause of sanitary reform. But it is not only the want of water, but 
the horrible prevalence of foul miasma from cesspools and privies in the 
spinning-ways, where the women work, which compels the poor people to 
_ recourse to stimulants. % I feel Cyey sinking over my work,” said a 

foman in a spinning-way, at one end of which was ; ivy, and i 
middle a reeking ash-pit, filled with decaying ee snd vecable bP ig 
Roomy hep tyes pier hn A glass of gin or beer revives me; I should 

On the bright June day when we traversed the streets of the town, we 
learned that the beer-shops and public-houses were greatly suffering from the 
depression of trade. The women had scarcely any work to do—not one 
spinning-way in ten was occupied ; and one woman in a foul alley informed 











us that she had not had a day’s work for seventeen weeks, but that she was 
not much worse off in consequence. “ How can that be?” we inquired. 
“ Because when I and my daughters had work, we kept the family, and my 
husband wouldn’t do a day’s job in a week. Now he is obliged to work, and 
must bring his money home, instead of spending it in the public-house, or 
we should all starve together.” 

It is not to the credit of the working men of Bridport that this woman’s 
complaint was but the expression of a very common grievance. When the 
women can get full employment, many of the men will not work above three 
days in the week ; an ens their earnings in the public-houses. But the 
trade is now so bad for the women, that the cowardly men are compelled to 
do their duty to themselves and families, and the women have time to attend 
to their young children. 

In conclusion, may we not say with truth that the social microscope, as 
applied to this apparently clean and pleasant little town, has revealed some 
hideous facts?“ Are we not justified in asking religious, philanthropic, and 
benevolent persons who subscribe large funds to convert savages to Christi- 
anity, and to introduce the blessings of civilization to the remotest corners of 
the globe, whether they might not find more available scope at home for the 
energies of their charity? And, more than this, do not the kind-hearted and 
Christian people who build chapels and churches, establish schools, distribute 
Bibles and tracts, found penny banks, and organize temperance societies, 
waste their resources if they attempt to inculcate the doctrines of morality 
and religion into the minds of a people whose bodies are so barbarously 
neglected ? It may be possible, but it is difficult, for morality and religion 
to make much way among a population that live in habitual filth of person, 
that dread to drink water lest it should produce fever or diarrhea, that 
breathe the reeking atmosphere of open privies and cesspools, that know as 
little of the decencies of life as the brutes that perish, that are crowded in 
sleeping apartments, the married and the single, the old and the young, 
fathers, and mothers, and grown-up children, and travelling strangers—all 
huddled together in human pig-styes. In short, does not sanitary reform 
lie at the very root of all moral improvement and religious elevation? And 
is it possible for any population to be virtuous that is exposed to such 
physical contamination and injury as the poor of Bridport ? 


' + 
Aebiewos of Pooks. 
NARRATIVE OF THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE.* 


VoyaGcEs have been undertaken for a variety of reasons. Those of ancient 
times, with the exception of that remarkable one mentioned by Herodotus, which 
the Egyptians sent round Africa, had for their sole object the extension of com- 
merce, and the enriching of their promoters by the importation of foreign trea- 
sures, whether gold from Ophir, pearls and tin from Britain, or apes and 
peacocks from Tarshish. Those which were the firstfruits of the invention of 
Gioja, the earliest which can properly be called voyages of discovery, were 
prompted by the two-fold desire of aggrandising the sovereigns whose subjects 
the voyagers were, by the addition of new countries to their dominions, and of 
spreading the true religion among the benighted people of those barbarous 
regions. The first enterprises of the kind undertaken by ourselves were prompted 
mainly by a spirit of rivalry, on which the more profit-seeking motives which 
had actuated the mariners in the service of Spain and Portugal were soon engrafted. 
The most celebrated of them, the expedition which was led by Anson a hundred 
and. twenty years ago, was originally planned avowedly as a measure of direct 
hostility to Spain, whose more distant settlements our Admiralty conceived it 
would be easy to wrest from her. In the present age, when nonew countries 
remain to be discovered, and when nations have become too wise for any to 
expect to be able to monopolise the commerce of any country, a fresh motive, the 
promotion of science, has, in many instances, taken the place of those of which 
the former influence was on the wane. And the observation of the stars in the 
Southern Hemisphere, an improved adjustment of nautical instruments, or a view 
of an eclipse, have been objects sufticient in our own days to stimulate expedi- 
tions, which three centuries ago would have been blessed by the Pope, and 
rewarded by the promise of half a continent. 

The voyage of which we here have an account, differs from all those to which 
It had in view, to a certain extent, the acquisition and exten- 
sion of scientific knowledge, but it was, in a greater degree still, a kind of field- 
day to improve the experience and further the development of the Austrian navy. 
Austria has no commerce which requires to be carried on by sea, no colonies, and 
only one harbour. Under these circumstances, it seems to have occurred to the 
Archduke Ferdinand, the head of that branch of the imperial service, that the 
knowledge of maritime affairs possessed by the naval officers of his country was, 
as might have been expected, little better than theoretical; and it was chiefly 
with a view to add to that knowledge a practical acquaintance with seamanship, 
that he suggested this expedition to the Emperor. ‘The opening of channels for 
Austrian commerce, and the carrying out various scientific researches, were 
subsidiary objects; and every opportunity was to be taken of collecting botanical, 
geological, and zoological specimens, with which to enrich those magnificent 
museums, which are among the chief ornaments of Vienna, and which, in some 
branches, yield to no collection in Europe. With reference to these scientific 
objects, instructions for the officers in command were drawn up with especial 
care by Humboldt, who enriched them with many interesting reminiscences of 
his own experience as a traveller. And the historian of the expedition, Dr. Karl 
Scherzer, records, with graceful acknowledgment, the circumstance that many 
of the most eminent of our own men of science, such as Sir R. Murchison, to whom 
in its English dress his volume is dedicated, Sir Charles Lyell, Admiral Fitzroy, 
and others, evinced an interest in its success but little inferior to that felt by the 
great German philosopher. 

The sincerity with which the author proclaims his obligations to our eminent 
countrymen, is attested by the singular fact of his publishing his narrative im our 
own as well as in his native language; while our national pride may well find a 
further gratification in that which be alleges as his principal reason for so doing, 
namely, that the English tongue is now understood by the majority of the natives 
of the earth, that it has become “the medium of intercourse among almost all 
seafaring nations,’ in consequence, partly, of ‘the benign influence of our 
liberal institutions,” and partly of “the civilizing and elevating energies of our 
people.” 

* Narrative of the Circumnavigation of the Globe by the Austrian Frigate Novera, 
Otley, & Co. 1861. 
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The present volume contains an account of only about half the entire voyage ; | 


and omite all mention of the purely scientific results, a record of which is to be 
published separately ; limiting its aim to an attempt to place before the readers a 
general outline of the countries and races visited during the cruise. In our brief 
review we wil] accompany the voyagers across the Atlantic to South America and 
back again by the Cape of Good Hope to Madras; occasionally comparing the 
impressions derived by these inexperienced seamen and travellers with those 
made a few years ago on an accomplished countryman of our own, Mr. Elwes, 


who made a nearly similar voyage, chiefly with the object of procuring sketches | 


for his portfolio, and who gave the public an account of his travels in a singularly 
lively volume, copiously enriched with the works of his own pencil; and by the 
seemingly unconscious revelations which it makes of the cheerful frank energy of 
the author, presenting a very favourable, and we hope and believe a very faithful, 
view of the character of an English gentleman. (‘‘ A Sketcher’s Tour Round the 
World.”’) 

It was on the 30th of April, 1837, that the Nevara, accompanied by the cor- 
vette Caroline, and towed out of harbour by the Santa Lucia steamer (the three 
vessels forming no inconsiderable portion of the Austrian navy), set sail from 
Trieste, and wended her way down the Adriatic. That celebrated sea they 
found less unquiet than the character given of it by Horace would have warranted 
them in expecting. But the surprise was a pleasant one; for they had scarcely 
got beyond its limits, when they must have begun to wish that Bohemia was 
still, as in the time of Polixenes, a maritime district, that so an earlier and more 
extended experience of sea-faring life might have made them proof against its 
inconveniences. As it was, a fresh breeze off Cape Spartivento filled the novices 
with alarm, and made even the older sailors horribly sea-sick. They began to 





doubt whether man was not “‘a creature made for terra firma rather than for the 


watery element. But this excellent idea came too late; mankind are obliged to 
submit to existing circumstances ’’—superanda omnis Fortuna ferendo est—* and 
this thought alone held out some hope that a longer stay on board would prove 
the best cure for the evil.” 

Their voyage, however, was prosperous. Charybdis had exchanged her fearful 
sea wolves for harmless dolphins, which sported in the waves as they passed. A 
fair wind bore them gently towards the straits; but even before they reached 
those gates of the Mediterranean, they began to cast a longing lingering look 
behind ; and already, at the dance, which generally wound up the evening, the 


music of the monferina filled the sentimental German with tender recollections of | 


his distant home— 


** There is an air which often among rocks 
Of his own much-lov'd land at evening hour 
Is heard, when shepherds homeward pipe their flocks, 
Whose every note i ith pow'r to fill his mind 
With tenderest thoughts; to bring around his knees 
The rosy children whom he left behind, 
And fill each little angel eve 
With speaking tears, to ask him why 
He wander d from his hut for scenes like these ;"’ 


till the boatswain'’s whistle dispelled his illusions, and “the yet dance-stricken 
sailor suddenly, as if awakening from a sweet reverie, found himself once more 
standing on the deck of the Novara.” 

They were hospitably received by our countrymen at Gibraltar, and, being 
fortunate enough to be there on the Queen’s birthday, they gotsome idea, from 
the salutes which were vomited forth from every crevice and embrasure, of the 
defensive resources of that impregnable fortress; but Gibraltar has been too 
frequently and too fully described to make it worth while to linger there with 
our voyagers. 

Their next point was Madeira, where they, as our English traveller had been, 
were especially struck with the gardenlike beauty of the country around Funchal. 
They spent but ten days in the island; but in that short time they found leisure 
to collect a great deal of information about its past history and its present con- 
dition and prospects ; and to make reflections which are applicable to other coun- 
tries besides Madeira, and which furnish an additional proof how greatly the 
grasping spirit of the Romish Church has alienated from it the judgment of the 
more thinking portion of those who still continue its adherents. Our author 
points out, as forcibly as a Protestant could, the injurious effect upon the agri- 
culture of the island produced by the mistaken piety of former generations, who, 
in order to have masses said for the repose of their souls, encumbered their lands 
with such charges in favour of the Church, that only a small portion of their 
value was left for their heirs. Modern laws have in vain endeavoured to mitigate 
the evil, which still presses, like an incubus, on four-fifths of the estates of the 
island. 

With equal judgment he condemns, as fatal to the improvement of agriculture, 
the system of small holdings, which is carried on in Madeira to an extent un- 
paralleled, we imagine, in the world: the farms in the more fertile parts of the 
island rarely exceeding an acre in extent, and sometimes even falling short of an 
eighth of that size. The whole island is not twice the size of the Isle of Wight, 
yet the Comte de Carvalho, to whom one third of it belongs, has upwards of eight 
thousand tenants. It is easy to see that such a state of things—which, in fact, 
makes the largest farmer only a day-labourer—is fatal to any liberal or en- 
lightened system of cultivation. And it is equally plain that, in countries nearer 
to ourselves, and by the prosperity of which we are more immediately affected, 
the gradual subdivision of estates, produced by the abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture, must inevitably in time produce a similar result. 

At the present moment it is not uninteresting to remark that, in his observa- 
tions on the soil and climate of Madeira, Dr. Scherzer pronounces both to be 
eminently favourable for the production of cotton. But we are sorry to see that 
he entertains but a faint expectation that the vineyards will ever regain their 
former celebrity, since he attributes their decay, in a great measure, to perma- 
nent causes; among which the increasing cultivation of the sugar-cane holds a 
prominent place, since that plant requires irrigation, which causes the roots of 
the vine to rot in the ground. 

One of the objects to which the attention of the officers of the Novara had 
been directed by the projectors of the expedition was the investigation of the 
depth of the Middle Ocean ; and with this object the vessel was provided with a 
very ingenious apparatus, consisting of a long line, at the end of which was a 
tube running through a thirty pound shot; on touching the bottom the shot 
became detached from the tube, which then, by means of a self-expanding funnel 
at its end, grasped and brought to the surface a portion of the soil which it had 
reached. The experiments of our voyagers failed from the fact of their not 
having provided themselves with a sufficient length of line (even what they 
had procured at Gibraltar), but it was remarkable that the lower their 
sounding-line went the greater was the density of the water which it encountered ; 
since its descent for the first 2,000 fathoms only occupied the same time that was 





be owing in some degree to the increased force of some under-current, which 
might very possibly prevent their line from descending in an entirely perpen. 
dicular direction. 

Our voyagers crossed the line, and were visited by Neptune with all the pomp 
usual on the occasion, which was rendered more striking by the fact that this 
was the first Austrian vessel that had ever penetrated the southern latitudes, 
His godship acknowledged the importance of the event by an appearance of 
more than usual majesty, arriving in a car drawn by six tritons, and vanishing, 
as so spiritual a deity should, in a blaze of blue fire, though he presently showed 
his substantial nature by the shaving he administered to the sailors, and equally 
by the wine he exacted (the German sailor is ignorant of grog) as a ransom 
from the officers. 

Before they reached the land they obtained an insight, fortunately for them 
from the experience of others, into the character of a cyclone; the most remark- 
able circumstance being that, according to their account, the course of this kind 
of storm invariably takes a direction contrary to that of the sun; and, secondly, 
that a cyclone is never encountered on the equator, and never crosses the line. 

They themselves had a favourable passage across the Atlantic, and reached 
Rio, without the slightest mishap, at the beginning of August. To the natural 
beauties of the scenery around Rio (of which, however, the proper name is San 
Sebastian) they agree with Mr. Elwes in doing ample justice; but it shows 
the difference between the English and the German temperament, that Dr. 
Scherzer makes the worst of everything, while Mr. Elwes makes the best; the 
evils of which the former makes the greatest complaint being also just those to 
which we should have expected one accustomed to German towns to be especially 
callous—the insufficient drainage, and consequent intolerable smells. They mar- 
velled at the Sugarloaf Rock, at the entrance of the harbour, as much as Mr. 
Elwes; but they had no one among their crew inclined to follow the example of 
the English sailor, who scaled it, and planted the Union Jack on the summit, 
earning his subsequent pardon from the Brazilian authorities by making a second 
ascent to remove it, a feat which no one in Rio was sufficiently skilful or hardy to 
attempt—(‘ Sketcher’s Journal,” p. 18). 

Dr. Scherzer scarcely agrees with Mr. Elwes, when he affirms that the slave- 
trade has now wholly ceased in Brazil (again, perhaps, the difference between 
their statements may be explained by a reference to the natural habits of the 
travellers, the German looking at the theory, the Englishman at the fact), while 
the good which he believes that he saw he frankly attributes wholly to the exer- 
tions of our Government, who originally made the abolition of that nefarious 
traffic a primary condition of our recognition of the new empire of Brazil. It 
must be admitted, however, that the Brazilian Government is anxious to abolish 
it, and is taking the most effectual means to that end by vigorous efforts to pro- 
mote free immigration from every country in Europe. These efforts, however, if 
Dr. Scherzer’s anticipations should be fulfilled, will prove, like those of Virgils bees, 
not for their own benefit. For those of his own countrymen who emigrate to the 
United States, the best hope which he can form is that their industry and 
capacity, by “ mingling with the keen spirit of enterprise and restless energy of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, may gradually assimilate with it ;’’ but for those who settle 
on the South American continent, he foresees a brighter future; predicting that 
they will gradually gain the superiority over the more indolent Latin race, and 
** permanently conquer for German industry and German commerce one of the 
fairest countries on the globe, with the weapons of peace, the spade and plough” 
—(P. 173). 

One institution at Rio had an origin so singular as to deserve especial mention. 
Just twenty years ago, Don José Pereira, Minister of the Interior, perceived the 
necessity that existed for a lunatic asylum in the city; but the need of such an 
establishment was more evident than the way in which the sums requisite for its 
erection and maintenance were to be procured. In this difficulty it luckily 
occurred to the projector that there were more madmen in Brazil than would 
seek admittance as patients. And acting on this idea, he put up for sale “all 
grades of the various Brazilian orders, as well as the titles of baron, count, and 
marquis ;”” and speedily raised a sum sufficient for his object. Nothing could 
certainly be more appropriate than to make those who were insane enough to give 
solid money for titles utterly valueless when so acquired, contribute to the cure of 
other lunatics whose madness might take a less conventional form; and on the 
whole Don Pereira’s practice may probably be looked on as one of the most 
successful instances of homceopathy on record. 

Our travellers shunned Cape Horn for a time, and turned back eastward to 
the Cape of Good Hope, which, however, in their eyes, seemed better to deserve 
its earlier name of the Cape of Storms, since they encountered what seemed to 
such inexperienced mariners a most formidable gale, though a British sailor 
would have seen little more in it than an ordinary breeze. But their belief of the 
presence of imminent danger did not dismay them, and they took advantage of 
the swell to calculate the extreme height of the waves; and it is creditable to 
their nerves that, while the height attained by the waves in a storm has been 
often estimated as reaching to sixty or seventy feet, their reckonings led them to 
believe that it scarcely ever exceeds forty or forty-five. To the “voluptuous 
loveliness which reigns during spring and summer” around the Cape they did 


| full justice, and were equally alive to the general comfort which pervaded all the 
_ establishments, both public and private, and to the hospitality which they received 


from the British authorities, who zealously forwarded their desire of visiting all 
the most remarkable spots within their reach, and enriched their collections with 
numberless curiosities. At the present moment, when the reforms proposed by 
the Emperor of Austria are exciting such general interest, and seem not unlikely 
to have (according to the reception with which they meet) an important influence 
on the tranquillity of Europe, it is not unimportant to observe such indications 
of political feeling as are afforded by the remarks of Dr. Scherzer, when he traces 
no small portion of the prosperity of the Cape to the free political institutions 


| which it has received from Great Britain. 


taken up by its passage from 2,000 to 3,000, while, again, its farther descent to | 


4,050 took very nearly as much as had been required for all the former length 
together. They calculated, however, that this increased slowness might, perhaps, 


From the Cape they proceeded almost due east, touching at the small islands 
of Amsterdam and St. Pax, which Humboldt had unwillingly abandoned the idea 
of their visiting. They are merely a small fishing station, and their little value 
may be judged of from the fact, that at the Cape the Austrian officers were 
informed that the islands were British, as being an appendage of the Mauritius, 
while in fact the few inhabitants proved to be French, who looked on themselves 
as subjects of the Emperor Louis Napoleon, and on the islands as under the 
authority of the isle of Bourbon. In both islands our travellers found traces of 
an extinct voleano; and in St. Paul some hot springs, in such singular proximity 
to other cold pools, that a person might, without moving, catch fish in the cold 
water, and drop them into the adjoining hot water, where they would be “ boiled 
fit for eating in a few minutes” (p. 281). Lord Macartney, who visited these 
islands on his voyage, had already recorded the same curious fact. They 
remained for nearly three weeks at St. Paul, making various scientific observa- 
tions, for which its position, so far from any extensive continent, peculiarly fitted 
it, and collecting such botanical specimens as could be afforded by an island on 
which not a single tree or even bush is to be met with; and they left behind them 
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a book in which they recorded the results of their labours in English, French, 
and German, for the benefit of future scientific visitors. ‘ 

From St. Paul they sailed, by an almost direct northerly course, to Ceylon, 
where they stayed little more than a week, during which, however, they saw 
enough to enable them to appreciate the masterly description of the island by its 


"on its approach are reversed, the tail subsides, and the comet passes out of 


recent governor, Sir Emerson Tennent, which they had carefully studied, and 


enough also to justify them, in their own opinion, in forming a less favourable judg- 
ment of our qualities as governors of distant dependencies, than they had con- 
ceived from their sojourn at the Cape. They admit, however, that the defects 
and shortcomings which had been a hindrance to the development of the 
resources of the island, were already recognized by ourselves; and again, they do 
full justice to the energy in which ‘“‘ the English people have the advantage over 
all other nations,” so that with them to perceive an evil and to remedy it, are 
almost convertible terms. 

Of the richness of those resources, and the beauty of the greater part of the 
island, travellers are pretty well agreed, though there are not many of them 
who go as far as our doctor, who affirms it to have been “ the site of the Garden 
of Eden, the first abode of the progenitors of the human race.” The same 
authority speaks more favourably of the vigour of the natives than Mr. Elwes, 
who describes the men, though handsome, as “a most effeminate-looking race, 
having their hair long, with a comb in it, like women, and wearing bracelets on 
their arms.” 

Sir Emerson has left them little to do in general description, but one quotation 
of Dr. Scherzer’s, from a Cingalese author, on the subject of womanly beauty, 
we cannot resist transcribing. A woman, according to the standard of perfection 
established in Ceylon, should have, it seems,— 


‘* Hair glossy as the tail of a peacock, and hanging in ringlets to the knee; eyebrows like the 
rainbow [that is, we presume, arched}; eyes like sapphire, or the leaves of the Manilla flower ; 
a hawk nose ; lips lustrous and red as coral ; teeth small and regular, like the buds of the jasmine ; 
neck thick and round; haunches broad; breast firm and conical, like the cocoa-nut; the figure 
slight, capable of being spanned by the hand ; the limbs spindle-shaped ; the sole of the foot with- 
out any hollow; the skin free from any prominence of the bones, sweeping in rounded curves, 
soft and tender”’ (p. 350). 


From Ceylon the Novara proceeded to Madras, where they arrived at the time 
of the great festival in honour of Vishnu, in some of whose temples, improvised 
for the occasion, the visitors were astonished to find, instead of the mis-shapen 
deities whom they had expected to see, copies of the Venus de Medici, the Apollo, 
and voluptuous pictures of Oriental odalisques; till they found that the chief 
ambition of the Hindoo priests was to have their walls copiously decorated ; and, 
provided this were the case, they troubled themselves but little with the subjects. 
Of the public establishments at Madras, Dr. Scherzer reports most favourably 
both of the scientific and charitable institutions which abound in that city; and 
which furnish abundant proof of the zeal of the British Government (then exer- 
cised by the Company) for the welfare of its subjects, and of the enlightened 
judgment by which that zeal has generally been directed in its exercise. Again 
he acknowledges the hospitality of our Governor, Lord Harris ; and if our officers 
at all times greeted the unwonted appearance of an Austrian man-of-war with 
cordiality, it must be acknowledged that their courtesy was received in a fitting 
spirit, and that the historian of the expedition does his utmost by his frank and 
grateful acknowledgment of the treatment they experienced to co-operate with 
the British officials in cementing the friendship between the two countries : a bond 
which cannot fail to be further strengthened by the sisterly kindness of Queen 
Victoria in placing her royal yacht at the disposal of the Empress of Austria for 
her visit to Madeira, which the delicacy of her Imperial Majesty’s health unfortu- 
nately made requisite during the past winter. 

Beyond Madras the present volume does not carry us. At some future time 
we shall hope that a second volume will present us with the impressions made on 
our voyagers by China, Japan, and our Australian colonies. Meanwhile, we can 
sincerely recommend the volume before us to all who can appreciate a modest 
and manifestly truthful account of a very interesting expedition. 





THE PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OF COMETS.* 


Comets in all ages have excited wonder and surprise; and while astronomers, 
except in a few instances, can neither lay down their courses nor predict the 
periods of their reappearances, they present a fair ground for speculation. The 
received theories of astronomers as yet do not appear of mttch value, and so we 
may fairly consider any which are from time to time produced, if they have 
either ingenuity or apparent truthfulness to recommend them. Mr. Downes’ 
theory is certainly ingenious, and as it meets some of the difficulties which the 
received theories do not account for, we fairly suspect that, at least, there may 
be some truth in it. We do not like to advocate it, for we are naturally fearful of 
innovations, especially when they are highly speculative; but we should like to 
see his theory tested, and in giving prominence to it at this time, the world can 
judge how far the appearances which the new comet shining so brightly in our 
skies presents can be explained and elucidated by it. Many more details are 
given by Mr. Downes than we can possibly refer to here, and which cannot but 
prove suggestive to observers; his book, therefore, deserves perusal at this 
season. 

His ideas are, that a proper conception of the nature and physical constitu- 
‘tion of comets is necessary to any satisfactory explanation of the reason why 
they differ so essentially in their appearances and movements from the other 
planets of the solar system. As many hundreds of comets have appeared, while 
a few only, and those but of short periods, have been recognized as having been 
previously seen; he thinks it is therefore desirable to generalize the appearances 
presented by these bodies, and regardi them as a class rathér than as individuals. 


‘Consequently he divides the subject into three heads,—their genera! appearance 


to the unassisted vision; their peculiarities revealed by the telescope; their 
motions. ‘To the naked eye a comet on its first appearance is an ill-defined and 
indistinct nebula, with a more or less luminous centre, in which are sometimes 
indications of a nucleus. As the comet approaches the sun there is gradually 
developed on the side of the nucleus turned from the sun a luminous stream or 
tail, which is transparent, and admits the passage of light from very small stars. 
In the comet's progress towards the sun the tail, though retaining in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the nucleus its direction away from the sun, assumes in its 
remoter parts a degree of curvature, which continues to increase uniformly until 
a short time after perihelion. In some cases the tail either seems not to survive 
the perihelion passage, or assumes anew character. Along the middle of the tail a 
degree of darkness seems to prevail, in some cases extending so far as to cause an 
apparent division of the tail into two luminous streamers, and in other cases 
extending only to a certain distance, beyond which the illuminated portions 
re-unite. On the return of the comet from perihelion the phenomena presented 





* On the Physical Constitution of Comets. By O. G. Downes, F.R.A.S, London: C.&E. 
Layton, 1860, 


sight as a faint nebulous disc. 

Such are the general appearances of comets which it has been the object of the 
current theories to explain. Some suppose the tail to be imponderable ; others, 
that it is material. Some suppose the rejection of the tail as due to the external 
influence of the sun’s rays; others, as due to the inherent properties of its con- 
stituent elements. Kepler considered it as due to some unexplained operation of 


_ the sun’s rays; Newton, to the heat of the sun, which, in rarefying the ether of 


space, entangled it with the materia! of the tail, which was thus carried upwards ; 
Bessel, whose theory is most in favour, assumes that the action of one body on 


another consists of two parts; the one the same for all particles, and the other 


consisting of the differences of the actions on the different particles, the action of 
the first becoming sensible when the bodies are at a very great distance apart, and 
the action of the second on nearer approach. Thus, by the action of the first 


| part, the particles which have opposite polarity to the sun are volatilized. Ata 





later period, by the operation of the other part of the force, a polarization of the 
comet itself takes place, and thence an outstreaming towards the sun. To account 
for the matter being subsequently driven back by the sun, he assumes that space 
is filled with matter of opposite polarity, which, destroying the polarity of the 
matter constituting the tail, imparts antagonistic properties, and so drives the 
tail away from the nucleus. Such is a brief sammary of the theories which, 
for convenience or purposes of calculation, have been adopted, but it cannot 
be thought that any of these theories are satisfactory. 

Mr. Downes, in his theory, starts on the basis that comets are of like physical 
constitution to the earth, and that the phenomena they exhibit are due to the 
operation of the laws known to prevail here—the laws of heat and matter. He 
next considers what would be the result if the earth, consisting of a central body, 
on which rest the waters and on which again rests the air, and moving in an 
orbit of small eccentricity, always within the sun’s calorific influence, were to 
move in an orbit of great eccentricity, such as a comet’s. What changes of con- 
dition would the operation of the laws of caloric be likely to produce in the mate- 
rials of which the earth is composed ? 

The eccentricity of our planet’s orbit is so slight, as not to give us any data for 
answering the question; but the eccentricity of a comet’s path is so great, that 
extreme variations from heat to cold must result. The degree of heat during 
perihelion passage has been surmised. Newton suggested 2,000 times the heat 
of red-hot iron for the comet of 1680, but the degree of cold to which comets are 
exposed in aphelion has not attracted much attention. One would consider that 
the heat derived from the sun by a comet when at its greatest distance from it, 
must be infinitesimally small, as the sun would not then appear, from its surface, 
larger than a star, and Mr. Downes’ inference seems fair, that such a degree of 
cold would be then experienced, as we have no instance of on this earth, and such 
as chemists cannot manufacture. 

Mr. Downes thinks, however, we can predicate by induction what the effects of 
such cold would be on the constituent elements of our own planet. He thinks that, 
as heat causes a mutual repulsion of the constituents of every body it permeates, 
just as we pass from solid to fluid, to vapour, and again into gas, so, on the other 
hand, by reducing the temperature, our atmosphere would be reduced to a fluid, 
our ocean to a solid; and if the intensity of cold went on, solids, by the close 
coherence of their atoms together, would become cellular and filled with inter- 
stices, the surface being probably reduced to powder, just as we see in the case 
of newly-fallen snow, which, forming at first a compact cushion, becomes granu- 
lated, after a few hours’ frost, by the attraction of cohesion of the component 
crystals. 

He then considers the probable effect of such a greatly reduced state of cold 
on our own atmosphere. Carbonic acid and other gases have been congealed at 


| temperatures moderate in comparison with that experienced by a comet at aphe- 


lion; many gases have been liquefied with the low temperatures at the command 
of the chemist, and so much caloric has been expelled from atmospheric air by com- 
pression, as to justify the supposition that it too is capable of solidification by cold. 
Our globe, then, under cometary conditions of cold, would be compressed by the 
atiraction .of cohesion, it would be encrusted by a cellular crystallized envelope ; 
and having no gaseous atmosphere, it would, when it first attained a position to 
reflect the sun’s light without being affected by the sun’s heat, present the 
appearance of a star. 

Having, then, considered our globe as reduced to the cometary conditions 
of cold, what would be the result when, in that state, in its close swinging 
round the sun, it came gradually within the influence of the calorific rays, and 


| ultimately within an intensity of their action, of which we have no conception 
from any terrestrial phenomena ? 


The passage through this segment of a comet's orbit is obviously deserving of the 
most careful consideration. Mr. Downes’s theory takes up the case. He considers 
that, in its progress to perhelion, the nucleus, coated with its highly sensitive and 
expansive crust, becomes gradually submitted to the influence of the sun’s 
calorific rays ; those elements which were the last to succumb to the cold, will be 
the first to yield to the heat, and consequently the exterior envelope of crystals 
will begin to assume a gaseous form. As gases are more susceptible of expansion 
by caloric than solids, the expansion of the air-crystal in the process of dissolu- 
tion would be followed by a much more rapid expansion of the air after dissola- 


| tion. Mr. Downes thinks this expansion would be so great, that the conversion of 
' each air-crystal would partake of the nature of an explosion, and, by scattering 


the adjacent undissolved crystals, would cause them to be carried up in groups or 
flakes in the stream of dissolved and continually expanding air rejected from the 
nucleus. The dissolved air would, of course, be invisible, but the crystals them- 
se!ves would be visible; and as on its first appearance the nucleus would be 
viewed from the earth, from a similar point of view as from the sun, it would 
appear enveloped in a cloud of crystals, and present the aspect of a faint nebula 
with a central illuminated spot. As the nucleus advanced towards the sun the 
rays of heat would become more powerful, and the action of dissolution conse- 
quently more intense. Clusters of crystals of frozen water would commingle 
with crystals of frozen air, and increase the density of the upward stream ; and 
as there exists a constant relation between the degree of heat imparted and the 
degree of expansion effected, the continuous increments of heat would cause a 
corresponding and uniform increase in the quantity of crystals dissolved and the 
rate and extent of expansion. Thus, from the side of the nucleus facing the sun, 
the matter would be constantly rejected at an increasing ratio the more closely it 
approached the source of heat 

The rejection of the matters thus volatilized is next considered by Mr. Downes. 
The rejection takes place in front of the nucleus, and its direction is governed by 
the position of that part of the surface of the nucleus on which the action takes 
place ; at its origin it will be at right angles to the surface ; hence, if the surface 
be spherical, the radii produced would coincide with the lines of rejection. More- 
over, it is evident, that if the surrounding crust be homogenous, the force of re- 
jection must vary with the heat absorbed ; thus, at the centre of the front the 
absorption of heat and the consequent rejection of the matter of the crust must 
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be at a maximum, and the decrease to a minimum would be to a boundary-line 


between the front and back of the nucleus. Ifa group of crystals be exposed to 
the action of the sun's rays, expansion would be initiated on the side facing the 
sun. This expansion, however, wonld be a force called into action, and there 
must be a consequent reaction on the group itself; the dissolved air would ad- 
vance towards the sun, and the crystals would apparently recede in an opposite 
direction. Introdacing, however, the gravitation of the nucleus, we have a force 
which would compel the whole group to return to the centre, and the operation 


of this force, by furnishing a fulcrum against which the expansion going on in the 


front group of crystals can act, converts the expansion into an active force, im- 
parting momentum to the crystals, and so repelling them towards the back of the 
nucleus. Arrived in that position, the force of expansion would have a firmer 


fulcrum in the nucleus itself and its surrounding atmosphere against which to | 


act; while, from the continual recess of the groaps of crystals to positions farther 
removed behind the nucleus, the coercion of the nucleus would become more and 
more feeble, while the lapse of time would allow a more perfect conduction of the 
sun's heat into the substance of the crystals, and so permit expansion to take 
place with the greatest rapidity. 

In this way Mr. Downes supplies the place of the long sought-for force by the 
operation by which the sun’s rays were supposed first to elicit and then repel the 
visible constituents of a comet's tail. The magnitude of the tail would depend 
on the degree of heat experienced, and the nucleus, hazy at first, would, as it 
moved towards the sun, expand into a tail, which would reach its maximum 
extent on the accession of the maximum degree of heat, i.¢., at its nearest ap- 
proach to the sun. The tail would thus not be merely a vapour, but of material 
constitution, and subject to the ordinary laws of matter; and Mr. Downes points 
out the manner in which the curvatures of the tail would take place in accord- 
ance with such condition. Moreover, from the materiality of the tail, its con- 
stituents, as they passed away from the sun back into space, would become , sub- 
ject to recondensation, and the tail would diminish until the comet would pass out 
of sight as it came into view, a star-like nebula. 


— — 


HESIOD.* 


The “ Bibliotheca Classica,” of which the volume before us forms a portion, 
though not of equal merit in all its volumes, contains in its series some of the 
most valuable contributions to classical literature that have ever been furnished 
by English scholars. Formerly, as is well known, the notes to all our classical 
books were written in Latin; not only by foreigners, but also by scholars of our 
own country, who naturally wished their labours to be appreciated by those of 
Italy, France,and Germany. But, about forty years ago, the absurdity of writing 
notes for English boys in a language either the same as, or even more difficult, 
than that which they were intended to illustrate, occurred to some of the masters 
engaged in our great metropolitan schools. Mr. Trollope, of Christ’s Hospital, 
opened a new path by a most admirable edition of the “Iliad,” with English 
notes. Then Mr. Major, of King’s College, issued a careful translation of Porson’s 
*‘ Euripides.’ These volumes were followed by many independent editions of sepa. 
rate works. And a few years ago, Mr. Whittaker undertook the publication of an 
entire series of the most important authors. He was exceedingly fortunate in 
obtaining for the general editor of the whole selection, Mr. George Long—a gen. 
tleman universally known as one of the soundest scholars, perhaps (if we take 
both languages into account) the very best scholar in England; and the editor of 
the present volume, Mr. Paley, who has already enriched the collection with 





_ admirable editions of “ Aischylus” and “ Euripides,” is one of the most distin. 


| guished of his collaborateurs. 


The annexed cut shows the various appearances presented by a comet during | 


perihelion passage, the white star 
in the centre representing the | 
sun. 

By the issue of jets of expansive | 
matter, and by the inequality of 
its surface and the eccentricity of 
the centre of gravity caused by 
the deposition of the re-condensed 
material of the tail at the back of 
the nucleus, Mr. Downes thinks . 
axial rotation of the comet might be originated and periodically accelerated. 
Finally he contrasts the results actually presented by comets with the speculative 
inductions of his own theory, laying especial stress on Donati's comet of 1558, a 
figure of which, as given by Mr. Bond, we annex. 

The observations on Donati’s comet appear to indicate rotatory motion ; the 
force of rejection being much greater 
than in Halley's comet. According to 
M. Chacornai’s observations a week 
before its perihelion passage, the nu- 
cleus was enclosed within three invo- 
lucra, consisting of concentric semi- 
circles, of different luminous intensities. 
The two most brilliant of these were 
traversed by rays, which were alter- 
nately luminous and dull. The germ 
of a fourth involucrum was apparent, 
which afterwards expanded, and a fifth 
was then initiated. Two more were 
afterwards disengaged. These appear- 
ances, Mr. Downes considers, furnish 
evidences of axial rotation, and that a 
great rate of expansion is necessary 
to permit a visible distinction between 
the involucra generated by different 
jets. Hence it would be only when 
the nucleus is subjected to very power- 
ful solar influence that such involucra 
would be patent. At other times 
they would be probably merged into 
each other, and only present the effect 
of a nebulous envelope. 

The relative degree of brilliancy of 
the different jets might, perhaps, Mr. 
Downes thinks, indicate the direction 
of the plane of axial rotation, if it should appear that the degree of brightness 
depended on the position rather than on the magnitude of the jets as viewed from 
the earth. Then the greater brilliancy of a jet, arising from its being seen through 
a thinner veil of crystals when nearest to the point of view, would indicate the 
nearest point of the equator of the nucleus, or rather the point of latitude exposed 
to the maximum degree of heat. In like manner jets of lesser brilliancy would 
indicate other positions in that parallel of latitude. Thus, in the figure, the jet, a, 
may be the nearest, and the other jets lie ina plane represented by the curve, ), c, d. 

The transparency of the tails of comets does not necessarily prove tenuity of 
matter, for transparency is a property which may be possessed by matters of 
every degree of density ; as, for examples, glass, diamond, or the lightest gas. 
There is no justification, therefore, of the inference that they are ethereal emana- 
tions from the nucleus, alike without substance or coherence, and liable to 
dissipation from the slightest cause. 

From the variations in the orbits of comets, the gradual reduction of the major 
axes of the paths of those whose orbits are known, and the gradual attainment of 
a more equable and permanent condensation or solidification of their material 
substances, Mr. Downes thinks (if we understand him rightly) that even the 
planets of our system may have settled down from a cometary condition, as he 
conceives other comets may now be slowly but surely doing ; and that, instead of 
comets being looked upon as “ mere flimsy vapours wandering in space, subject 
to extreme perturbation on their approach to any solid body, exposed to the 
resistance of matter of great tenuity floating in space and impeding their pro- 
gress, liable at any moment to dissipation or destruction, likely fortuitously to 
come into contact with the earth or any other member of the solar system, or 
as tokens of danger impending over kings or cities, they may be regarded as 
integral constituents of the perfect symmetry and consummate beauty of the 
solar eystem, and destined, like all the works of the Great Creator, to accomplish 
a beneficent end. 








Donati s Comet, 1353. 


We therefore looked forward with eagerness to his promised edition of Hesiod ; 
and we have not been disappointed in the anticipations which we had formed of 
its probable value. It is very singular that there should be such a scarcity of 
good editions, in any language, of this poet, whom Virgil avowedly took for his 
model in the most perfect of his poems; but this fact only makes the necessity 
for such a book the greater. And, now that the knowledge of the English lan. 
guage is so widely diffused among foreign nations, we can hardly doubt not only 
that this volume will greatly extend the stady of the poet among ourselves, but 
that it will be greeted with a hearty welcome by continental scholars. 

As is the case with one of the great works of Porson, the preface is not the 
least valuable or interesting portion of Mr. Paley’s work; and it at once gives us 
a favourable idea of the spirit in which he has approached his task, and of the 
solidity of his critical judgment, to find that he makes no attempt to overrate 
the genius of the poet whom he has undertaken to illustrate, but that he places 
the importance of the study of his works upon the proper ground; deprecating 
the neglect of them because they are perhaps the most ancient specimen of 
Greek literature that has come down to us, and, being such, superior to every other 
work, with the exception of the immortal works of Homer, as illustrations of the 
Greck language. 

We need not recapitulate the arguments by which he establishes the great 
antiquity of the poems as a whole, even while admitting the extent to which they 
have suffered from the interpolations of subsequent ages, and the arrogant 
incompetence of Alexandrian and Roman critics; but we may point out that 
Mr. Paley adds his testimony also to the great weight due to the authority of 
Herodotus, whose reputation as an industrious and acute investigator has been 
now for many years continually on the rise, and whose statements even now 
receive frequent corroboration from modern researches. . 

Nor need we embark in the inquiry which Mr. Paley opens, into the question 
whether the common interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis be correct, or 
whether the account there given be consistent with the supposition that the 
existence of man as an inhabitant of the earth may be referred to a date long 
anterior to the six thousand years usually assigned to it. The arguments which he 
alleges for a belief in a much greater antiquity of the human race are very 
striking, while at the same time they are brought forward in a spirit of reverence 
very different from that which has actuated other speculators of our day, whose 
object seems to have been not so much to throw additional or new light on the 
facts recorded in the holiest of all books, as, by pointing out occasional difficulties, 
to upset the authority of that book altogether. Very different is the feeling 
which actuates Mr. Paley. He rather aims at corroborating the authority of the 
earliest Jewish historian, by pointing out ‘‘the wonderful coincidence, in some 
points, of the Hesiodic with the Mosaic cosmogony” :— 

** Hesiod agrees with Moses in speaking of earth being modelled or produced out of a formless 
mass; of the existence of darkness and subsequent light, of heaven (firmament or atmosphere, 


ovpavoc, as distinct from aio), of the elevation of mountains, the spreading out of the sea, 
of the separate and subsequent creation of sun, moon, and stars, the introduction of fishes and 
great monsters in the sea, and of mighty trees upon the earth, is symbolically described by the 
birth of Cete from Nereus, and the Mele, or guardian nymphs of ash-trees”’ (p. xxi.). 


In like manner he finds the doctrine of Satan and the fallen angels of Scrip- 
ture reproduced in the Hesiodic rebellion of Saturn against Uranus, of Jupiter 
against Saturn, and the pushing of Saturn (the arch rebel), Typhceus, the great 
serpent, and the Titans, their compeers, into hell; and, summing up an enume- 
ration of many most remarkable coincidences with that of the poet’s description of 
“the destruction of mankind, and their annihilation from earth at an early stage 
of their existence, in punishment for their impiety,’ he points out how the 
existence of these heathen traditions confirms the Bible, since ‘‘ these statements 
seem reflections of Mosaic and Scriptural doctrines, and are too well marked to 
be regarded as mere casual resemblances” (p. xxiii.). 

Still more interesting to scholars will be the learned though too brief discussion 
on the Digamma, which concludes the preface. To British, and especially to 
Cambridge scholars, this subject has a peculiar attraction, from the fact of its 
having been discovered by that glory of their university, the illustrious Bentley. 
The late Bishop Monk has recorded the steps by which that greatest of modern 
scholars was led to the discovery, from a consideration of the metrical difficulties 
which were presented by the ordinary editions of Homer. He, as is well known, 
died before he had completed his examination of that poet; and subsequent 
critics, who have endeavoured to follow in his steps, have also confined them- 
selves to the Iliad and Odyssey, though the poems of Hesiod are still more calcu- 
lated to throw light on the question; since, as Mr. Paley remarks, “it might be 
expected that what is called the olic digamma, would be more uniformly and 
carefully observed by Hesiod as a Bzeotian, than by Homer, whose dialect partakes 
of an Ionic character. And such, indeed, seems to be the case. As far as we 
can judge, in really genuine verses, Hesiod’s use of the digamma is pretty 
constant, though not absolutely invariable” (p. xxx.). 

As to its sound, he coincides with Bentley, who, as Bishop Monk informs us 
(Life of Bentley, p. 622), always pronounced it as W; though we can hardly 
agree with Mr. Paley in thinking the correctness of this pronunciation corrobo- 
rated by the connection between Fipyor and Fuivocg with our words work and 
wine, or between Fone and our wise, wist, and wizard (p. xxxiii.), while it can 
hardly be denied that the fact of those Latin words, which are derived imme- 
diately from digammated Greek words, such as vinum, vicus, vis, video, &c., all, 
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without exception, using the v, is a strong argument for that having been the 
sound of the digamma. 

Bishop Monk’s own opinion was probably not very far from the truth, when he 
argued from “ the authorities which we possess upon this doubtful question, that 
the sound varied in different parts of the Grecian territory” (p. 622). And we 
may easily acknowledge the force of this observation when we recollect how fre- 
quently we find this the case in modern languages ; the single g in German, to 
take the most kindred letter as an example, when terminating a word, having a 
hard sound in some provinces, like that in our word gig, and a soft sound, some- 
thing like that of our j, in other parts of the German Empire. 

Mr. Paley agrees with most of his predecessors on this subject that “ one of the 
greatest difficulties in the theory of the digamma arises from the fact that its use 
does not seem constant even in those words which nearly always take it.” But 
this is only what occurs in the case of other letters also, of which a conspicuous 
instance is afforded by the two forms yaia and aia, which are used indifferently 


not only by Homer but even by the Attic poets; and he himself nearly disposes of | 


the difficulty by the preference which he avows for the theory, that “it was an 
arbitrary sound, and could be used or omitted according to metrical convenience ” 
(xxxiv.) ; though he contends at the same time that its use “could not have been 
wholly arbitrary, even as an initial letter, as is proved by its occurrence in in- 
scriptions unfettered by metre” (xxxvi.). 

But, lest this observation should lead those who have not studied the question 
to undervalue the originality of Bentley’s discovery, we must remind such 
persons of Dr. Monk’s observation :— 

“Tt must not be forgotten that Bentley made this discovery at a time when there was much 
less information respecting the old orthography of Greece than we now possess. Subsequent to 
his time the publication of some ancient grammatical works, of which he knew nothing, has 
taught us that the digamma was actually used in the very words to which Bentley affixed it. 


And a similar confirmation of his doctrine is derived from old inscriptions upon stones dug out 
of ruins in those parts of Greece where this consonant held its ground the longest’’ (p. 619). 


We have not space to follow Mr. Paley through others of his disquisitions into 
the force of “ the sibilant aspirate,” or into the manner in which the evanescence 
of the digamma from some words “has left the rough breathing ”’ in them; it is 
more to the purpose to point out how his adherence to Bentley's theory, coupled 
with an extraordinary diligence in the collation of ancient MSS., has enabled him 
to correct some manifestly faulty readings, such as— 


““ Movvoyevijc 62 waic olkoy TaTpinoy ein 
DeoBepev.” Op. 376. 


where the old reading owZo . . . oixoyv was nearly unintelligible ; and his correc- 
tion of the last line in the same page, "Q0’ ipdeay, ipyov do imi Zoyy toyaleoOar, 
seems no less certain, though this he has forborne to introduce into the text. 

In his corrections of the text of his author, Mr. Paley is as cautious as Porson 
himself, never venturing on an alteration which is not manifestly required by the 
sense or by the metre, nor on one which is not supported in some degree by MS. 
authority, presenting in this particular a strong contrast to some critics of the 
modern German school, who seem to consider the work which they profess to 
edit merely as a vehicle to show how much better they could have written 
themselves. 

His notes are equally characterized by sound learning and sagacious judgment. 
We will extract one on the E. «. H. 123, which, as he says, 


‘* May be called a locus classicus on the early Greek notions of gaipovec. If driyOdreot 
he the right reading (and it is supported by TavTn POTaYTEC in aiayv), the poet's idea 
must have been that the invisible spirits of the departed attend men in all their actions like 
guardian angels. According to a later view the Caipovec as well as the ijowec were Chthonian 
powers to be feared and to be propitiated. Here they are beneficent genii more nearly allied to 
the Olympian gods. There is an obvious resemblance between this and the doctrine of guardian 
angels and spirits who are supposed to take an interest in the affairs of man pon earth. 
Goettling considers that this opinion was not of Greek origin, but was borrowed from the East. 
Rather it was one of the doctrines respecting the invisible world which, held by nearly all 
nations of all times in common, seem fairly referable to some universal instinct of man,” 


In another note, 0, 227, he not only explains his author, but illustrates a greater 
poet at the same time, pointing out the extent to which Virgil considered himself 
at liberty to vary the received mythology to suit his metre ; when he translates 
\7/0n by Lethum, as in another passage he had changed "Op«ocg, the son of ”Epic, 
into Pallidus Oreus. 

In its typographical portion the volume is admirably got up, being printed 
with great accuracy and great elegance ; and in every way it forms a most 
valuable—indeed, indispensable—addition to a classical library. 








GREAT EXPECTATIONS.* 

THis work was originally published in a weekly periodical, which is mainly 
indebted for its popularity and large circulation to the well-known fact that its 
principal contributor as well as proprietor is Mr. Charles Dickens. “Great 
Kxpectations ”’ resembles, in more than one respect, other tales written by Mr. 
Dickens—that is, it is remarkable for many of those traits of humour and quick 
perception of character, with a racy power of describing peculiarities of demean- 
our which first won for the author the high reputation he so deservedly enjoys. 
“Great Expectations”? has, however, a higher claim than any work that has 
ever before emanated from the pen of Mr. Dickens upon the public attention, 
because it appears to be written with a higher and nobler aim than any of its 
predecessors, and to keep the objects towards which it is directed more steadily, 
constantly, and continuously before the reader. Its purpose is to perform the 
functions of a great and earnest social teacher, whose lecture consists of a 
clever tale, pleasantly toid, bnt with a moral attached almost to every incident 
that is introduced. 

The two worst plagues of society in every country of Europe at the present 
moment, but more prevalent, perhaps, in England than elsewhere, are, first, 
disc: mtent with every condition in life which does not afford to its occupant an 
indulgence in luxuries and a display of wealth; and, secondly, a slavish idolatry 
of riches, as if their possession were tantamount to the enjoyment of real happi- 
ness. In the same chapter of Cicero’s book, ‘* De Officiis,” may be found two 
sentences, the first of which might be applied to this universal craving after 
wealth, and the second be adopted as the motto or sentiment which the last 
work of Charles Dickens seeks to enforce. ‘Our manners and our modes of 
life,’’ observes the orator, “are corrupted and depraved by an admiration of great 
wealth” (corrupti mores depravatique sunt admiratione divitiarum). ‘The only 
sure and solid foundation for lasting fame and true respect is,” says Cicero, 
“* justice, without which quality there is no one thing worthy a word of praise ”’ 
(Fundamentum enim perpetua commendationis et fame est justitia, sine qua 
nihil potest esse landabile). 

In ‘Great Expectations” the object of the author has been to show how a 
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nature originally good and generous, and a disposition innately affectionate, have 


been marred by discontent at his own condition in life being inspired into the 
mind of the hero by the display of wealth which he was only permitted to look at, 
and then was forced to contrast with the sordid poverty, in the midst of which he 
had been nurtured. There is great artistic skill exhibited in the working out of 
the plot of “‘ Great Expectations.” Sympathy is first excited for the pre aid 
hero by the cruelty and maltreatment to which he is exposed—a little help 
orphan—by a harsh, hard-handed elder sister, who, with some useful qualities, 
renders herself a curse to him and to her kind-hearted huge husband, “ Joe, the 
blacksmith ’’—one of those charming, simple, generous, unselfish beings which 
Mr. Dickens delights in depicting, and that no other writer can equal in describ- 
ing. Pity is felt for the miserable little boy against whom every voice is uplifted, 
and who is brow-beaten, contemned, and vilified on all sides, and in the midst of 
his misery finds no one to say a kind word to him but honest old “Joe” anda 
poor trodden-down servant-girl, or drudge, called “Biddy.” The great difficulty 
which the author had to overcome was to continue for his hero the sympathy of 
the reader, when he describes the same hero abandoning his love for Biddy to 
run after a pretty-faced, cold-hearted maiden ; and when he receives unexpectedly 
a large accession of fortune, foregoing the friendship of the protector of his boy- 
hood—honest “Joe the blacksmith”’—because Joe the blacksmith might be 
regarded by his new, rich, and worthless acquaintances as being a “low,” 
‘‘mean,’ “ shabby,” and “vulgar ’”’ person. In connection with this portion of 
Mr. Dickens’s tale, there are passages well worthy of being quoted. Here, 
for instance, is a most true observation as to the keenness with which children 
feel when injustice is done to them. 

** My sister’s bringing up had made me sensitive. In the little world in which children have 
their existence, whosoever brings them up, there is nothing so finely perceived and so finely felt, 
as injustice. It may be only small injustice that the child can be exposed to; but the child is 
small, and its world is small, and its rocking-horse stand as many hands high, according to scale 
as a big-boned Irish hunter. Within myself, I had sustained from my babyhood a pe tual 


conflict with injustice. I had known, from the time when I could speak, that my sister, in her 
capricious and violent coercion, was unjust to me.” 


Here, too, is a perfect picture of the conduct of an ill-tempered, unreasonable 
shrew, exhibiting her vile temper, for no other reason than that employment was 
offered to the little brother she had been so long tyrannizing over :— 

** When I got home at night, and delivered this message for Joe, my sister ‘went on the 
rampage,’ ina more alarming degree than at any previous period. She asked me and Joe 
‘ whether we supposed she was door-mats under our feet, and how we dared to use her so, and 
what company we graciously thought she was fit for?’ When she had exhausted a torrent of 
such inguiries, she threw a candlestick at Joe, burst into a loud sobbing, got out the dust-pan— 
which was always a very bad sign,—put on her coarse apron, and began cleaning up to a terrible 
extent. Not satisfied with a dry cleaning, she took to a pail and scrubbing-brush, and cleaned 
us out of house and home, so we stood shivering in the back yard. It was ten o'clock before we 
ventured to creep in again; and then she asked Joe why he hadn't married a Negro Slave at 
once ? Joe offered no answer, poor fellow, but stood feeling his whisker, and looking dejectedly 
at me—as if he really thought it might have been a better speculation.” 

When the hero, who has been reared in a blacksmith’s forge, with no better 
teachers than his vile-tempered sister and her good-tempered husband, obtains 
possession of wealth, he requests a friend to give him lessons in politeness, and 
here are a few of them :— 

** In London, it is not the custom to put the knife in the mouth—for fear of accidents—and 
while the fork is reserved for that use, :t is not put further in than is necessary. It is scarcely 
worth mentioning, only it’s as well to do as other people do. Also, the spoon is not generally 
used over-hand, but under, This has two advantages, you may get at your mouth better (which, 
after all, is the object), and you save a good deal of the attitude of opening oysters on the part 
of the right elbow. 

- ** Society, as a body, does not expect one to be so strictly conscientious in emptying one’s 
glass, as to turn it bottom upwards, with the rim on one’s nose, 

** A dinner napkin will not go into a tumbler.”’ 

How just, too, is the following observation, when the hero, in his prosperity, is 
expecting a visit from his old friend the blacksmith! 

**T had little objection to his being seen by Herbert or his father, for both of whom I had a 
respect ; but I had the sharpest sensitiveness as to his being seen by Drummle, whom I held tn 


contempt. So, throughout life, our worst weaknesses and meannesses are usually committed for 
the sake of the people whom we most despise.’’ 


The hero had commenced life by being apprenticed to a blacksmith; but, 
unhappily for his peace of mind, had been permitted to pass inside the doors of 
the rich, beheld the wealth they possessed, became captivated by the sight of a 
most beautiful young girl, and hence, despising his condition in life, aspired to 
the rank of a gentleman, and unexpectedly finds himself elevated from poverty 
to independence, with the assurance he was to become the possessor of a large 
fortune ! 

We do not intend to detail the plot of ‘ Great Expectations,” but sufficient is 
it to say, that his fortune becomes odious to the hero, and the source from which 
his wealth is derived so detestable, that he resolves to forego it, and return to 
the rank of life from which he had suddenly risen. Whether he carries out that 
resolution or not we leave to the readers of the book to discover. 

Our belief is that ‘‘ Great Expectations”’ is calculated to add to the fame of 
Mr. Dickens as a writer; that, whilst it aids in maintaining his popularity, it also 
serves to show that he can well perform the task of a social instructor, and a 
practical moralist. Of his previous publications it may be truly said, they 
were ‘ good books,’ but here is “a better book’ than any other. It teaches 
men to be content with that position in life that has been assigned to them by 
Providence ; it proves that wealth does not constitute happiness; and that there 
can be no true and lasting contentment in any condition of circumstances, unless 
accompanied by justice in our dealings with others, and a clear conscience. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


The Leighs; ov, the liseipline of Daily Life. By Miss Palmer. With illustra- 
tions by Walter Ray Woods. London: James Hogg & Sons.—A family history, 
dealing much with the characters of girls as it is affected by their early habits 
and training. The book is well calculated to be read with interest by young ladies, 
and none can read it without deriving considerable benefit fro. the instruction 
which it conveys in the form of a skilfully-written tale. 


A Handful of Paper Shavings. By T. C. Henley. London: Simpkin, Mar. 
shall, & Co.; Swansea: Pearse & Brown.—A collection of paragraphs, which 
we are informed by the author had been originally ‘written for amusement’s 
sake in the leisure half-hours of a country journalist,” and to which might be 
applied the line ofthe Latin epigrammatist : 

‘* Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocra, sunt mala plura,” 


Six Years in Italy. By Kate Crichton, author of ** Before the Dawn in Italy.”’ 
In Two Vols. London: Charles J. Skeet, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 
—This is a very pleasantly-written book. The writer enjoyed what she saw, 
because every scene was new to her; but to travellers—the common run of 
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travellers who migrate yearly from England—every step of the route she | 


describes is almost as well known as the stations on the Brighton, North-Western, 
and South Wales lines of railway. Hence all that can be said of the “ Six 
Years in Italy” is that it tells us nothing novel of the country or the people ; that 
the book is an old story on an old subject newly recited ; and this done with such 
grace and neatness, we regret talents wasted on such a work were not otherwise 
employed. 


The British Controversialist, and Literary Magazine. London: Houlston & 


Wright, 65, Paternoster-row.—The title of this very usefal volume is not happily | 


chosen ; for with the multitude, so easily misled by names, it may be supposed 
to be devoted peculiarly to the discussion of religious subjects. Such is not the 
case ; for its pages are “ devoted to the impartial and deliberate discussion of im- 
portant questions in religion, philosophy, history, politics, social economy, &c., and 
to the promotion of self-culture, and general education.”’ A fair hearing is given to 
all sides ; and in its pages will be found the ablest arguments that can be advanced 
for, or against what may be the prevailing opinions upon topics particularly occu- 
pying the public attention at the moment. As a bound volume containing 425 
pages—it constitutes a very valuable collection of first-rate contributions on most 


important topics. 


Rambles in Serk. Scenery, History, Laws of one of the Channel Islands. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, & Longmans. Guernsey: H. Redstone. 
Jersey: C. Le Feuvre. Ealing: J. Acworth.—Serk is the smallest of the 
Channel Islands,—‘“‘a strip of granite, three miles long by one mile and a half in 
breadth, and inhabited by some six hundred souls.” Few would suppose that 
such a place could present many attractions to strangers. Such is not the opinion 
of the writer of this little volume, for he observes,—‘“ If picturesque and varied 
scenery,—if a table-land standing up on all sides three hundred feet above the 
sea,—if wooded ravines and wild fantastic caves, a remarkable geological struc- 
ture, numerous and rare wild flowers, algw, and sea animals, and withal a 
feudal government based on an unwritten law,—if these things constitute 
interest, Serk will yield pleasure for weeks and months.’”’ The mode of reaching 
this little paradise, as well as all other particulars desirable to be known, are set 
forth in a small volume bearing the title of “‘ Rambles in Serk.”’ 


Something for Everybody. By John Timbs, F.S.A. London: Lockwood & Co., 
Stationers’ Hall-court. A collection of scraps made by a diligent scholar in a 
long life of literature, and imparting information in such a manner as to be pleas- 
ing to the young, and welcome to the old. Mr. Timbs has published many good 
books, but none better or more deserving of popularity than that to which he has 
given the appropriate title of “Something for Everybody.” 


. 


The East Coast of England, from the Thames to the Tweed, descriptive of 
Natural Scenery, historical, archaeological, and legendary. By Mackenzie E. C. 
Walcott, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. London: Edward Stanford, 6, 
Charing Cross, 8.W.—This is a guide-book for Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincoln- 
shire, Yorkshire, and Northumberland; and is admirably arranged, giving to 
the traveller the most minute information to help him on his way, and to aid him 
in passing his time pleasant!y, economically, and profitably. Mr. Walcott is a 
most agreeable travelling companion, and contrives to introduce into his pages 
everything that is worth telling respecting each place that the summer 
traveller may chance to look at. What we admire most in him, however, is his 
collection of stories and legends, of which the following brief extract may be 
regarded as a specimen :— 

** A wood on the west, steep and winding, = of Limber Hill, leads to Beggar's Bridge, which 
spans the Esk with a single arch, and is said to have been built by a man of Egton. Years ago 
there was only a ford at this spot, dangerous where the deep and winding river was swollen, and 
impracticable during floods. Up in Grais Dale, under the trees of Arnecliff, one weary night 
a weary girl watched in vain for her lover to keep his tryst; but the wind blew fiercely and the 
Esk rose, and vainly the poor fellow attempted to swim the angry tide, although the light in the 
cottage-window shone brightly as a well-known signal. The current swept him back again and 
again, and at length his strength was thoroughly spent, and he turned away, waving a mute fare- 
wel] and praying for a blessing on her head. The fording-stones lay many a day concealed under 
the torrent, while leagues away from Whitby the poor sailor lover was borne on the deck of a 
gallant ship, beneath a crowd of canvas, to seek his fortunes in foreign lands, and vowed, if he 
might once more return, he would build a bridge for the benefit of all future lovers. Years 
went by, and the adventurer came back rich in gold and bronzed with the sun of the East; but 
before he wedded his bride in Egton Church he had built the Beggar's Bridge, and so led her 
over it on his wedding morning.”’ 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Miss Freer’s “ Life of Jeanne D' Albert,” which for a long period has been out 
of print, will form the new volume of Messrs. Hurst & Blackett’s Standard 
Library. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Gray’s personal attack on M. Paul du Chaillu, and want 
of faith in that gentleman’s marvellous account of his travels, the trustees 
of the British Museum have shown their sympathy in his cause by purchasing the 
whole of the Du Chaillu collection of the newly-discovered man-gorilla. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will shortly publish another of Mr. Mayne Reid's ex- 
citing romantic stories. 

Mr. Thomas Bell, of King’s College, is preparing a new edition of ‘ White’s 
History of Sclborne.” 

It is said that Mrs. Oliphant is engaged in writing a memoir of the 
Rev. Edward Irving, who at one period caused considerable attention as an emi- 
nent preacher. 

James Virtue & Co. have in the press a “ History of Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments in England during the Middle Ages,” by Mr. Thomas Wright, to be 
profusely illustratec with woodcuts taken from the Medizeval illuminated manu- 
scripts and other sources. 

On the Ist of August, Messrs. Kent & Co. will publish the first part of “The 
Useful Plants of Great Britain,” illustrated by John Sowerby, to be completed 
in twelve parts. Each part will contain twenty-four figures and descriptions. 

Messrs. Ward & Lock will shortly publish “The Home Tutor,” a treasury of 
useful knowledge, embracing plain and practical treatises on all the subjects that 
interest youthful inquirers, as well as the partially educated student. This work 
is to be prepared for publication by writers of the highest eminence in the different 
departments of knowledge within its scope. 

On the Ist of August Mr. Beeton will issue the first part of his Iluminated 
Family Bible. 

















Mr. Skeet has just issued a new Catalogue. We did not notice anything of 
particular interest, but to the book-collector in general there are many works 
which he will be glad to meet with. 

Mr. Jack, of Edinburgh, announces a new work by Mr. John Gamgee and' 
Mr. James Law, on “ The Descriptive Anatomy of the Domestic Animals.” It is 
to be fully illustrated with plates and woodcuts. 

Messrs. James Hogg & Sons have in the press a “ Piano Primer,” by Mr. 
Edmund Dixon, to be printed full music size. It will illustrate by example and 
precept the art of pianoforte playing, in conversations between the teacher and 
pupil, with upwards of a hundred exercises and recreations. 

Mr. John Laurie Rickards is about to publish “ Notes on India,”’ which will be 
dedicated to Lord Stanley. 

Mr. Effingham Wilson has this day published, in one volume, “ The Theory of 
the Foreign Exchanges.” 

The fourth volume of M. Guizot’s “ Personal Memoirs,” published by 
Mr. Bentley, containing a narrative of the events at the critical period of the 
Eastern question, is now ready. 

The Proprietors of the “ London Post-Office Directory” have just issued an 
octavo volume, under the title of the ‘ Post-Office and Suburban Court Guide,” 
which includes the names and addresses of the nobility and gentry residing in 
London and the suburbs to the boundary of the Metropolitan Postal District. 
Thus, in one volume, we have information hitherto only accessible in several 
expensive volumes. 

The long-promised memoir of the Rev. John Clay, Chaplain of Preston Gaol, 
will be published in a few days by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Messrs. Longman will publish immediately “‘ The Comets: a Popular Treatise,” 
by Francis Arago, reprinted from Arago’s “ Popular Astronomy,” translated by 
Admiral W. H. Smyth, D.C.L., with a preface, and a brief account of the comets 
discovered since the original publication of the translation, now added by Robert 
Grant. 

Mr. Benjamin Ferrey’s “ Recollections of A. N. Welby Pugin, and his father, 
Augustus Pugin,” will be published next week by Mr. Stanford. The work will 
contain portraits and numerous illustrations. 

Mr. Manwaring will publish this day “A Note of Admiration, addressed to 
the editor of the Saturday Review, by Mr. Alfred Austin, author of ‘ The Season : 
a Satire ;’ and ‘ My Satire and its Censors.’ ” 

M. Emile Ollivier has just published his speeches, in the form of a pamphlet, 
which he made during the last session on the “ Liberty of the Press,” the “ Equi- 
librium of the Budget,’ and the “Revolution.” On the title-page he uses the 
motto from Dante :—“ Liberta vo cercando ch’é si cara.” 

It is said that M. Solar is about to publish, at Brussels, a pamphlet containing 
the most complete details of everything connected with the affairs of the Caisse 
des Chemins de Fer. 

M. Giraud, President of the Institute, has addressed a letter to M. Thiers, 
informing him that they had sanctioned the Academy’s decision conferring on 
him their decennial prize of 20,000f., for his “ History of the Consulate and the 
Empire.’ M. Thiers’ reply has also been sent, expressing his high sense of the 
honour, but stating that he had requested the Academy to devote the money to 
the encouragement of literature. 

On Monday, July 22nd, and the four following days, Messrs. Puttick & Simp- 
son will commence a sale of a large collection of books, including the dramatic 
collection of two gentlemen—Mr. Horatio Saker, and Mr. J. R. Smith, commonly 
called Mr. O. Smith. Many of the lots are valuable and interesting, and among 
them may be mentioned the matchless Garrickiana, autographs, and playbills, 
formed by the late Mr. O. Smith; a valuable series of original MS. plays by 
dramatic authors of the beginning of the present century; and of 364 volumes, 
uniformly bound, of  Classici Italiani’’—a collection of Italian standard litera- 
ture. 

The second portion of the sale of M. Guglielmo Libri’s library, now on sale, 
will be continued by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson until Friday next, 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


From JULY 121rn to JULY 18ru. 


Metcalfe (Rev. F.). The Oxonian in Iceland. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 12s. 6d. Longman, 

McCulloch's (J. M.). Course of Reading. 
39th edition. 12mo. cloth. 3s. Simpkin. 

McKay (Rev. Dr.). The Treatise on Old 
Age and Friendship of Marcus. T. Cicero. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Bridges (F.). Phrenology made Practical and ; Moore (Thomas). Life Melodies, Moxon & 
Popularly Explained. 8vo. cloth. Second | Co., Dover-street. I 
edition. 3s. 6d. G. Philips & Son. | Roberts (Rev. A.). Plain Sermons to a Vil- 

Bowman (Hetty). Life: its Duties and Dis- | lage Congregation. Two vols. post S8vo. 
cipline. 1Smo. cloth, New edition. 1s. 6d. Second edition. 10s. Nisbet. 

Book Society. Renton (Rev. J.). On Inheriting the Pro- 

Burnside (Rev. W. Smyth). Lex Evangelica. mises. 8vo. 33. 
£ Seay a Pos re & Reviews. 8vo. cloth. Resont Reoollactions of the Anglo-American 

wet > Bice = , Church in the United States. By,an English 
pe eh a ag Interest. Crown Layman, Two vols. 8vo. cloth.” 18s. “Ri. 
eg alte i : oe - vington. 

Carter (T.)._ Medals of the British Army. Seemann (Dr. B.) (Translated by). Rittlitz’s 
Division Second. 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 1 \ / A 
Groombridge. Vegetation of the Pacific. Crown 4to. 

Cook (T.). Scottish Tourist’s Official Direc- £2. 28. Longman. ae 
tory. Svo. cloth boards. 2s. 6d. Tweedie. Saxby (S.M.). The Projection and Calcula- 

Davis (Rev. C. H.). Anti-Essays: the Essays tion of the Spheres. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
aud Reviews of 1860 fallacious aud futile. Longman. : 
8vo. sewed. 3s. 6d. Simpkin. Sherwood (Mrs.). New Story Book. Square 

Grant (James). Lucy Arden. Feap. 8vo. 16mo. cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. Darton. 
boards. 2s. Routledge. Smith (J.). The Revelation. 16mo. cloth. 

Greenwood (T.). Cathedra Petri. Vol. IV. 3s. 6d. Ridgway. <i. 
l4s. Thickbroom. Taylor (Rey. W.) (Translated wh Knie’s 

Guizot (M.). Memoirs of my own Times. Guide to the Management and Education 
Vol. IV. Svo. cloth. 14s. Bentley. of Blind Children. Feap.8vo. cloth. 1s. 6d. 

Hall (Richard Cox). A Series of Tales from Simpkin. ee 
the German of Christopher Von Schmid. The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, 
Feap. Svo. cloth. 1s.6d. Simpkin. by the author of the Religious Tendencies 

Hordern (Rev. J.). Plain Directions for of the Age. 12mo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Saun- 
Reading to the Sick. Fourth edition. 1s. 6d. ders & Otley. ; 

Rivington. The Family Save-All, by the editor of “‘ En- 

Lee (Dr. W.). Remarks on Mr. Baden quire Within.” 2s. 6d. Kent & Co. 
Powell in ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.”’ Svo. 5s. Vere Aubrey (De). The Sisters Inisfail, and 
Saunders & Otley. other Poems. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. Long- 

Lea (W.). Tables on the Strength and man. : 
Deflection of Timber. 8vo. cloth. 5s. Woods (J.). Elements of the Weather. 


Veale. la 1 me | Demy 8yo. cloth, 10s. Hodgson & Son. 


Anne Boleyn. A Tragedy. Demy 8vo. 
sewed. 5s. Kent & Co. 

Autobiography of Miss C. Knight. Two vols. 
cloth. Second edition. £1. 6s. W. H. 
Allen. 

Beaufort (Emily). Egyptian Sepulchres and 
Syrian Shrines. Two volumes. Post 8vo. 
eloth. £1. 5s. Longman. 
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